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THE LION’S HEAD. 





Tux continuation of The Templars’ Dialogues on Political Economy is 
unavoidably postponed. Our friend X. Y. Z. we are sorry to say, is too ill 
to be able to follow up the subject this month ; but we hope to sce it resumed 
in our next Number. 





An old Correspondent sends us the following ndte to correct the account, 
given in our last, of Paul Jones’s Birth-place. 

“TI thank you, and Mr. » for the communication respecting Paul 
Jones. Mr. seems to have followed the popular story of Paul’s 
early years ; for I am well aware that he is generally described as the son of 
Lord Selkirk’s gardener. And truly a mistake of some twenty miles of bar- 
ren coast is, after all, no very important matter, unless to the natives, who, 
God help them, only produce, perhaps once in seven centuries, a man whom 
the world thinks worthy of remembrance, and may be unwilling to be deprived 
of him in the haste of biography. You may inform Mr. that Paul 
was born at Arbigland, in the parish of Kirkbean ; and that so far from dy- 
ing in wretchedness, his sisters, of whom he left two, obtained considerable 
property by the event. I have often heard of his opulence, and never of his 
poverty—though I do not mean to say, that the wily Caledonian was not 
capable of pretending extreme poverty, in order to cheat those very liberal 
gentlemen, the French Convention, out of his burial money, to enrich his 


friends in Scotland.” 














This is the little poem we promised last month: 
KITTY. 


Inferior charms let others praise 
In many an amorous ditty ; 
My humble pen, my simple lays, 

I dedicate to Kitty. 


Of all the beautcous maids I’ve seen 
In country, town, and city, 

On London flags, or village green, 
None equals lovely Kitty. 


The old, the young, the gay, the grave, 
The wise man and the witty, 

Each owns himself her humble slave, 
And sighs for beauteous Kitty. 


But still, alas! they sigh in vain ; 
Nor love she grants, nor pity : 

But views them all with fix’d disdain— 
Cruel, though beauteous Kitty ! 


At the first glance of her bright eyes, 
Those roving black banditti, 

My vanquish’d heart became her prize, 
And I a slave to Kitty. 
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I've pleaded oft, to win thé fair, 
Like Scarlett, Brougham, or Chitty, 
But vain, alas! is all my care,— 
So obstinate is’ Kitty ! 
Even when she frowns, the frowning maid 
Must still be reckon’d pretty,— 
But when her cheek’s in smiles array’d, 
An angel shines in Kitty ! 


The Opera House let others throng, 
To list to “* Zitti, zitti ;”— 

Give me a simple English song 
Pour’d forth by lovely Kitty. 


Though grave the members who compose - 
A Commons-House Committee ; 

Their dry debates they’d quickly close, 
If once they gazed on Kitty. 


My worn-out pen will scarcely write ; 
My ink is thick and gritty ;— _ 
Or I'd compose from morn till night 
In praise of lovely Kitty. G. F. 





There is something very pretty in the following Poem which is from the 


same pen. 
THE MILL. 


How sweet it is in summer to shake off drowsy sleep, 
And to stroll along, the fields among, as day begins to peep ; 


Before the sun has yet begun to rear his golden head, 
While the hedges yet and the flowers are wet with the dew that night has shed ; 


And while around the verdant ground all nature’s voice is still, 
Save the current strong that rolls along to turn the neighbouring mill. 


Oh! then my hasty steps to some eminence I bend, 

Where, far beneath, the spacious heath, and groves and fields extend ; 
There I inhale the balmy gale, and watch the eastern skies, 

To behold from far, in his golden car, the glorious sun arise ; 

Till on every side the clouds divide, and high above the hill 

He darts his beams, and gilds the streams, that turn the neighbouring mill. 


Before his piercing glance all the vapours fade away, 

And the meadows green distinct are seen beneath his glowing ray ; 

The birds forsake the leafy brake, and echoing far around, 

O’er hills and plains, their lively strains, and mingled notes resound ; 
O’er the verdant mead the flocks are spread ; and gaily whistling shrill, 
To their daily care the swains repair within the neighhouring mill. 


We have no room for more than the titles of the following :—Stanzas sug 
gested by the Death of Lord Byron.—Home, addressed to Eugenius on leav- 
ing England.—The Chieftain’s Return.—The Enquiry of the Druids for 
Caractacus.—Hebrew Melody.—A Communication from “ Lisson-street 
(this is of too private a nature to admit of our inserting it).—I. W. H. on the 
Madness of Hamlet, in Opposition to Mr. W. Farren.—On the Promotion 
of Judges.—To Clara.—Stanzas on a Tress of Hair.—Harry Beauclerk. 


G. F. 
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MEMOIRS OF CAPTAIN ROCK.* 


Tuts little book is not what it pre- 
tends to be, and, what rarely happens 
in such cases, it is much more. Un- 
der the unassuming title of Memoirs 
of Captain Rock, it is, in fact, a 
complete, though compendious His- 
tory of Ireland ; that is, such a his- 
tory as Englishmen can read, a true 
summary of the measures pursued 
by this country towards that, divest- 
ed of the barbarous names and tra- 
ditional fabrications which have 
hitherto encumbered and obscured 
the subject. We have no hesitation 
In saying that it ought to be the ma- 
nual of every one wishing for infor- 
mation on the affairs of Ireland ; and 
it it be objected that the book is 
written in the spirit of partizanship, 
and should therefore be discredited, 
we admit the fact, while we deny the 
inference. It is certainly written in 
that spirit, but still the facts which 
have generated that spirit are all 
faithfully given, adduced from unde- 
niable authorities, and it is utterly 
impossible for any one either to nar- 
rate or to read them without a simi- 
lar feeling. It is not the fault of the 
historian that he has such details to 
present ; but it would be worse than 
a fault if his condemnation of them 
did not follow as a corollary. A 
doubt might just as rationally be 
cast upon a history of the Inquisition, 


because the narrator, in transcribing 
it, could not forget that he was a 
man. Although we give the parallel 
merely as an illustration, we much 
fear that we might carry it farther— 
this, however, we leave to those who 
may peruse and reflect on the ana- 
lysis which we feel it our duty to pre- 
sent.—With respect to Captain Rock 
himself, he is too well known to our 
Irish readers to require any descrip- 
tion for their satisfaction—some of 
our friends here, however, may not 
be quite so fortunate, and to them, 
therefore, we give the brief informa- 
tion which has reached us. He is 
sprung from a very ancient family in 
Ireland, so old, indeed, that his name 
may be considered as in some degree 
symbolic of his origin. They were 
found by us in a flourishing state, on 
the invasion of Henry II. and even 
then, their date, like that of the 
Round Towers, had outlived tra- 
dition. They are almost the only 
Irish relic which English policy has 
not exterminated, but, strange to 
say, this family seem only to have 
prospered the more, in ote ortion as 
that policy has expanded. There are 
branches from this stock in almost 
every part of Ireland, but the south 
has generally been their head quar- 
ters. It is curious enough, that not 
one of them ever held a situation 





* Memoirs of Captain Rock, the celebrated Irish Chieftain, with some Account of his 
Ancestors. London, 1824. 
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under government, yet they have all 
lived by it, and this, notwithstand- 
ing the most constant and undis- 
guised hostility. Indeed, amongst 
the vicissitudes that often befel va- 
rious sects and parties during the 
alternate ascendancy and fall of the 
respective powers to which they had 
attached themselves, the Rocks cone 
tinued prosperous and independent, 
disdaining the patronage of any, and 
profiting by the errors of all. There 
was ever a military mania in the fa- 
mily, which induced many of them 
to become great travellers ; although 
they were generally in opposition, 
the King, for the time being, has 
often turned this propensity to ac- 
count, and at times most graciously 
defrayed their expences. Indeed, the 
very subject of the present memoir 
has himself thus personally expe- 
rienced the royal bounty. The con- 
nexions of the Rocks are all almost 
as ancient as themselves, a truth 
which their very names will testify. 
The Moonlights, the Starlights, the 
Thunder and Lightnings, houses whose 
names are taken, not from any sub- 
lunary trade or invention, but from 
the elements of creation itself, are 
all intimately related to them. We 
cannot now go more minutely into 
particulars respecting the family it- 
self; the great, general outlines 
which distinguish them are all elo- 
quently detailed in this volume; 
which rather surprises us by its 
learning and its genius, knowing as 
we do how utterly despised such 
trifles have ever been by the most 
ancient families in Ireland. The 
present narrative was entrusted to 
the editor, by its author, a short time 
before his travels, under the following 
circumstances. The editor was sent 
to the south of Ireland, in the en- 
viable situation of Missionary, by a 
society of old ladies, who generously 
assemble at the City of London ta- 
vern, for the purpose of civilizing that 
country. Travelling with this object 
in the mail coach, he became ac- 
quainted with a very communicative 
gentleman, disguised like Bob Logic, 
in a pair of green spectacles, with 
whom he held many conversations 


or. the state of the south, little sus- 
pecting then that he was in company 
with no less a personage than the ce- 
lebrated Captain Rock himself. Their 


subsequent recognition, and the re. 
ceipt of the manuscript are well told, 
but for the particulars, we must refer 
our readers to the work itself, and 
hasten to more important matter, 
There is much and just ridicule 
thrown by this description on the ab. 
surd associations formed here by 
well-meaning but very ignorant per- 
sons, for the amelioration of Ireland. 
By the bye, among the most promi- 
nent of these we observed lately an 
account of a society formed for the 
purpose of printing and distributing 
the Bible in the Irish language, toge- 
ther with a list of many thousand 
copies which had already gone forth: 
this is very laudable, no doubt, and 
would be very useful if the people 
could read,—a trifling circumstance, 
which seems totally to have been 
overlooked by these Bible distribu- 
tors ; we will venture to assert with. 
out the fear of contradiction, that 
not one in half a million of the Irish 
peasantry, nor one in one hundred 
thousand of the Irish gentry could 
read one page of the language in 
which these bibles are printed, even 
though they were promised the fee 
ye of the island for the achieve- 
ment. A very cursory perusal, in- 
deed, of this book, will at once 
clearly account for the present bar- 
barism of that country, and as clearly 
show that its civilization is out of 
the reach, not merely of any club or 
conventicle, but, we fear, even of 
those who ought to be most inter- 
ested, both by duty and conscience, 
in its accomplishment. It is no easy 
matter either for the ministers of 
church or state to counteract the evil 
which seven such centuries as the 
last have been generating in Ireland. 
The book begins, as memoirs ought 
to do, with some account of the fa- 
mily of its subject, the antiquity of 
which the author supposes to 
coeval with that of the numerous 
and respectable race of the Wrong- 
heads in England. For the first 
eleven hundred years, however, after 
the Christian @ra, they gave but 
little promise of that enterprising 
spirit which has since distinguish 
em. This is imputed to the purity 
in the administration of public Jus- 
tice which then prevailed, and which 
is illustrated by the following au- 
thentic anecdote. “ The chief judge, 


1624.) 


on all solemn and interesting occa- 
sions, had a kind of collar placed 
round his neck, which possessed the 
wonderful power of contracting or 
relaxing, according to the impar- 
tiality of the sentence pronounced by 
him, and which pinched most incon- 
veniently, when an unjust decision 
was uttered. It was called from one 
of their most just judges, Moran’s 
collar ; even to this day (says O’Hal- 
loran), in litigation between the peo- 
ple, by the judgment of Moran’s collar 
is a most solemn appeal. ‘The use of 
this collar has been since discon- 
tinued, on account of the risk of 
strangulation to which it exposed 
many honourable judges, and the 
collar itself was supposed to be lost ; 
but, to the inexpressible joy of all 
lovers of Irish curiosities, it was 
again discovered a short time since, 
and is at present, I understand, worn 
on all occasions by the Chief Justice 
of Ireland, with the greatest possible 
ease and comfort to himself.” A 
beautiful, and, we believe, a well 
deserved compliment to Chief Justice 
Bushe. What a blessing it would be 
if this collar could be multiplied! 
The origin of the family name is 
next, according to rule, inquired 
into, and an antiquarian suggestion 
is humourously hazarded, no doubt 
with as much reason, and certainly 
with more ingenuity, than graver ety- 
mologies which have cost many a 
midnight. “ An idea exists in certain 
— that the letters of which 
the name of Rock is composed are 
merely initials, and contain a pro- 
phetic announcement of the high des- 
tiny that awaits, at some time or 
other, that celebrated gentleman, Mr. 
Roger O’Connor, being, as they fill 
up the initials, the following awful 
words — Roger: O’Connor, King!” 
Whatever may have been the anti- 
quity of the family, or the derivation 
of the name, there can be no doubt, 
however, as to their occupation since 
the reign of Henry II. having been 
exclusively warlike ; so much so, in- 
deed, that the author of the present 
narrative enthusiastically exclaims— 


Que regio in terris nostri non plena la- 
boris ? 
of which one of the family has given 


this truly spirited and classical trans- 
lation— 
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Through Leinster, Ulster, Connaught, 


Munster, 
Rock's the boy to make the fun stir. 


The manner, it seems, in which 
English legislation commenced in 
Ireland, was by merely inflicting a 
small fine for the murder of an Irish- 
man; and several cases actually occur 
in “ the books ” in which the plea to 
such an accusation is, that the de- 
ceased was a mere Irishman. Cap- 
tain Rock gives one so far back as 
the reign of Edward II. in which 
Richard de Wayley’s being accused 
of the murder of one J. Mac Gilli- 
movry, pleads, after admitting the 
death, “that he could not commit 
felony because the deceased was a 
mere Irishman, and not of free blood.” 
The following bitter lines on this sub- 
ject are addressed by the author “ to 
a certain personage, whose hatred of 
an Irishman is, at least, equal to his 
love of a guinea ;” who this “ per- 
sonage ” is, it will be perhaps safer 
for our readers to guess than for us 
to demonstrate. 


Oh, had’st thou lived when ev'ry Saxon 
clown 

First stabb’d his foe, and then paid half a 
crown 3 

With such a choice in thy well-balanced 


scale, 
Say, would thy avarice or thy spite prevail ? 


We really know of no excuse for 
this barbarous enactment at the time 
when it took place, because there 
was then plenty of game in the 
country, and there was no necessity, 
as in later periods, to hunt the human 
species merely for amusement. We 
speak, of course, only of the earlier 
ages of the English sway, because 
fully aware that in latter times the 
diminution of the red deer and par- 
tridges might be urged in mitigation, 
with quite as much grace, as many 
excuses which we have heard for 
subsequent acts, less sanguinary per- 
haps, but certainly not more wise. 
Captain Rock dates, and with reason, 
the distinction of his family from the 
days of this enactment. A few of 
the laws which were passed previous 
to the reformation, in order to con- 
ciliate the Irish, and induce them to 
incorporate freely with their invaders, 
are here given; it at once annihilates 
the argument of those who affect to 
justify — penal enactments on re» 
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ligious grounds, that at this time op- 
pressor and oppressed were of the 
same persuasion. 


Love had not taught our Harry to be 
wise, 

Nor gospel light yet beam’d from Boleyn’s 
eyes. 


In the reign of Edward III. it was 
promulgated “ by royal mandate, 
that no mere Irishman should be ad- 
mitted into any office or trust in any 
borough, city, or castle, in the King’s 
land.” Next, by the statutes of Kil- 
kenny, it was enacted that “ mar- 
riage, nurture, or gossipred with the 
Irish should be considered and pu- 
nished as HIGH TREASON!” It was 
also made highly penal in the Eng- 
lish to “ permit their Irish neigh- 
bours to graze their lands, to present 
them to ecclesiastical benefices, or to 
receive them into monasteries or re- 
ligious houses.” It was made penal 
also “ to entertain their bards who 
perverted the imagination by roman- 
tic tales.” We remember in our own 
times hearing of a poetic revenge 
being taken by one of the last of the 
bards, poor Carolan, upon a porter 
called O'Flynn, who refused him the 
access to which he considered him- 
self traditionally entitled—On leav- 
ing the door of the inhospitable man- 
sion, he immediately struck up his 
harp to the following witty and bitter 
impromptu. Those who know the 
energy and comprehensiveness of the 
Irish language will readily believe 
that it does not gain by the trans- 
lation. 


What a pity Hell’s gates were not kept by 
O’ Flynn, 
So surly a dog would let nobody in. 


The reader will not be surprised to 
hear that the natives, ground down 
by these infamous enactments, were 
weary of their birth-place, and de- 
sired to leave it—he will, however, 
doubiless, scarcely credit the fact 
that, though their country was thus 
rendered intolerable to them as a re- 
sidence, they were, by a statute of 
Henry IV, actually forbidden to emi- 
grate. “ Those whom the English 
refused to incorporate with as sub- 
jects, they would yet compel to re- 
main as rebels or as slaves. We 
have heard of a bridge of gold for a 
ilying enemy, but an Act of Parlia- 


ment to compel him to stand his 
— could only have been passed 

y an Irish Legislature.” It was jy, 
the eleventh year of this reign enact- 
ed, that “ no Irish enemy should be 
permitted to depart from the realm.” 
Irish enemy was the current appella- 
tion given by the invaders to the 
people, amongst whom they came to 
settle. ‘Thus those who remained 
were excluded from every constitu- 
tional privilege or human right, and 
those who attempted to escape from 
the unnatural helotry were con- 
demned as criminals! Suffering un- 
der such impolitic and oppressive in- 
fliction, this people over and over 
again appealed to the Kings of Eng- 
land for protection. The appeals 
and the answers are on record. Such 
was the British policy up to the pe- 
riod of Henry VIII. whom we find, 
with the utmost simplicity, expres- 
sing his surprise that ‘ his subjects of 
this land should be so prone to fac- 
tion and rebellion, and that so little 
advantage had been hitherto derived 
from the acquisitions of his prede- 
cessors, notwithstanding the fruitful- 
ness and natural advantages of Ire- 
Jand.” “ Surprising, indeed (exclaims 
Captain Rock), that a policy, such 
as we have been describing, should 
not have converted the whole coun- 
try into a perfect Atlantis of happi- 
ness—should not have made it like 
the imaginary island of Sir Thomas 
More, where ¢ tota insula velut una 
familia est!’ Most stubborn, truly, 
and ungrateful must that ‘people be, 
upon whom, up to the very hour at 
which I write, such a long and un- 
varying course of penal laws, contis- 
cations, and insurrection acts, has 
been tried, without making them m 
the least degree in love with their 
rulers!” Under such circumstances, 
it is not much to be wondered at 
that the Captain formed a treaty 
offensive and defensive with the Mac 
Cartys, and O’Briens, and all those 
whom the title of Mac or O proved 
to be genuine Milesian—a title, 1t 
appears, which precludes the success 
of any alien intruder. 


Per Mac atque O tu veros cognoscis Hi- 
bernos ; 
His duobus demptis, nullus Hibernus acest. 


thus translated by one of our cele- 
brated poets : 


Iszh.] 


By Mac and O 
You’llalways know 
True Irishmen, they say ; 
For if they lack 
Both O and Mac, 
No Irishmen are they. 


Such were the acts by which the 
people of Ireland were prepared for 
the reformation. Under any cir- 
cumstances, a total and radical 
change in the religion of a country is 
not easily effected; but when that 
change was advocated by those who 
had grown hoarse in shouting the 
war-cry against the selected converts, 
there was no wonder that it was 
“ fiercely and at once rejected.” The 
hands which erected the altar of Pro- 
testantism in Ireland were red with 
the blood of the natives, and those 
who survived naturally shrunk from 
what they considered not the shrine 
of peace, but the sanctuary of murder. 
Many who preached the reformation 
in that country, indeed, set about the 
good work rather with the fury of 
renegades than the zeal of Christians. 
Let us hear what Leland says on 
this subject. Leland is the “only 
Irish authority’’ on which Captain 
Rock rests, but he says (and says 
very truly, unless the character of 
the Fellows of Trinity College Dub- 
lin was much more liberal in Le- 
land’s time than it is now), that this 
historian ‘‘ was sufficiently protected 
against any undue partiality to his 
country by a fellowship in the uni- 
versity of Dublin, a Prebend in St. 
Patrick’s cathedral, and a Chaplaincy 
at the Castle—all good securities 
against political heterodoxy.” ‘« Under 
pretence,” says he, “ of obeying the 
orders of the state, they (that is, the 
advocates of the reformation), seized 
all the most valuable furniture of the 
churches, which they exposed to sale 
without decency or reserve. The 
Irish annalists pathetically describe 
the garrison of Athlone issuing forth 
with a barbarous and heathen fury, 
and pillaging the famous church of 
Clonmacnoise, tearing away the most 
inoffensive ornaments, so as to leave 
the shrine of their favourite saint, 
Kieran, a hideous monument of sa- 
crilege.” These Vandal reformers 
even burned the venerated crozier of 
St. Patrick,—an act of barbarism as 
useless as it was inhuman. There 


was but one body of men in Ireland 
who grasped with, at least an appa- 
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rent, cordiality the bloody hand of 
the Reformation—strange and almost 
incredible to relate, that body was 
the bishops! “ Most of the temporal 
Lords,” adds Leland, ‘* were those 
whose descendants, even to our own 
days, continue firmly attached to the 
Romish communion; but far the 
greater part of the prelates were such 
as quietly enjoyed their sees by conforms 
ing occasionally to different modes, of 
religion.” ‘This discreditable versa- 
tility, however, did not extend. be- 
yond the church; the laity were sted- 
fast in their faith, and Captain Rock 
at once triumphantly vindicates his 
Milesian, and gratifies his anti-Saxon 
prejudices by the declaration that 
*‘ the obstinate perseverance of the 
Irish intheir old belief is not perhaps 
more remarkable than the readiness 
with which the people of England 
veered about from one religion to 
another during the three reigns that 
succeeded the reformation ;” ‘ they 
were (says he, quoting Loyd), during 
the interval between Mary’saccession 
and her first parliament, like the 
Jewish children after the captivity, 
speaking a middle language, between 
Hebrew and Ashdod.” ‘The Captain, 
of course, is no great friend to the 
statesmen and bishops of any coun- 
try ; but, todo him justice, he is ims 
partial in his animosity, and, lest those 
of England should sneer at the har- 
lequinade just described as having 
been so nimbly performed by the 
Irish prelacy, he declares, quoting 
good authorities as he goes—that 
the great reformer Latimer changed 
his opinion no less than eight diffe- 
rent times !—that Cranmer’s faith 
was continually changing, he being 
at one time a;persecutor of all who 
denied transubstdntiation, a stickler 
for pilgrimages, purgatory, &c. and 
at another denouncing all such prin- 
ciples as heretical-—that many emi- 
nent and excellent worthies contrived, 
notwithstanding the very opposite 
interests that prevailed in the reigns 
of Henry, Edward, Mary, and Eliza- 
beth, to hold situations of trust under 
all those sovereigns, and, though last 
not least, that Sir Anthony St. Leger, 
who had been eutrusted with the go- 
vernment of Ireland, when the new 
regulations of divme worship were to 
be established in the reign of Ed- 
ward, was again made Deputy in the 
time of Mary, when these same re- 
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lations were to be all abolished! ! 
at a picture is this of human con- 
sistency ! Little then is it to be won- 
dered at that Captain Rock should 
usher in the reign of the regal re- 
former himself with the following 
paragraph of bitter jocularity. 
«« Henry VIII. who was as fond of 
theology as of dancing, executed va- 
rious pirouettes in the former line, 
through which he, rather unreason- 
ably, compelled the whole nation to 
follow him: and, difficult as it was 
to keep pace with his changes, either 
as believer, author, or husband, or to 
know which of his creeds he wished 
to be maintained, which of his books 
he wished to be believed, or which of 
his wives he wished not to be be- 
headed, the people of England, to do 
them justice, obeyed every signal of 
his caprice with a suppleness quite 
wonderful, and danced the hays with 
their monarch and his unfortunate 
wives through every variety of mys- 
tery and murder into which Thomas 
Aquinas and the executioner could 
lead them.” Popery, however, as 
England still remembers, made a des- 
perate, though fortunately an ineffec- 
tual rally in this country during the 
reign of Mary, and it certainly is a 
singular and striking circumstance, 
that this period, every hour of which 
might be counted by blood-drops in 
England, was in Ireland an “ inter- 
val of peace and quietness.” Nay, 
such, says Ware, was the tranquil- 
lity of the time that “ several Eng- 
lish families, friends to the reforma- 
tion, fled to Ireland, and there enjoy- 
ed their opinions and worship, with- 
out notice or molestation.” A strange 
fact! That the only part of the 
kingdom in which the reformers 
found safety and toleration, was pre- 
cisely that in which they had forfeit- 
ed every claim to both!.... The 
reign of Elizabeth presents however 
a very different scene—a scene of 
wholesale robbery and extermination ! 
The Queen herself seems to have 
been at length conscience-struck at 
the conduct of her Viceroys, and ex- 
claimed, on receiving some represen- 
tation of grievances, “ Alas, how I 
fear lest it be objected to us, 
as it was to Tiberius, by Bato, 
* You, you it is that are in fault, who 
have committed your flocks, not to 
shepherds, but to wolves.” There 
was but little wonder that she should 


thus express herself, when we find 

under the government of Lord Grey, 
the comfortable assurance given her, 
that “ little was left in Ireland for 
her Majesty to reign over but car- 
casses and ashes!” That the Viceroy 
himself was nothing loth in prosecut- 
ing this system of benevolence, we 
may collect from his butchering jn 
cold blood the garrison of Smerwick 
in Kerry, consisting of seven hundred 
men, who had surrendered to him 
onmercy! They were first disarmed 
and then murdered, and the English 
reader will start, we doubt not, when 
he hears that the head butcher on the 
occasion stands eminent in the annals 
of his country—* it is not without 
pain,(says Leland,) that we find a ser- 
vice, so horrid and detestable, com- 
mitted to Sir Walter Raleigh!” The 
effect of this policy in Munster, the 
most beautiful and richest part of 
Ireland, is best described by Spenser 
the poet, in his tract on the state of 
that unfortunate country. “ Notwith- 
standing that the same was a most 
rich and plentiful country, yet, ere 
one year and a half, they were 
brought to such wretchedness as that 
any stony heart would rue the same. 
Out of every corner of the woods aml 
glynns, they came creeping forth 
upon their hands, for their legs could 
not bear them ; they looked like ana- 
tomies of death; they spake like 
ghosts crying out of their graves; 
they did eat the dead carrions, yea, and 
one another soon after ; insomuch as 
the very carcasses they spared not to 
scrape out of their graves, and if they 
found a plot of water-cresses or 
shamrocks, there they flocked as to 
a feast for the time, yet not able to 
continue there withal ; that in short 
space there was none almost left, and 
a most populous and plentiful coun- 
try suddenly left void of man or 
beast!!!” Who would imagine that 
in the midst of such scenes the 
« Fairy Queen” was written? Time, 
and Vandalism, in Ireland more rui- 
ous than time, have left some traces 
still of the castle, in which the poet, 
by the redemption of his genius, el! 
deavoured to atone for the depravity 
by which he was surrounded. Into 
the rebellion, the effect of which is 
thus piteously described, was the 
Earl of Desmond driven by Eliza- 
beth’s governors, who “ had long 
looked with a watchful eye, (s@ys 
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Spenser,) on his immense possessions, 
and thinking him too tempting as an 
enemy to be suffered to remain as a 
friend, wrung him into undutifulness.” 
Their inhuman policy was successful 
—five hundred and seventy four thou- 
sand six hundred and twenty-eight 
acres were on this occasion the wages 
of blood. In Ulster and Munster the 
same system was adopted. “ In 
these provinces, the soldiers, (says 
Morison,) encouraged by the example 
of their officers, every where cut down 
the standing corn with their swords, 
and devised every means to deprive 
the wretched inhabitants of the ne- 
cessaries of life. Famine was judged 
the speediest and most effectual 
means of reducing them. The like 
expedient was practised in _ the 
northern provinces. The governor 
of Carrickfergus, Sir Arthur Chi- 
chester, issued from his quarters, and 
for twenty miles round reduced the 
country toadesert. Sir Samuel Bagnal, 
with the garrison of Newry, proceeded 
with the same severity and laid waste 
all the adjacent lands.” Captain 
Rock has left it out of the power of 
any partizan of the “ good Queen 
Bess” to screen her from a participa- 
tion in these sanguinary measures. 
The very best evidence is produced 
against her—herself. “Be not dis- 
mayed (said she, on hearing that 
O'Neal meditated some designs a- 
gainst her government), tell my 
Jriends, if he arise it will turn to their 
advantage ;_ there will be estates for 
them who want.” Indeed, it appears 
that her fears, as expressed above, of 
being assimilated to Tiberius, were 
perfectly understood by her political 
advisers. It would be difficult. for 
any profligate minister to give more 
odious counsel to the Roman monster 
than that which Elizabeth unblush- 
ingly received and basely acted on. 
“ Should we exert ourselves (say her 
deputies, in a dispatch addressed to 
their royal mistress), in reducing this 
country to order and civility, it must 
soon acquire power, consequence, 
and riches. The inhabitants will be 
thus alienated from England; they 
will cast themselves into the arms of 
some foreign power, or perhaps erect 
themselves into an independent and 
separate state. Let us rather eonnive 


al their disorders: for a weak and 
disordered people never can attempt 
to detach themselves from the crown 
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of England!” The reign of James I. 
seems to have inspired the Irish with 
some hopes of amelioration, but cer- 
tainly those hopes were founded on 
very slender grounds, arising, as they 
did, from the ambiguous toleration 
of a monarch who declared, that “he 
was loth to hang a priest only for re- 
ligion-sake and saying mass.” James 
however, pedant and coxcomb as he 
aeaniee was, was still an ho- 
nest bigot ; and, lest the matter should 
remain at all in doubt, he forthwith 
issued a proclamation, from which 
the following is an extract: “ Where- 
as his Majesty is informed that his 
subjects of Ireland have been deceiv- 
ed by a false report, that his Majesty 
was disposed to allow them liberty of 
conscience and the free choice of a 
religion ; he hereby dleclares to his 
beloved subjects of Ireland, that he 
will not admit any such liberty of 
conscience as they were made to ecx- 
yous by such report!!” Immediate- 
y after this, to prove to his “ beloved” 
subjects that he was in earnest, James 
banished the priests—denounced all 
who harboured them—forbade the 
exercise of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion—forced the Roman Catholics to 
attend Protestant worship on appoint- 
ed days, and, to cap the climax of his 
oppressions, established Roman Ca- 
tholic inquisitors, whose duty it was 
toinform against their own brethren 
wko in any way infringed upon the 
penal statutes! Well and truly 
might James tell his beloved that he 
would not allow them liberty of con- 
science. Having thus settled all 
controversial points on the subject of 
religion like a true theological dis- 
putant, he then paternally set about 
the regulation of their civil con- 
cerns. ‘After (says Captain Rock) 
some centuries of hints from the peo- 
ple themselves, it was at last found 
out by the Attorney General of King 
James, that my countrymen were by 
nature fond of law and justice ; but, 
as both together would have been too 
much for their unenlightened minds, 
it was so contrived as to give them 
the former without the latter ; and it 
is a curious proof of the ‘ amari ali- 
quid, which has always mingled 
with even the benefits we have re- 
ceived from England, that the first use 
made of the English law, on its first re- 
gular introduction into Ireland, was 
torob thousands of the unfortunate na-~ 
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tives of their property. Under pre- 
terice of a judicial inquiry into de- 
fective titles, a system of spoliation 
was established throughout the whole 
country, and the possessions of every 
man placed at the mercy of any crea- 
ture of the crown, who could detect 
a flaw or failure in his title.” By 
way of rendering this state process 
quite impartial, every jury who re- 
fused to find a title in the king was 
fined in the star-chamber and com- 
mitted to prison. Of course, as we may 
suppose, juries in general were ra- 
ther deaf to arguments in favour of 
the possessor: but, for the honour of 
human nature, we are glad to subjoin 
that on some occasions, all personal 
considerations were merged in the 
noble principles of justice ; the un- 
availing struggle however only added 
to the victims those men who had 
dared conscientiously to vindicate 
them. In one case, a whole county 
was swept into the treasury by this 
process. ‘‘ In the year 1611 (says 
Leland) on the seizure of the county 
of Wexford, when, upon a commis- 
sion to inquire out his Majesty’s 
title to the county, the jury offered 
their verdict of ‘ignoramus’ to the 
king's title, the commissioners re- 
fused to accept it, and bound the jury 
to appear before them in the Exche- 
quer court, where, when five of them 
still refused to find the title in the 
king, the commissioners committed 
them to prison!” Captain Rock, 
upon this subject, has converted a 
jest of Fielding’s into rhyme, which, 
if the critic should say has not the 
poet’s fire, the historian may vindi- 
cate by adding, that it wants his fiec- 
tion. 


The Irish had long made a deuce of a 
clatter, 

And wrangled, and fought about meum 
et tuum, 

Till England stept in and decided the 
matter, 

By kindly converting it all into suum. 


It is a curious fact that this reign, 
marked, as we see it was, by reli- 
gious persecution and civil rapine, 
was yet distinguished by the absence 
of almost all popular commotion! 
The annalists are grievously posed to 
account for this anomaly, and the 
solutions attempted by some of them, 
both English and Irish, are ludicrous 


‘m the extreme. Mr. O'Halloran de- 
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clares that, because King James was 
a descendant of Milesius, they bore 
it all in honour of their ancestor} 
“‘ Like the Irishman lately, (adds Cap- 
tain Rock,) who was nearly murdered 
on St. Patrick’s day, but forgave his 
assailant, for the sake of the Saint!” 
Sir John Davies on the other hand 
(he was the King’s Attorney-Gene- 
ral), takes a different, but certainly 
not less novel view of the matter. 
He says that “ the multitude, being 
brayed, as it were in a mortar, with 
sword, famine, and pestilence toge- 
ther, (a blessed compound !) submit- 
ted themselves to the English go- 
vernment, received the laws and ma- 
gistrates, and most gladly embraced 
King James’s pardon and peace in 
all parts of the realm with demon- 
strations of joy and comfort!” Now, 
that our friends on the other side of 
the water have been sometimes ac- 
cused of a little intellectual! confusion 
we are aware, but still it is clear 
that they must be greatly improved 
in this respect since the days of Sir 
John Davies. We would not ven- 
ture this upon our own authority, 
but having personally conferred with 
several Irish gentlemen who have 
come over here to study the law, 
they declared, one and all, that there 
are now very rare instances, at least, 
in their counties, of persous who con- 
sider that “ being brayed in a mor- 
tar with sword, famine, and pesti- 
lence together,” is at all contributory 
to personal comfort. Tobe sure, we 
have not asked them what they 
thought of any of these ingredients 
separately. Indeed, the Irish are 
monstrously improved since the 
Union. To whatever cause this 
alarming tranquillity is attributable, 
it seems to have created much dejec- 
tion in the family of the Rocks—the 
following fine ode was composed on 
the occasion, the translation of which 
is modestly deseribed as by no means 
conveying the — and bursting 
energy of the origin 


Rupes sonant carmina. Virgil. 


Where art thou, Genius of Riot ? 
Where is thy yell of defiance ? 


Why are the Sheas and O*Shaughnessies 
quiet ? . 

And whither have fled the O’Rourkes and 
O’Briens ? 

Up from thy slumber, O’Brannigan ! — , 

Rouse the Mac Shanes and O’Haggerties 


1824. | 
Courage, Sir Corney O"Toole—be a man 


agail— ¢ 
Never let Heffernan say—‘‘ What a brag- 
gart "tis!" 
Oh! when rebellion’s so feasible, 
Where is the kern would be slinking off ? 
Con OF THE BATTLES! what makes you 


so peaceable ? 
NIAL THE GRaNnD! what the devil are 


The reign of Charles I. represented 
in Ireland by the splendid but in-' 
famous Strafford, aggravated as far 
as it was possible the atrocities of 
James. His government in Ireland 
was, on a small scale, a perfect mo- 
del of despotism, combining all the 
brute coercion of the East with all 
the refined perfidy and machiavelism 
of the West, and giving full rein to 
talents of the noblest breed, in the 
most unbounded career of oppression 
and injustice. In one of his letters 
he asserts, “ now the King is as ab- 
solute here as any prince in the whole 
world can be.” There was, however, 
a lustre thrown round the bad acts 
of this man by “ those rare abilities of 
his, of which (says Lord Digby) God 
gave him the use, but the Devil the 
application.” We must let Captain 
Rock himself epitomise the sway of 
Cromwell—we have not the vanity 
to think ourselves capable of im- 
proving language which patriotism 
seems to have inspired and genius 
polished. « As if no possible change 
of circumstances vould exempt this 
wretched people from suffering, after 
having been so vigorously persecuted 
and massacred under the Royal go- 
vernment, as rebels, they were now 
still more vigorously persecuted and 
massacred under the parliamentary 
government, as royalists; and what 
with the Lords Justices on one side, 
and Cromwell and Ireton on the 
other, assisted by a pestilence which 
was the least cruel enemy» of the 
whole, they were at last reduced to 
a state very nearly realizing that 
long-desired object of English policy 
eir extirpation. Little more in- 
deed was left of the Catholic popu- 
lation than was barely sufficient to 
give life to the desolate region of 
Connaught, into which they were 
now driven like herds of cattle by 
Cromwell, under the menace of a 
proclamation, that, ‘all of them 


—— 


who, after that time, should be found 
in any other part of the kingdom, man, 
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woman, or child, might be killed by, 
any body who saw or met them ;'—~ 
while their estates, which at thattime 
constituted at least nine tenths of the 
landed property of the country, were 
divided among his officers and sol- 
diers, and among those adventurers 
who had advanced money for the 
war. Such was Cromwell’s way of 
settling the affairs of Ireland—and, 
if a nation 7s to be ruined, this pers 
haps is as good a way as any. It is 
at least more humane than the slow, 
lingering process of exclusion, dis- 
appointment, and degradation, by 
which their hearts are worn out un« 
der more specious forms of tyranny.” 
Cromwell was afraid, we suppose, 
that his Christianity might be sus- 
pected if he deviated from the Gos- 
pel conduct of his legitimate prede- 
cessors ; and, to put all suspicion out 
of the question, he determined to im- 
prove on it. He actually set the price 
of five pounds upon the head of a 
priest, being the exact sum at which 
he had previously rated the head of a 
wolf! Cromwell, who, like the de- 
vil, could quote scripture to his pur- 
pose, told his troops that they were 
to treat the Irish as Joshua treated 
the Canaanites, and accordingly “ all 
the spoils of the cities and the cattle 
they took for a prey unto themselves, 
and every man they smote with the 
edge of the sword, until they had 
destroyed them; neither lett they 
any to breathe.” Acting, no doubt, 
upon this scripture principle, he pro- 
mised the garrison of Drogheda quar- 
ter, and, on their surrender, began a 
massacre which lasted five days! “1 
wish, (said he, after narrating this 
exploit to parliament,) that all honest, 
hearts may give the glory of this to 
God alone, to whom indeed the praise 
of tars mercy ‘belongs.”—When the 
usurpation of Cromwell closed, it was 
supposed, as a matter of course, that 
the Irish, who were the last defen- 
ders of the Royal cause, would have 
received their merited remuneration. 
It would seem however to be really 
their fate to beequally ill-treated whe- 
ther they were loyal or rebellious! 
The very first act of Charles LI. on his 
restoration, was to declare thatthe 

had been conquered by his Majesty's 
protestant subjects (Cromwell, Lreton, 
and Co.), and that their estates be- 
came vested in the crown !!— Thus, 
(exclaims Lord Clare, in his speech 
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on the Union,) seven millions eight 
hundred thousand acres of land were 
set out to a motley crew of English 
adventurers, civil and military, near- 
ly to the total exclusion of the old 
inhabitants of the island. And thus, 
a new colony of new settlers, com- 
posed of all the various sects which 
then infested England— Independents, 
Anabaptists, Seceders, Brownists, So- 
cinians, Millenarians, and Dissenters 
of every description, many of them 
infected with the leaven of demo- 
cracy, poured into Ireland, and were 
put into possession of the ancient in- 
heritance of its inhabitants.”—The 
reign of James II. was more disas- 
trous, if possible, to the Irish than 
any which preceded it, and disas- 
trous solely from their loyalty. James, 
as is well known, tock refuge in Ire- 
land, making in that country his last 
stand against his son-in-law—or ra- 
ther his Jast rum from him; for had 
James stood his ground as he ought, 
his case would have been far from 
desperate. But James did not choose 
to put “his life upon a cast,” nor 
would he stand any “ hazard” what- 
soever. ‘ Change Kings with us 
(exclaimed a captain in Sarsfield’s 
regiment,) and we'll fight it over 
again with you.” The Irish Catho- 
lics have attached to this monarch a 
very homely appellation, in conse- 
quence of his conduct at the battle of 
the Boyne. The situation of the Irish 
at the revolution of 1688 may well be 
considered by Captain Rock as ano- 
malous. “ If they were loyal to the 
King de jure, they were hanged by 
the King de facto; and if they es- 
caped with life from the King de facto, 
it was but to be plundered and pro- 
scribed by the King de jure afterwards. 


Hac gener atque socer coeant mercede su- 
orum.— Virgil. 


In a manner so summary, prompt, and 
ities she 

*Twixt father aud son-in-law matters were 
settled. 


“« In fact, most of the outlawries in 
Ireland were for treason committed 
the very day on which the Prince 
and Princess of Orange accepted the 
crown in the Banqueting-house ; 
though the news of this event could 
not possibly have reached the other 
side of the channel on the same day, 
and the Lord Lieutenant of King 
James with an army to enforce obe- 


dience was at that time in actual 
+ pee of the government! § 
ittle was common sense consulted 
or the mere decency of forms ob. 
served, by that rapacious spirit which 
nothing less than the confiscation 
of the whole island could satisfy.” 
After James's departure the people 
maintained a brave but ineffectual 
struggle ; it was terminated by the 
capitulation of Limerick on the faith 
of articles, by which the Roman (Ca- 
tholics were anteed liberty of 
conscience and security of property. 
These articles were solemnly ratified 
under the great seal of England. 
The wax was not cold, however, 
when the foundation of the penal 
code was laid, and acts were passed 
for disarming the papists—for ba- 
nishing the regular clergy out of the 
kingdom—for preventing Catholics 
from intermarrying with Protestants, 
and a variety of others which it is 
revolting to remember, and would be 
still more so to repeat! ‘This was 
followed by the additional confisca- 
tion of one million, sixty thousand, 
seven hundred and ninety-two acres! 
It is stated as a curious fact, that at 
the time of the capitulation of Lime- 
rick, William had actually a procla- 
mation prepared and about to be 
promulgated, offering to the Catholics 
the free exercise of their religion, half 
the church establishment of Ireland, 
and the moiety of their ancient pro- 
perties! ‘ This was called (says 
Leland) the secret proclamation ; be- 
cause, though printed, it was never 
published, having been suppressed 
on the first intelligence of the treaty 
of Limerick.” The Catholics, how- 
ever, have no great cause to regret 
this suppression, unless they can at- 
tach more credit to the naked pro- 
mise of a King than to his signature, 
backed by the great seal of England. 
The conscience which swallowed a 
treaty would not have been very apt 
to strain at a proclamation. Captain 
Rock, however, certainly does seem 
to attach to King William a character 
for liberality, for which, in his Irish 
conduci at least, we confess we do 
not see the justification. The reason 
iven is contained in this extract 
rom a letter written by him to the 
Emperor before his expedition to Eng- 


land. * 1 ought to entreat your “ 
perial Majesty to be assured, anit 
will employ all my credit to provide 
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that the Roman Catholics of that 
country may enjoy liberty of con- 
science, and be put out of fear of 
being persecuted on account of their 
religion.” Unfortunately, however, 
the promises of men out of office, 
and their practice in it, are very dif- 
ferent things, nor can we see any 
thing in William’s conduct to Ire- 
land after his accession to incline us, 
against the scripture precept, to 
put “ faith in princes.” That the 
Irish Protestants estimate his friend- 
ship more highly than the Irish Ca- 
tholics have any cause to do his 
faith, appears from the fact that he 
is to this day the idol of the Orange- 
men. A standing toast of their lodges 
(if indeed that can be well called a 
standing toast which is seldom given 
until they are unable to stand) is 
contained in the following very pious 
and patriotic sentence—“ Come, my 
boys—I give you the glorious, pious, 
and immortal memory of the great 
and good King William, who saved 
us from Pope and Popery, James 
and slavery, wooden shoes and brass 
money—here, my boys, here’s bad 
luck to the Pope, and a hempen 
rope to all papists”—(nine times nine 
on their knees)!!! The reigns of Anne 
and George I complete the account 
of Captain Rock’s ancestors. This 
period is lightly passed over, as be- 
ing chiefly occupied in the perfection 
of the penal code, which they brought 
at last to so high a degree of polish 
as to extort for it from Burke the fol- 
lowing no very enviable eulogium— 
“ It was truly a machine of wise and 
elaborate contrivance, and as well 
fitted for the impoverishment, oppres- 
sion, and degradation of a people, and 
the debasement in them of human na~ 
ture itself, as ever proceeded from the 
perverted ingenuity of man.” The fol- 
lowing prayers of petitions, extracted 
from the journals of the Irish House 
of Commons, prove how completely 
Christianity had at that time infused 
its divine spirit into all classes, how- 
ever humble, of the people. One was 
presented by the protestant porters of 
Dublin, against one Darby Ryan, 
“a captain under the late King 
James and a papist, notoriously dis- 
affected, who fought up whole cargoes 
of coals, and employed those of his own 
persuasion 'to curry the same to his cus- 


tomers!” Another from the Dublin 


hackney coachmen prayed the House 
“ that it might be enacted, that none 
but protestant hackney coachmen might 
have liberty to keep and drive hackney 
coaches!” Swift, with inimitable hu- 
mour, improves upon this by gravely 
declaring that, if the Dublin cries 
are allowed to continue “ they ought 
to be only trusted in the hands of pro- 
testants, who had given security to the 
government.” These were followed 
up by a proposal actually made in 
the Irish House, “ which,” says 
Captain Rock, “1 know not how to 
describe, except by saying, that it 
deserves, perhaps, par excellence, the 
designation of a penal law, and by 
referring for the atrocious particulars 
to Curry, Plowden, and other his- 
torians.” On the subject of this pro- 
posal, which materially interested the 
Roman Catholic clergy, we cannot 
possibly be more minute than the 
delicacy of the Captain has precluded 
him from being. We may, however, 
just add, that if it was intended in 
aid of their canonical vow of celi- 
bacy, the “‘ wisdom of our ancestors” 
never yet devised a measure more 
pertinent to its purpose. The cabi- 
net of England rejected it with in- 
dignation. 

Captain Rock, the present auto- 
biographer, was born in the year 
1763, on the very day “ on which 
good father Sheehy, the parish priest 
of Clogheen, was hanged at Clonmell 
on the testimony of a perjured wit- 
ness, for a crime of which he was as 
innocent as the child unborn.” As 
tithe matters seemed likely to oc- 
cupy much of the attention of the 
family, and as he happened to be a 
tenth son, it struck his father that the 
ancient Irish mode of dedicating the 
tenth child to the service of the 
church might be revived in his per- 
son with considerable propriety. He 
accordingly had him christened De~ 
cimus, and resolved, if his talent lay 
that way, to bring him up exclusive- 
ly to the tithe department. Another 
motive which induced him to this 
step was, the existence of the follow- 
ing prophecy in the family, to which, 
like a catholic, he clung tena- 
ciously in the days of his dejection. 


As long as Ireland shall pretend, 

Like sugar loaf turn’d upside down, 
To stand upon its smaller end, 

So long shall live old Rocx’s renown. 
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As long as popish spade and scythe 
Shall dig and cut the ® Sassanagh’s tithe, 
And popish purses pay the tolls 

On heaven's road for Sassanagh souls— 
As long as millions shall kneel down 
To ask of thousands for their own, 
While thousands proudly turn away, 
And to the millions answer ** nay ”— 
So long the merry reign shall be 

Of Captain Rock and his family. 


The education of the Captain is 
ushered in by a chapter on the va- 
rious public boards and institutions, 
for the instruction of youth, esta- 
blished by the government in Ireland, 
which those who wish for much 
amusing information on that subject 
would do well to read; they are 
summed up by the author as one of 
the means of effectually “ benight- 
ing, beggaring, and brutalizing the 
Irish people.” His own immediate 
tuition was entrusted to one of the 
indigenous pedagogues of the soil 
usually denominated “ hedge-school- 
masters,” from the antiquity of the 
place in which the academy was 
held—namely, the open air. Captain 
Rock thinks his school ought rather 
to have been denominated a univer- 
sity, because “ the little students 
having first received the rudiments 
of their education in a ditch, were 
from thence promoted in due time, to 
graduate under the hedge.” The fol- 
lowing humourous account of the 
abduction of a schoolmaster is given 
as a custom formerly by no means 
uncommon—a similar account is in- 
deed to be found in Lady Morgan’s 
Sketches in Ireland. “A few miles 
from our village, on the other side of 
the river, there was a schoolmaster 
of much renown and some Latin, 
whose pupils we had long envied for 
their possession of such an instructor, 
and still more, since we had been 
deprived of our own. At last, upon 
consulting with my brother graduates 
of the hedge, a bold measure was 
resolved upon, which I had the ho- 
nour of being appointed leader to 
carry into effect. One fine moon- 
light night, crossing the river in full 
force, we stole upon the slumbers of 
the unsuspecting schoolmaster, and 
carrying him off in triumph from his 
disconsolate disciples, placed him 
down in the same cabin that had 


been occupied by the deceased Albe- 
cedarian. It is not to be supposed 
that the transtluvian tyros submitted 
patiently to this infringement of lite. 
rary property—on the contrary, the 
famous war for the rape of Helen 
was but a skirmish to that which 
arose on the enlevement of the school- 
master ; and, after alternate victo- 
ries and defeats on both sides, the 
contest ended by leaving our party in 
peaceable possession of the peda- 
gogue, who remained contentedly 
amongst us many years, to the no 
small increase of Latin in the neigh- 
bourhood. Such, gentle reader, is 
the unceremonious way in which 
matters of love, law, and learing 
are settled among us. Whether the 
desired object be cattle, young ladies, 
or schoolmasters, abduction is the 
process resorted to most commonly.” 
The principal books which these 
worthy preceptors select as manuals 
for their young pupils, are given in 
an accurate catalogue: the reader 
will not fail to remark, that “ Moll 
Flanders” is amongst them. By the 
bye, this book seems to be particu- 
larly obnoxious to the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy—whether it is from their 
habitual continence we know not, 
but one and all, they have met and 
disclaimed poor Moll Flanders !— 
«Come one, come all,”’ however, the 
authority of Captain Rock is not 
to be disputed. In whatever odour 
Moll may now be, it clearly ap- 
pears that she was once a favourite— 
this seems the age, however, for great 
men to forego their predilections. 
The state of Ireland, from the re- 
volution, till, in fact, the year 1782, 
is described as one of complete de- 
pendence upon England. The Irish 
parliament was a kind of “ chapel of 
ease” to that of Westminster—every 
bill was subject to the censure of a 
Privy Council, and the revision ot an 
English Attorney General—in short, 
the country had as little to do with 
the proceedings of the legislature, as 
“a corpse has with the inquest the 
coroner holds over it.” Government, 
however, was obliged to keep some 
of the great families in pay, so as to 
exhibit some decent show of debate 
and disquisition, but, in time, these 
‘¢ undertakers,” as they were called, 





* The Irish term for a protestant or Englishman. 
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became so exorbitant in their de- 
mands, that it was necessary to re- 
cruit others into the corps of corrup- 
tion. Lord Townshend bought over 
as many patriots as were necessary, 
and the names of Loftus, Beresford, 
&c. showed the old stipendiaries, the 
Leinsters, Ponsonbys, and Shan- 
nons, that dusiness might be done 
without them. The pension list was 
accordingly swollen 65000/. a year 
beyond the sum vested in the discre- 
tion of the crown. It would be te- 
dious, if not endless, to enumerate 
all the artifices by which talent was 
corrupted, and corruption strength- 
ened, but some slight idea of it may 
be formed from the fact, that “ under 
the administration of Lord Harcourt, 
for the purpose of recruiting the 
treasury bench against the meeting 
of parliament, five earls, seven vis- 
counts, and eighteen baronets, were 
all made in one day!” Let the annals 
of parliamentary management match 
that if they can. We cannot wonder 
that “ the venality, peculation, aud 
extravagance exhibited in the higher 


departments of the state soon spread . 


through the lower. <A concordat of 
mutual connivance was established 
throughout—and clerks, with a salary 
of 1001. a year, entertained their 
principals with fine dinners and 
claret, out of the perquisites. In the 
ordnance department, it was found in 
Lord Buckingham’s time, that the 
arms, ammunition, and military ac- 
coutrements, condemned as useless, 
were stolen out at one gate, brought in 
at the other, aud charged anew to the 
public account!!!” The time, how- 
ever, was at last come when Ireland 
was to exhibit something of the port 
and show of freedom — while the 
American struggle was in progress, 
Eugland, who had been strong in 
oppressing Ireland, found out that 
she was too weak to defend her—the 
fleets of France and Spain rode in the 
channel, and the British cabinet were 
obliged to concede to the Irish vo- 
lunteers the task of defending their 
country from invasion. The danger 
was averted—but a warning voice 
arose amongst the people, mad, under 
the guidance of Grattan, the volun- 
teers held their arms in their hands 
till they extorted for their country a 
free trade, and an independent legis- 
lature. The Irish people naturally 
hailed this era as the birth-day of 
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their glory—but, alas, it only gleam- 
ed and vanished, and in the words of 
its creator, he who “ sat by the 
cradle of that independence, followed 
its hearse.” The reflections excited 
at this period in the bosom of Cap- 
tain Rock are thus feelingly and 
beautifully described. “ And here— 
as a free confession of weaknesses 
constitutes the chief charm and use 
of biography—I will candidly own 
that the dawn of prosperity and con- 
cord, which I now saw breaking over 
the fortunes of my country, so daz- 
zled and deceived my youthful eyes, 
and so unsettled every hereditary no- 
tion of what I owed to my name and 
family, that—shall I confess it? I 
even hailed with pleasure the pros- 
pects of peace and freedom that 
seemed opening around me; nay, 
was ready, in the boyish enthusiasm 
of the moment, to sacrifice my own 
personal interest in all future riots 
and rebellions, to the one bright, se- 
ducing object of my country’s liberty 
and repose. This I own was weak- 
ness; but it was a weakness ‘ plus 
fort que moi.’ 1 ought to have learned 
better from the example of my re- 
vered father, who, too proud and 
shrewd to cheat himself with hope, 
had resolved to make the best of his 
only inheritance—despair. I might 
have learned, better too, even from the 
example of our rulers—who not only 
have never indulged in any castle- 
building for Ireland themselves, but 
have done their best to dispel as soon 
as formed the bright ‘ dreams into 
the future’ of others. But I was 
young and enthusiastic, and _ this 
must be my excuse. When I con- 
templated such a man as the venera- 
ble Charlemont, whose nobility was 
to the people like a fort over a valley 
—elevated above them solely for 
their defence; who introduced the 
polish of the courtier into the camp 
of the freeman, and served his coun- 
try with all that pure, platonic devo- 
tion, which a true knight in the times 
of chivalry proffered to his mistress ; 
when I listened to the eloquence of 
Grattan, the very music of freedom— 
her first fresh matin song, after a long 
night of slavery, degradation, and 
sorrow—when I saw the bright 
offerings which he brought to the 
shrine of his country, wisdom, ge- 
nius, courage, and patience, Imvi- 
gorated and embellished by all those 
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social domestic virtues, without 
which, the loftiest talents stand iso- 
lated in the moral waste around them, 
like the pillars of Palmyra, towering 
in a wilderness; when I reflected on 
all this, it not only disheartened me 
from the mission of discord which I 
had undertaken, but made me se- 
cretly hope that it might be rendered 
unnecessary ; and that a country 
which could produce such men, and 
achieve such a revolution, might yet, 
in spite of the joint efforts of the 
government and-my family, take her 
rank in the scale of nations, and be 
happy!” These visions, however, 
were soon dispelled by old Rock, the 
father, who thus in prophetic lan- 
guage drew aside the curtain which 
hung between him and futurity, and 
showed the actual features of the 
country in its hour of national jubilee 
and triumph. The sketch is indeed 
given with the hand of a master. 
“ A parliament emancipated, itis true, 
from Poyning’s law, but rotten to 
the heart with long habits of corrup- 
tion, and ready to fall at the first 
touch of the tempter—a conspiracy 
against the very existence of this 
parliament, meditated even now in 
the birth-hour of her independence, 
and only reserved, like Meleager’s 
billet, till the fit moment of her ex- 
tinction arrives—an aristocracy left 
free by this measure, without the 
restraints of an appellate jurisdic- 
tion, to give the fullest swing to their 
tyranny and caprice—five-sixths of 
the — still shut cut from 
that boasted constitution, whose bles- 
sings, like the ‘ sealed fountain’ of 
Solomon kept exclusively for his own 
private drinking, are still reserved for 
a small privileged caste alone—a spi- 
rit of intolerance even among those 
self-styled patriots, who ¢ think it 
freedom when themselves are free,’ 
and who, though standing in the 
fullest sunshine of the constitution, 
would not believe in the substance of 
their liberty if they did not see it cast 
a shadow of slavery over others—an 
established church rising rapidly into 
power and wealth, and wringing her 
wealth from the very vitals of those 
whom her power is employed in op- 
pressing and persecuting: such are 
the principal ingredients of which 
this happy country is composed at 

sent, and such the materials of 

ture discord on which the dynasty 


of the Rocxs may confidently calcue 
late, for the long continuance, if not 
perpetuation, of their reign.” Soon 
after this speech, which proved his 
last, old Rock departed this life 
having been wounded in a skirmish 
with some parish officers, who had 
seized the cow of a poor woman for 
church rates, and were driving it off 
in triumph to the pound, amid the la- 
mentations of her little ones. The 
description of old Rock must, by no 
means, be omitted. Itisa painting 
for which every individual peasant 
of the old Milesian race may have 
sat, and is given with infinite truth 
and humour. ‘ My father’s charac. 
ter was an assemblage of all those 
various ingredients that meet and 
ferment in the heads and hearts of 
Irishmen. Though brave as a lion, 
his courage was always observed to 
be in the inverse proportion of the 
numbers he had to assist him; and 
though ready to attempt even the 
impossible when alone, an adequate 
force was sure to diminish his confi- 
dence, and superiority in numbers 
over the enemy was downright fatal 
to him. The pride which he took in 
his ancestry was the more grand and 
lofty, from being founded altogether 
on fancy—a well authenticated pedi- 
gree, however noble, would have de- 
stroyed the illusion. I was indeed 
indebted for my first glimmering 
knowledge of the history and anti- 
quities of Ireland, to those evening 
conversaziones round our small turf 
fire, where, after a frugal repast 
upon that imaginative dish ‘ pota- 
toes and point,’ my father used to 
talk of the ‘traditions of other times 
—of the first coming of the Saxon 
strangers among us—of the wars 
that have been ever since waged be- 
tween them, and the real Irish, who, 
by a blessed miracle, — exter- 
minated under every succeeding Lord 
Lieutenant, are still as good as new, 
and ready to be exterminated again 
—of the great deeds done by the 
Rocks in former days, and the me 
phecy which foretells to them a long 
race of glory to come—all which the 
grandams of the family would wind 
up with such stories of the massacres 
committed by Black Tom (Lord 
Strafford), and Old Oliver, as have 
often sent me to bed with the dark 
faces of these terrible peeeay we 
before my eyes. His hospitality w4° 
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ever ready at the call of the stranger ; 
and it was usual with us at meal 
time (a custom still preserved amon 
the cottiers of the south) for aan 
member of the family to put by a 
potatoe and a drop of milk, as a con- 
tribution for the first hungry wan- 
derer that should present himself at 
the door. Strangers, however, to be 
thus well received, must come to pass 
through our neighbourhood, not to 
settle in it; for, in the latter case, 
the fear of their dispossessing any of 
the actual occupants by offering more 
to the agent or middle man, for the 
few acres each held of him at will, 
made them objects, far more of jea- 
lousy than of hospitality—and sum- 
mary means were always taken to 
quicken their transit from among us. 
When oppression is up to the brim, 
every little accident that may cause 
it to overflow is watched with ap- 
prehension ; but where this feeling 
did not interfere, hospitality had its 
full course, and a face never seen be- 
fore, and never to be seen again, was 
always sure of the most cordial wel- 
come. Of my father’s happy talent 
for wit and humour, I could fill my 
page with innumerable specimens— 
all seasoned with that indescribable 
sort of vernacular relish which Cicero 
attributes to the old Roman plea- 
santry. But half the effect would 
be lost unless I could * print his 
face with the joke;’ besides, the 
charm of that Irish tone would be 
wanting, which gives such rich effect 
to the enunciation of Irish humour, 
and which almost inclines us to 
think, while we listen to it, that a 
brogue is almost the only music to 
which wit should be set. That sort 
of confused eddy, too, which the 
back-water of wit’s current often 
makes, and which in common par- 
lance is called a bull, very frequently, 
of course, occurred in my father’s 
conversation. It is well known, how- 
ever, that this sort of blunder among 
the Irish is as different from the 
blunders of duller nations, as the bull 
Serapis was from all other animals of 
the same name; and that, like him, 
if they do not quite owe their origin 
to celestial fire, they have, at least, a 
large infusion of lunar rays in them.” 
Ve are sorry we cannot give the 
entire of this description, but the 


length to which our analysis has gone 
renders it impossible. Much of this 
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volume is devoted to a detail of the 
privations which the Irish Catholics 
endure, and into this discussion we 
do not mean to follow it. The Ro- 
man Catholics themselves seem in- 
clined, as far as they can, to rivet 
their fetters still closer. The port 
which they have of late assumed 
seems to savour far more of defiance 
than supplication ; they really force 
even their friends to inquire, if, pros- 
trate as they pretend to be, they can 
get up a mock parliament of their 
own, institute inquiries into the courts 
of justice, levy taxes in the shape of 
Catholic rent, vote most insulting and 
almost libellous addresses, and frame 
memorials vituperating the heir a 

parent to the throne—what would 
they not do in their hour of prosperi- 
ty and triumph? The truth is, suck 
conduct goes far to justify the asser- 
tion made some nights since in par- 
liament, that their emancipation 
would drive Protestantism totally out 
of Ireland. If a man insults you 
when on his knees, it is not very dif- 
ficult to guess what he will do if you 
suffer him to get upon his legs. Ad- 
vocates as we are for the concession 
of any boon consistent with the safe- 
ty of the constitution, we would not 
yield it to those, who, like the beg- 
gar in Gil Blas, second their petition 
with a blunderbuss at our breast. 
There is not any difference between 
the sullen bigot of adversity, and the 
sanguinary tyrant of prosperity, ex- 
cept that of situation. In saying 
thus much, however, upon this im- 
portant subject, we cannot avoid 
adding, that the details here given of 
the tithe system, the conduct of the 
church itself, and of some of its apos- 
tles in particular, are but little likely 
to uphold the credit of the Protestant 
establishment. Prominent amongst 
these, are the insults which the Pro- 
testant clergy are too frequent in 
flinging upon their Roman Catholic 
brethren. Alluding, upon this sub- 
ject, to an unfortunate member of an 
antithesis used in his first charge by 
the present archbishop of Dublin, 
Captain Rock 9 ony A exclaims, 
« But what will those haughty ec- 
clesiastics, who pronounce Catho- 
licism to be ‘ a church without a re- 
ligion’—what will they say, when, 
by the operation of causes which 
seem as progressive as time itself, 
this people of Catholics whom they 
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insult so wantonly—whose number 
is at this moment as great as that of 
the Protestants of England in 1638, 
and who are, in spite of misery and 
Malthus, every hour increasing— 
shall, like the disloyal waves ae 
round the feet of Canute, encroac 
still further on their sacred precincts 
—when this ‘church without a re- 
ligion,’ shall have left them a church 
without a laity, and when one who 
inquires ‘ where is the Protestant 
— of Ireland,’ may receive near- 
y the same answer as that inspect- 
ing Colonel, who, on asking ‘ where 
is the Donegal light troop, was an- 
swered by a solitary voice ‘ Here I 
am, your honour!’ ” 

Some very curious instances are 
given of the determination of the 
Irish clergy not to divulge by any of- 
ficial document the enormous wealth 
of their church, and, among these, not 
the least amusing, is the pleasant 
«« second thought” of Doctor Beaufort. 
This gentleman, it seems, had in- 
tended in his Ecclesiastical Map of 
the Church to mark the church lands 
with a particular colour, but findin 
the space through which this sacr 
line meandered, so vast, “ he thought 
it wiser, like Dogberry, to ‘ give God 
thanks and make no boast,’ and pub- 
lished the map without its betraying 
accompaniment!” On the tithe sys- 
tem the Captain is most eloquent, 


and after giving a detail of its atro- 
cities enough to make one’s hair, ‘like 
Sir Thomas Lethbridge’s wig, stand 
on end with horror, he breaks forth 
into the following joyous apostrophe, 
“¢ All hail, most ancient and venera- 
ble tithes, by whatever name ye de- 
light to be called, predial, mixed, or 
personal! Long may ye flourish with; 
your attendant blessings of valuators, 
tithe-farmers, and bishops’ courts, to 
the honour and glory of parsons Mor- 
ritt, Morgan, &c. and to the main- 
tenance for ever of the church mili- 
tant, as by law (and constables) 
established in Ireland !” 

Having now given our readers 
some general idea of this volume, our 
limits warn us to conclude. It is full 
of instruction and amusement—an 
entertaining and melancholy volume, 
which Englishmen ought to be 
ashamed and Irishmen afraid to read, 
but which the enemies of both will 
dwell on with pleasure, and (it may 
be, if things change not) with profit 
also. Dit avertite /—Although the 
work is published anonymously its 
author is understood to be Mr. Moore 
the poet—he may now add to his 
name the title of historian, and cer- 
tainly deserves the credit of having 
preserved “in amber” not merely 
the worms, but the more noxious 
political reptiles of his country. 








THE PIRATE'S SONG. 


O tapy come to the Indies with me, 
And reign and rule on the sunny sea ; 

My ship’s a palace, my deck’s a throrie— 
And all shall be thine the sun shines on. 


A gallant ship and a boundless sea, 
A piping wind and the foe on our lee ; 
My pennon streaming se gay from the mast, 


My cannon flashing all! brig 


t and fast. 


The Bourbon lilies wax wan as I sail, 
America’s stars I strike them pale ; 

Let kings rule earth by a right divine, 

Thou shalt be queen of the fathomless brine. 


4. 


Thy shining locks are worth Java's isle, 
Can the spices of Saba buy thy smile ; 


The glories of sea, and the 
All shall be thine for the wave of thy hand. 


deur of land, 
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AN EPIGRAM. 


' An Epigram should be an arrow, 
Pointed and narrow : 
Or like a sword, 
A bright sharp word ; = 
Or—as it ‘was in classic days, — 
A spark—a flash—a meteor'blaze,’ ‘°° !! 
Enlightening but not burning with its rays. 

ae 
A FINE EAR. b itera 


Thou hast most delicate organs, fried; I know; 

Thou hearest the grass of spring-time grow 

In the fair land of song—yet when the breeze 

Rustles and agitates the laurel trees,-«) « ” 

SS eee [Bet wot 

Then—thou art deaf: : poste 
Klopstock. Ui 


i 


TO A CRITIC. ” 


You will not print your book, bit mine abusé : 


Print yours—and say of mine whate’er you chuse. © 
bua | Rammer. 


Send you my works? Nay, hang me if I do— 
You'll sell them, but you'll never read them through. 
‘ee te” ptt, einai 
Was it my book you read? You had the skill; 
To make it,seem your own, you read so ill. 
Rammer. 


TO A GREY-HAIRED BELLE. 


Those hazel ringlets are her own-—-she said ; 
And so they are—Mac Alpine's bill was paid. , 
Rammer. 


) 


TO AN AUTHOR. 


You ask me why I fail’d'to send 

My book to you, admiring friend ! 

Why, faith, I thought that if I,did it, 

You'd send me yours, and bid me read it. 
Rammler. 


Jone, 1924. 2Q 





! 
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TO MY WIFE. 


One general law guides nature from above, 
“« Bloom, children, bloom, then bear your fruit and die.” 
But the bright orange tree and thou, my love! 
Bloom in full sweets, and blooming, fructify. 
Gemmingen. 
He who can what he will is a fortunate man : 
He is wiser and greater who wills what he can! 
. Weisse. 
TOAST. 
Away with healths, and fill your glasses, 
And drive the cheerful wine about ; 
We'll think of toasts, and songs, and lasses, 
When our o’erflowing bow] is out. 
TOM’S SATIRES. 


Tom publish’d satires ‘gainst his friend, ‘tis said— 
If that be published, which is never read. 
Lessing. 
SLEEP. 


Lovely sleep! thou beautiful image of terrible death, 
Be thou my pillow-companion, my angel of rest! 
Come O sleep ! for thine are the joys of living and dying: 


Life without sorrow, and death with no anguish, no pain. 
Schmidt. 


TO A CLASSIC. 


Yes! thou hast talent--thine the golden store 
Of all the Grecian, all the Roman lore, 
But thou wilt fail—for in thy classic schools 


Thou hast not learnt, my friend, to tolerate fools. 
Schmidt. 


RALPH AND I. 


You always evil speak of me, 

I good, whene’er I talk of thee. 
Yet, strange, whate’er we say or do, 
The world believes not me, nor you. 


CONSCIENCE. 


Conscience paid old Nunks a visit, 
“O ’tis you, informer! is it? 
One of those that won't be quiet— 
Rogue be gone! I'll have no riot.” 
Kirk. 
TO CLIMENE. 


Thy ivory teeth, thy auburn hair, 

Thy rosy cheeks are thine, my. fair ! 

And thou wert charming couldst thou buy 
A ray for thy lack-lustre eye. 


Kirk. 
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TO A TRANSLATOR OF HOMER. 
Hopest thou to go unpunish’d, Ned? 
Because thou only stabb’st the dead ! 

Kirk. 


AN EXAMPLE. 


Were I to call thee booby, Sam! 
I should not epigrammatize ; 
But ’twere a pungent epigram 
To call thee—wise. 
| Kazner. 


TO A LONG NOSED LaDy. 
Would you be kiss’d—your lips say so— 
But your long nose says plainly—No ! 

Murr. 

TO GENERAL # @& 


Your head is bald—but don’t with Fortune quarrel, 
She only shows you how it wants a laurel. 
Murr, 


ALCHEMISTS. 


How many an alchemist has proved an ass, 
And brought his gold to copper and to brass. 
Murr. 


ON THE ANCIENTS. 


Why should I distract my head, 

Seeking what the ancients said ? 

Why consult them—I can’t see 

That they e’er consulted me. 

Nicolay. 
Your map of trayels—just to catch the unwary— 
As if there were no Paterson, nor Carey. 
Clodius. 
TO A BEAUTIFUL GIRL. 


O cruel girl! 1 did but steal one kiss, 
And you have stolen away my heart for this. 
Kretschmann. 


You gave a kiss—a kiss that best of blisses, 
And left a longing for a hundred kisses. 
Kretschmann. 


Dick is no fool, friend! be assur’d, 
However it may strike you ; 
But you are one, upon my word, 
And he is very like you. 
Kretschmann. 


2Q2 
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HELVETIUS ON HIS De 1’ psPRiT. 


. For my book's sake I should be glad 
Ei Jf it more: truth and reason had ; 


4 i But for the world’s sake, I conde, 
yf I should be well pleased had it less. 
a4 : Engelschall. 


+} John, on the sacred Christian law, 
Says he would your attention fix ; 
So th’ othér day a Jew I saw 


Discoursing o'er a crucifix. 
Jacobi. 


TO A FLOWER. | 
O spring perfuming—privileged blossom, 
Sweet is thy destiny ; 
For thou wert born on Flora’s bosom— 


On Mary’s breast doat die. 
André. 


To CLEANTHUS. 
If speaking ill a crime must be, 


ie © nobie'shoitld ‘ever speak of thee ! 
f t = Eschenburg. 
_ . THRE COCK. 
rs With what delight 
3 He crows at morning,’ 


And struts at night— 

And walks among his partlets, scorning 
All that surround him! See how great, 
In all the majesty of pomp and state— 
He only wants a star and garter bright ! 





Diring. + 
COMPARISON. 
bs In Shakspeare 7s the holy glow 
8 Which in Voltaire appears : 
| . The bard of Ferney talks of tears ;— 
, The tears of Shakspeare flow. 


i" Wao ‘i >» -'Clandins. 


ANOTHER TRANSLATION. 


Voltaire and Shakspeare, of their sg 


My mind this notion keeps; . 
sa | weep, the bard of Ferney, says ;- _ 


But Shakspeare weeps. 


J. B. 
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RICHARD THE THIRD, 
AFTER THE MANNER OF THE ANCIENTS. 





Memini,— Persius, 


I was engage, a short time since, 
in looking over some Cambridge 
Prize Compositions, among which 
were imitations, in Greek iambic 
metre, of speeches from Coriolanus 
and Henry the Eighth. While con- 
sidering these ingenious attempts to 
invest British poetry with the tragic 
garb of ancient Athens, 1 was led 
into a fanciful speculation on the 
manner in which Atschylus or So- 
phocles would probably have arranged 
the materials employed by Shak- 
speare in the construction of his 
matchless scenes. This meditation 
lasted so Jong, and proceeded so far, 
as to become rather a dream than a 
reverie, and it terminated in a kind 
of illusion, such as Corelli is said to 
have opera when the Devil 
(as he fancied) came before him in 
the form of a musician, and regaled 
him with a strain of inconceivable 
harmony. The spirits that waited 
on my visionary hour were of a purer 
class. It seemed to me that the 
three renowned masters of Grecian 
tragedy were, by some unknown 
means, personally assembled, and 
holding a poetical conference, of 
which | was permitted to be a hear- 
+s They pt at gett in 
a fit of sportive rivalry, to uce, 
each after his own manner, a a- 
tic » founded on the scenes of 
Shakspeare ; and it was agreed that 
the experiment should be made on 
Richard the Third. 

To attempt more than a general 
outline of these extraordinary prolu- 
sions would, I fear, be thought pre- 
sumptuous, even if my remembrance 
of them were more t Corelli, 
I believe, after awaking from his 
dream, could never recollect one 
note of all that the fiend had fiddled 
to him. My mind, though somewhat 
more tenacious, has preserved few and 
indistinct traces of its visionary enter- 
tainment; and, while endeavouring 
to recal the phraseology of particular 
passages that appear at times to float 
across my memory, I have found my- 
self unconsciously recurring to the old 


In bicipiti somniaisse Parnasso 


and well-known of the Grecian 
drama. My only aim therefore in 
the following sketeh will be, to con- 
vey - —— ane the enna 
in which, as I imagined, eac t 
successively applied himself odie 
subject, drawing from it such mate- 
ridls, and imparting to these such 
form, colour, and arrangement, as 
were most ble to his own tem- 
per of aiel and peculiar bent of 
genius. 

It will readily be supposed that 
dramatists of the ancient school 
would not undertake to present in 
one fable the variety of incidents and 
multitude of characters comprehend- 
ed in an English historical play. 
Euripides, as I thought, allowed 
himself the widest range; and, in 
following his modern master, he must 
be considered either to have crowd- 
ed an unreasonable number of events 
into a short space of time, or to have 
dispensed in some measure with the 
unities ; 1 need not. say that such 
freedoms are by no means unprece- 
dented, even in the small portion of 
Greek tragedy that has descended to 
modern ages. 

The drama of Euripides took its 
name, and derived its chief interest, 
from Elizabeth, the widow of Edward 
1V. The scene was laid in London, 
near the Tower. As usual, the poet 
ushered in his fable with a long pro- 
logue, which was delivered by the 
Ghost of Henry VI. He began, by 
apostrophising his ancestor ing- 
broke, Jamenting the day when that 
rebellious chief disembarked on the 
shores of England, and laid the foun- 
dation of so many national woes, ;s0 
many public and ag; oo crimes, and 
such unquenchable hatred and mu- 
tual carnage among his kindred and 
descendants. He touched upon the 
vicissitudes of the civil war; the death 
of York, the wess of his three 
sons ; the murder of Prince Edward 
at Tewksbury, and the imprison- 
ment and death of Henry himself. 
Entering more fully into the tran»- 
actions immediately connected with 
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this drama, he related the 
of Edward IV. with the widow Eli 
zabeth, and the mischiefs which 
arose from that alliance; the poet 
of course not omitting to reflect with 
his usual severity u the female 
sex as the source of all evils. The 
character and ambitious projects of 
Richard were then di ; the 
murder of Clarence, Edward's death, 
and the defenceless — of his 
royal progeny were shortly de- 
prc and the Ghost, after pre- 
rew, announcing approach 
of Elizabeth. - : 

The queen entered, leading in her 
you son, and bewailing the death 
of her husband. A messenger was 
introduced, and communicated the 
arrest of Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan, 
at Pomfret. (The queen, alarmed, 
and bursting into fresh lamentations, 
determined on taking sanctuary, and 
was confirmed en aera by 
the sympathising Chorus, which in 
this Glexe. ed the short and 
obsequious part assigned ri Shak- 

to the Archbi York.* 
The manner in which Eli be- 
moaned her children’s danger, the 
untimely fate of their royal sire, and 
her ae altered = eae condition, 
is part e tragedy a re- 
cunhitenes to the opening of Euripi- 
des's Hercules Furens, where Me- 
gare; in the absence of the demi- 
her husband, whom she sup- 
lost to her for ever, ineffectu- 
ally takes refuge, with her children, 
in Jupiter's temple, from the tyranny 
of Lycus. 

Euripides found a chorus already 
designed, in that scene of Shak- 
speare’s play where the three Citizens 
(to whom no other business is al- 
lotted) confer upon the aspect of the 
times, compare their several recol- 
lections of former days, and give 
vent to their common forebodings.t 
These were precisely the topics em- 
braced in the lyrical strain that fol- 
lowed Elizabeth's de , and the 
descant concluded with a slight am- 
plification of these lines :-— 


Before the days of change, still is it so: 
By a divine instinct, men’s minds mistrust 
Ensuing danger ; as, by proof, we see 





The water swell before a boist’rous storm.— 
But leave it all to God. 


In the ensuing scene Richard and 
Buckingham entered, having just 
conducted the some king to his 
apartments in Tower. A con- 
sultation followed on the expediency 
of withdrawing Elizabeth and her 
son oe their » and Buck- 
in u at great length, and 
with added subtiee, the ee 
assigned to him by Shakspeare,+ for 
ire Dre sacred retreat, if gentler 
means should fail. The chorus, like 
Shak ‘e's Cardinal, made a show of 
opposition, but the design proceeded 
notwithstanding. 

As to the character of Richard, it 
must at once be acknowledged that 
neither Euripides nor the other Gre- 
cian dramatists appeared to conceive, 
much less to have the power of convey- 
ing, any perfect idea of that wonderful 
creation. Indeed, the qualities of 
Richard, as we see them finally de- 
veloped in the play that bears his 
name, after tracing them through the 
busy scenes of Henry VI, are entire- 
ly beyond the scope of Greek ; 
and to compare a tyrant of the 
Athenian stage with the “ proud, 
subtle, sly, bloody,” the satirical, 
testy, superstitious, aristocratic, im- 
| owes lion-mettled usurper of our 

istoric drama, would be to contrast 

an ancient monochromatic drawing 
with the masterpiece of a Venetian 
colourist. 

Euripides, as I thought, gave more 
Late tra becget share ef hv pecallar® 

to ita r share of the ilari- 
ties that listh ish the original, than 
either of his itors. His Ri- 
chard showed alternately the smooth 
and almost ironical hypocrisy of 
Op ae the insulting ferocity 
of yeus| and the brave, uncompro- 
mising violence of Eteocles.% 

- After deciding on the conduct to 
be used stoeratdls oa i: 
ounger prince, Richard cae 
aaet were joined Hastings, 
exulting at the downfal of Rivers, 


scene Richard gave intimation of his 
ambitious projects, which Bucking- 
ham favoured and Hastings . 
An altercation followed, and the con- 





* Rich. ITI. Act ii. Sc. 4. 
S Hecuha. 


+ Ibid. Act ii. Se. 3. 
i) Herendes Furens. 


+ Ibid. Act iii. Se. 1- 
@ Phecnissae. 


1824.] 


ference ended with mutual reproaches 
and threats. The Chorus, adverting 
to the fate of Rivers and his compa- 
nions, ophised the castle - of 
Pomfret in verses founded on that 
speech of Shakspeare beginning— _, 
O Pomfret, Pomfret! © thou bloody 


Fatal and ominous to noble peers! * 

and described, in stirring and elevat- 
ed strains, the captivity and death of 
Richard I. 

The Duchess of York now entered, 
and after exchanging salutations with 
the chorus, announced her intention 
of visiting the young king, her grand- 
son, in the Tower. She was quickly 
followed by Elizabeth, who related 
with strong anxiety that her younger 
son had been separated from her, and 
conveyed into the fortress. ‘The ma- 
trons demanded admission and were 
refused, Elizabeth in vain exclaim- 
ing— 

I am their mother; who shall bar me from 
them ? 
and the Duchess 


I am their father’s mother, I will see 
them. + 

Grief, indignation, and alarm, 

vailed by turns in the scene that fol- 

lowed, and Elizabeth despondingly 

recollected the prophecy of Henty’s 

widow, that she should die, 

Nor mother, wife, nor England’s counted 
queen. + 

Richard and Buckingham | then 

presented themselves on the Tower 

walls, armed, and displaying that 

affected panic which, in Shakspeare, 

forms the cloak of their revengeful and 

ambitious enterprises. .A_ hurried 


ande aslogue (in trochaic verses 
ensued, resembling that pas 


Euripides in which Orestes his 
friend appear oft the palace walls at 
Argos, and threaten toset the buil 

on fire. The Duchess e la 
with her son, as Jocasta pleads with 
Eteocles in the Pheenissae ; and was 
answered in the same fiery strain of 
impatience. Has entered and 
was invited to.a parley in the Tower; 
he the gates, and his excla- 
mation behind the scenes, with the 
taunting answer of his enemies, an- 
nounced that he was arrested and led 
to death. 
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- The Chorus, in a short ode, be wail- 
ed the melancholy condition of old age 
in these restless and bloody times; 
invoked heaven for deliverance, and 
wished they could mount the sun- 
beam, or be wafted on the cloud 
(winged child of ocean) to some: res 
mote northern isle, or to those tran« 
quil coasts where Brittany looks out 
toward the blessed gardens of the 
west. This mention of Brittany in- 
troduced a panegyric upon Richmond, 
with a glance at his past fortunes 
and the possibility of his future exal- 
tation ‘ 


Elizabeth, rejoining the Chorus, 
informed them that the mass of citi- 
zens, perverted by some evil influence, 
had resolved on deposing Edward's 
son and advancing Richard to the 
throne. The Chorus hinted appre- 
hensions for the young king’s safety. 
Buckingham entered, and the alarm- 
ed mother assailed him with passione 
ate entreaties that he would procure 
her access to the princes. He reti 
into the Tower, promising with ap- 

arent sincerity to interfere in her 

ehalf, and to bring back, if possible, 
some tidings of comfort. A short 
lyrical dialogue ensued between Eli- 
zabeth and the Chorus ; Buckingham 
re-appeared, but with averted eyes 
and faultering speech; and it was 
after much solicitation that he told, 
with some slight change of circum- 
stance, the tale which Shakspeare 
puts into the mouth of Tyrrel. It 
will easily be supposed that Euri- 
pides bestowed on this description 
all the tenderness, all the natural 
grace and moving sweetness that 
render his pathetic scenes so irresisti- 
bly enchanting—Elizabeth cast her- 
self upon the earth, exclaiming that 
the curse of Henry’s Queen now 
—e its mark ; and Buckingham 
urried out, to separate 
himself for ever from counsels of 
Richard. 

The Chorus, with a calmness truly 
admirable, began their lyric descant 
by relating how Matilda, daughter of 

enry 1, came over the seas to Engr 
land and disputed the crown with the 
usurper Stephen for her son, the 
youn pentane That gent gee 
should have introduced this cold and 
far-fetched exordium at such a june- 
ture will not seem extraordinary to 





+ Rich. 


* Rich. III. Act.iii. Sc. 3. 
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commences an old story of C 
and a heifer. It may be remembered 
too that in the Electra of this poet, 
when Orestes has gone forth to kill 

us, the e Chorus fills 
up the interval of time with a “ hoar 
tradition,” (é» wok:aior ¢yparc) about 


once at Argos. Conformablyto these 
and similar precedents, the citizens 
of the t drama reviewed in a 


lofty, but abrupt and desultory strain, 
some leading incidents in the history 
of the house of Anjou, and at length, 
descending to recent calamities, and 
ancing from the untimely fate of 
rince Edward the heir of Lancaster, 


with the reflection— 
Plan et doth quit Plantagenet, 
for Edward pays a dying debt. 


The Duchess of York now entering, 
united her wailings to those of Eliza- 
beth, and their effusions of sorrow 
were almost as affecting as the la- 
mentations of Andromache the mo- 
ther, and Hecuba the grandmother, 
of Astyanax, when that royal infant 
is. put to. death by the victorious 
Greeks.* ..Richard then presented 
himself, and informed the Chorus 
that he was going to assume publicly 
the regal state which had devolved 
upon him, and should afterwards pro- 
ceed to quell the insurrection alread 
commenced in favour of Richmond 
Although it appeared even more 
abrupt in this Pe army - 
responding scene o e,, Eur 
ripides could not forbear introducing 
the suit preferred by Richard..to 
Elizabeth for the hand of her daugh- 
ter, as this incident gave occasion.for 
a subtle and elaborate harangue, and 
for several keen reflections on. the 
weakness and mutability of women. 
Some of the dialogue was so nearly 
pyale to Shakspeare’s, that it might 
ave passed for a moderately free 
translation; the long ana artful 
speech of Richard, beginning. 





was in no respect except that 
a few of dae taoighte wee amplified 


per 
fectly with the fashion of the Greek 
stage. Elizabeth at last appeared 
subdued by Richard's ering s0- 
licitation, and gave a unwilling 


dour not un ted the 
heromes of ipides, that female 
is seldom to the al- 


. 
lurements of flattery and of imterest. 
The bitter sneer 


could not with propriety be uttered 
in Elizabeth’s presence ; but the dia- 
logue was so ma as to preserve 
the whole spirit of the sarcasm. I 
am not, however, certain whether 
Euripides intended to represent the 
Queen as really won by Richard's 
adulation ;. or as, temporizing with 
the tyrant, like _ in ex- 
quisite scene, where she affects to be 
reconciled with Jason-§, Richard now 


manding all to att ;, and the 
drama closed with renewed but soft- 
ened Jamentation of the females, in- 
termixed with a few yotive strains 
from the Charus, who implored Hea- 
ven for a favourable issue of the past 
transactions, and invoked peace to 
heal and renovate the 





* Eurip. Troades. 


+ Rich. ITE. 
§ Eutip. 


Act we Sc. 4. 
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fp i ere ase nh 
so midier of Richard's ony opened 


the drama. He himself 


as having 

Descry'd the number of the traitors ® 
in Richmond’s camp ; rejoiced in the 
fortunate end of so a mis~- 


sion, and ex 
find out the Ki 


self was now seen page” Athen 
reproved the Chorus for their ofiicio 


cu 


condition, and movements a the hos- 
tile force. In the course of this dia- 


fore Richard, previous to 
a ae 
sently reported ve peer 
had arrived in the camp, and Ri- 
heecha tetteraab aoe be 
rou into presence. 
Meantione thaCheustinahatelbinad: 
norous and energetic verse, the state 
of a once happy realm that has 
“* been mad scarr'd herself” t 
with civil war; the bloodshed and 
famine that deselate her provinces ; 
the © spoiling” of her “ summer 
fields and fruitful vines ;” { the dis- 


union of friends ; the ression of the 


music and the dance, sweet fa- 


Buckingham 
bonds, and a stern dtalegse 
between him and the ing So- 
phoeles’s Richard was a statelier and 
tyrant pictu ~~ = 

, red E 8 
bore a considerable resemblance to 
Creon, in the CEdipus Coloneus, and 
Antigone, who accompanies every 
act of violence with an appeal to law 
and justice, and dogmatises with an 
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oor 
the li the dead 
e exposes } 
Buckingham, when about to be led 
off, remarked ind in Shakspeare ||) 
that the day of his death is that on 
which he once 
—— Wish'd to fall 
By the false faith of him whom most he 
trusted, 
if ever he proved treacherous to Ed- 
ward's chile no mails. The dean 
a_taunti y from Ri » on 
the a ves with which 
os.) hunts My the dey ee 
in same train 0 
Buckingham observed that n 
Margaret, too, had. pr ied his 
destruction by Richard's means. 
wig superstitious tyrant pray: a 
at this estion, recollecting 
i” meas ares inceaded, oa the 
ueen’s awful curse. He urged on 
conversation ly, and. yet 
ig ceed (like Ph A, manne 
in es’s ipus Tyrannus 
and = was rene that — 
A bard of Ireland told him once, 


be- He should not live long after he saw Rich- 


mond.** 

At this period a messenger entered 
and related in a few animated lines 
that Richmond’s forces had advanced, 
and were taking up a position in the 
immediate nei ood. The King 
roused eaiiaed = ~ ee 4 Buck- 
ingham was led to death, a hasty 
summons dispatched to the leading 


— Joo the oe by th 
was e 

Chorus, e fearful” 

tion ; and, to the ecies 

just cited, they longed to 


troubles. 

In the ensuing scene, Richard, 
with Stanley, some other per- 
who remained mute, ap- 
busy in warlike tion. 
hocles, availing of the 
hints thrown out by Shakspeare, 
again represented the s mind 
as haunted by appalling predictions. 

It recurred to his memory that 





* Rich. IIL. Act. Sc. 2. 
§ Epwra 8 axixavew, G peu—Soph. 
i) Rich, LIL. Act iv. Sc. 6. q 


+ Ibid. 
Ajax, 1206. 
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Did prophesy thet ‘ickioond, should be 


“i When Rickinoda was a little peevish boy.* 
ok _ Stanle , on being appealed to, said 
sh the p iction was still current in 
7. England. This remark drew down 
th the tyrant’s wrath and jealousy in 
4 full violence upon the speaker ; he 
had already intimated a suspicion of 
Stanley; he now glanced again at 
the circumstance that Richmond was 
| the “ wife’s son” of that nobleman ; 
hel and vehemently declared that the 
> | you Stanley should be answer- 
Aw, able for his father’s fidelity. 
ae The Chorus ‘attempted conciliation, 
| with the usual bad success. Richard 
Pi addressed some lines of exhorta- 
2 tion to his followers, spoke slight- 
f ingly of Richmond’s expedition, and 
sternly warned the Chorus not to in- 
trude upon the camp, or obstruct the 
| arations for battle by their use- 
%y presence. He red, i 
enitliciling Stanley to beware, lest by 
ie. his misconduct his son should fall 


Into the blind cave of eternal night.> 


a The Greek poet, as I recollect, 
. translated these words literally from 
Dh the English. On Richard’s with 
. drawing, Stanley imparted to the 
Chorus (which is bound to keep all 
men’s counsel, “ ille tegat commissa”) 
his determination to communicate 
with Richmond in spite of the king’s 
threats ; and he went forth with that 
intention, - tal 

Chorus tiated on paren 
affection, as dablegad both i Lg sane 
feelings and in the brute instincts of 
inferior animals ; and moralized 
on the restless temper of man, who 
cannot be withheld even by this 
bond of nature from indulging the 
aspirations of his soul. or was 
their song unmarked by that warm 
; interest in the passing action which 
ny continually animates the Chorus of 
} Sophocles, even in its lyrical excur- 

— They prayed that Stanley’s 

aes escape the ruthless des- 
4 a w had cropped so many fair 
blossoms of mightier families ; they 


alluded to the rising and 
mature fate of Rutland, and Ring 





pa ayy 3 and they closed 

the favourite. Greok 
simile of the bereaved nightinecle 
Whether the scene now changed, 
fequait action jax, or the sub. 


chard *P party, T cannot cleanly nical 


sect j, bu nt Hlchmond next entered, 
was F soined Stanley. The 
a —— opened like 
one in Shak. 
we » invoked Fortune 
and Victory to sit on the adventurer’s 
helm, and promised him such aid as 
he t dare to render. Richmond 
then bed the dream in which he 
was saluted and cheered with au- 
of success, by the mere vd 
all those whom Richard had 
death. There was much of tie: 
jestic, and lapse of the terrible, 
in this recital, which was perhaps 
are org ne | prolonged ; but the 
are of the Greck Greek theatre is 
to have allowed great latitude 
in this respect. Stanley departed ; 
and, after a short preparatory scene, 
the battle was supposed to be com- 
mencing. The Chores, who, if we 
a change of scene, may be 
to have shifted their ground 
in o _ Richard's order, la- 
mented in desponding strains the 
po wan of old age, and their in- 
‘ity to to mix as y in mar- 
tie conflict. Sorrow, fear, curiosity, 
and abhorrence of the unnatural 
slaughter now raging near them, 
alternately swayed their thoughts ; 


but at a burst of hope, a sud- 
den swell of prophetic exultation 
seemed to the whole current 


had the lyric verse of Sophocles a 

peared more crowded with cheerful 
and brilliant imagery, than when the 
Chorus hailed in anticipation the glo- 
rious and welcome sun that should 


dart his rays upon yanetenr a Prat hills 
sl utr by 8 hose presec 
A r from ¥ hmond’s 


army ee ed 
uestioned, related at great len 





Henry’s Edward, and the royal off- intelligence which elicited some pious 
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but not very sorrowful reflections 
from the Chorus,, Richmond entered 
triumphant, attended by Stanley, 
and at this late period of the tra- 
gedy, Elizabeth, a sad and majestic 
personage, was introduced to greet 
the conqueror, and receive, with dig- 
nified acquiescence, his proposal to 
espouse her daughter. Sophocles, as 
usual, wound up his play with a few 
sober lines from the Chorus, who 
prayed that Heaven would | 


Enrich the time to come with smooth-faced 


With ening plenty, and fair prosperous 
ays.” 

But of the three great dramatic 
rivals, Aeschylus appeared to enter 
with the liveliest and most con- 
genial ardour into the conceptions of 
Shakspeare. War, with its pomp 
and tumult, supernatural terrors, the 
distraction and crimes of two old and 
kingly houses, and the dark, resist- 
less influence of a solemn impreca- 
tion, were subjects well fitted to 
arouse the us which bestowed 
and Seven Chiels. The language, too, 

en Chi anguage, too, 
in Shakspeare’s Richard, very often 
bears the vivid and impetuous cha- 
racter which Aschylus imparted to 
his own; the ressions, like his, 
show a mind impatient to discharge 
its burden; an on daring, 
restless and precipitate, leaping boldly 
from thought to thought, ever brav- 
ing difficulty, ever grasping at the 
remote, and bending the repugnant 


to its ' ylus named his 
cuneie from Margaret of Anjou. 
That princess appeared only once on 
the s ; but the awful ascendancy 
of her character, acknow in. a 
greater or less degree by all the other 

nages, and the fatal influence of 

er malediction, pe 


tually felt or 

dreaded, gave her Test the im- 
portance of an immediate sharer in 
the whole action. The stage was 
sup to represent Bosworth 
pee Richa : ra tent panes in the 
ound, and (as ap some 

fine touches of incidental ‘lescription) 
the whole royal encampment lying 


the eet oe ang ces fight ; 
and to th period was transferred 
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(with some im riety, perhaps 
the sublime malorat 1 seating : 
which Elizabeth and the Duchess of 
York assail the tyrant on his march 
with clamorous reproaches. _ 

Margaret herself opened the drama 
with a strain of gloomy exultation 
over the “ waning of her enemies ;” 
and Aischylus adopted the figure of 
Shakspeare : 


Sa now prosperity begins to mellow, 
And drop into the rotten mouth of death.+ 


She reviewed with dismal triumph 
the calamities and destruction of those 
whom she had cursed in her hour of 
anguish, dwelling with peculiar force 
on Edward’s death, his Queen’s de- 
gradation, and the murder of his 
children ; and she hailed the ap- 
proaching hour that would bring 
with it the full accomplishment of 
her malediction. Elizabeth next en- 
tered, invoking her slaughtered sons, 
her 


——Unblown flowers, new-appearing 
sweets, 
to 


Hover about her with their airy wings, 


and hear her lamentation. She was 
joined by Richard’s mother, the 
Duchess of York; and the exclama- 
tion given to that lady by Shak- 
speare— 


Dead life, blind sight, poor mortal living 


t, 

Woe’s scene, world’s shame, grave’s due by 

life usurp'd, 
Brief abstract and record of tedious days, 
Rest thy unrest on England's lawful earth, 
Unlawfully made drunk with innocent 

blood !t 
was closely copied by the Greek poet. 
In_ short, Y Eschylus went hand in 
hand with his criginal, through the 
whole of this magnificent scene, botlt 
in thought and, allowing for a few 
necessary deviations, in lJangua 
also. He did not neglect the bold 
image conveyed in these lines (and 
expressed a little before in terms yet 
stronger, ) 
That dog that had his teeth before his eyes, 
To worry lambs, and lap their gentle blood, 


Thy womb let loose to chase us to our 
graves. 
And he imitated (for a Greek poet 





* Rich. IIL. Act v. Sc. 3. 


+ Ibid. Act iv. Sc. 4, 


+ Ibid. So Aschylus—zerwnw' s Bpér nov apa KeipopeAgam. 1199, 1200. 
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could not literally translate) that pas- 
sage unexcelled even by Atschylus 
himself, in glowing and terrific elo- 


pray 
To have him suddenly convey’d from hence ; 
Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray, 
That I may live to say, The dog is dead ! 


A sound of arms and warlike mu- 
sic announced Richard's approach : 
the Queen and Duchess prepared to 
confront him, but Margaret with- 
drew, uttering a solemn and_ bitter 
farewell . to tyrant, as to one 
whose living face she would never 
behold again. 

Po Chorus , Parreed of la ang? at- 
ing on ing’s person (and 
rasa ead pa about his sents 
now poured upon the stage, invoki 
Victory and Fortune to baffle thett 
adversaries, and sweep back the bil- 
low of invasion. Richard had begun 
to address his followers, when the 
appearance of the two matrons, pale, 
squalid, and in mourning weeds, as~ 
tonished and disturbed the Chorus. 
*< Who intercepts me ?” was the im- 
patient demand of Richard; and his 
mother then broke siicnce in Shak- 
speare’'s words. The women became 
“copious in exclaims,” till, over- 
whelmed with their reproachful la- 
mentations, the monarch cried “ a 
flourish, trumpets!” and drowned 
their voices with the “clamorous re- 
of war.” A short dialogue fol- 
wed, concluding with the Duchess’s 
solemn farewell, and keeu maternal 
curse.* 

The interval between this and the 
ensuing scene was filled with a lofty 
and ela te descant of the Chorus, 
who confessed with awe and grief 
that the fierce avenging spirit (¢ 
waraoc Opypic dha swp.— Agam. 1512), 
who had followed the house of Anjou 
from of old, was not yet laid asleep, 
but thirsting for new sacrifices. They 
deduced the late calamities imme- 
diately from the murder of Richard 


from the ma- 


rgatet’s curse,” 
(an expression like that of Hschylus, 
Buvog && "Eperviwy dope ppever. 
Eumenides, 340, 341,) and concluded 
with a determination to cherish hope, 
be steadfast in their fidelity, and 
await the will of Heaven. 

In the following scene Richard ap- 
perce engaged with Norfolk in 

awing “ the form and model of 
his battle.” schylus took occa- 
sion from a short speech in Shaks- 
peare’s tragedy t to introduce here a 
delineation of the appearance, cha- 
racters, and warlike qualities of the 
hostile Jeaders, with an account of 
their stations in the field and of the 
forces under their command. The 
detail was not unlike those given in 
the Persae and Seven Chiefs. Richard 
commented like Eteocles on each de- 
scription, and expressed, as in Shaks- 
peare’s play, his scorn of the base 
and “ vagehrad “Biretonip: ZEschylus, 
I thought, went even beyond Shaks- 
peare in portraying the ania so 
naturally felt by Richard, an old and 
hardy soldier, for the unwarlike 
breeding of Richmond. 

The King now issued some com- 
mands, and, the night being far ad- 
vanced, prepared to pass an hour in 
sleep. Before he retired within his 
tent, it was communicated that Buck- 
ingham had paid the penalty of his 
insurrection, an event in which the 
Chorus once again ecknowledged the 
fatal of Queen Margaret's 
curse. In ensuing 
ralized onthe blindness of those who, 
like the imprudent nobleman just put 
to death, forsake ancient alliance and 
make shipwreck of their fortunes by 

ipitately shifting their course. 
While commiserating this new vice 
tim of civil discord, they were alarm- 
ed by unusual sounds from the royal 
tent, and Richard burst forth upon 
them, distracted, and exclaiming that 
he was beset by horrible phantoms. 





* It will easily be believed that the rude and untimely pan 


of Richard, about “+ Humé 


phrey Hour,” was not by the Greek imitator- of this scene. Yet the practice “ 


playing on names was not despised by Aischylus and his contemporary 


s; ane 


Shakspeare himself never quibbled more audaciously than Aischylus, where he says on 
Helen was rightly so named, because She’ was BAiva;, Zw3p0s, Aérrorige—Agam. SM 
&e. >} Act IV, Sc. 5, ‘So 
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Aeschylus, as it seemed to me, had 


so contrived this scene that the mere 


reader Or hearer might, at his discre- 
tion, imagine the Spectres actually 
exhibited on the stage, or suppose 
them only present to. the disturbed 


fancy of Richard. It is well known 
_that the poet wanted neither ey i 


to introduce phantoms visibly ou t 
scene, as in the Persae and Ewmenides, 
nor address to make the audience 
sympathise with a personage, who, 
like Orestes in the Choéphore, saw 
forms invisible to all beside. In the 
present scene, Richard, by his earnest 
and hurried exclamations, inmperfect- 
ly but strongly indicated the figures, 
aspects, and demeanour of his dread- 
ful visitants; and the manner in 
which /Eschylus would conceive the 
apparitions of Henry VI, of Anne, 
aul of the young princes, may be 
imagined by those who recollect his 
Darius issuing from the earth amidst 
the prostrate and awe-struck Per- 
sians, his Clytemnestra pointing to 
her wounds ‘as she rouSes the slum- 
bering Furies, or those shado 
forms of murdered children whic 
Cassandra (in his . 1emnon) sees 
sitting at the gate of the Atridae. 
Repeated and earnest ns 
of awe and terror burst from the 
Chorus ; and the Tyrant’s agitation 
was at last wound up to a giddy 
whirl of thoughts and words, as ve- 
behest i, the money of Io.* At 
this pitch of passion the avenging ter- 
rors left iets and his mind gradually 
sank into calmness. And now the 
hour was come when— 


—Flaky darkness breaks within the East.+ 


Norfolk and another leader of Ri- 
chard’s army entered to receive his 
orders, and the “king retired to 
“ buckle on his armour.” 

The Chorus, still agitated by the 
recent horrors, poured forth a sup- 
Curbed the Kdug’e"Fopeeey extras 
tu the "s y 
that their ouutd and eful influ- 
ences, their “Epervdec; ‘not in 
the ensuing battle “sit heavy” } 
on the royal breast. “They wished 
that earthquake or lightning would 
remove from heaven's view _ the 


Tower, the fatal prison of Henry, of 
Clarence, and of Edward's children ; 
and they gave this fortress in their 
description all the visionary and 
mysterious terrors bestowed by Aés- 
-chylus on the ensanguined house of 
Atreus.§ They observed that Lo 
power can charm back the life-blood 
once fallen to earth,|| but that expia- 
tion, with the favour of heaven, might 
yet be made ; they prayed sheet 
for an auspicious end of this day’s 
conflict, and a brighter season alter 
the present gloom, deducing, in a 
manner somewhat fanciful and ob- 
scure, the commexion between pros- 
perity at one period and humiliation 
at another. 

The king re-appeared, looked forth 
upon the ranks, now nearly formed 
for battle, and addressed some ar- 
dent words of exhortation to his at- 
tendant chiefs. A messenger an- 
nounced that “ the enemy had pass- 
ed the marsh.” ischylus coukl not 
express more ‘nobly than by adoptin 
Shakspeare’s manner the swell a 
mounting of Richard's fiery spirit at 
the well known moment of onset ; 


but the stirring appeal 
Fight, Gentlemen of England ! fight, bold 
Yeomenf 


was beyond the reach of a Grecian 
poet, nor do I think his language 
could have furnished him with terms 
productive of any similar effect. To 
an English ear, even the cry Q raideg 
‘EAAqvwr ire G es battle of Sala- 
mis, appears insipid in comparison. 
“After Richard’s departure the mes- 
senger continued with the Chorus, who 
their monarch’s tent. While 
was briefly describing to them 
the advance of Richmond’s force, the 
first crash of conflict was heard with- 
pa Then the Chorus divided them- 
es into separate groups, impa- 
tiently straining their Sight to catch 
some glimpse of the battle, striving 
with anxious ears to gather intelli- 
gence from the confused din of the 
armies, and each party alternately 
conveying in short energetic bursts 
of description, the news or the con- 
jecture, the hope, fear, or triumph 
of the moment. Every verse rcs 





* sch. Prometheus. 
> A similar form of 


+ Rich. ITI. Act v. Se. 2. 


ion is used in the Seven Chiefs, 1. 698, where Eteocles 


declares that his father’s curse Enocis dxAad cons Supacs xpooithves, or, as we should say, 
Sits heavy on his parched and tearless cyes. 
§ Zsch. Agamemnon, 1197, &c. 


ij Ibid. 1026. 


@ sch. Persac, 400. 
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sounded with the of armour, 

the rush of arrows, neigh and 

trampling of steeds, the ri of 

harness, and the fiery call of trum- 
* 


At length a second messenger re- 
ported that the king, after es, 
‘more wonders than a man,” 
fallen by a thousand wounds in the 
thickest press of battle. A‘schylus 
appears to have thought it too much 
honour for Richmond, a novice in 
war,— 

—— One that never in his life 
Felt so much cold as over shoes in snow.+ 


to conquer with his own hand the 


redoubted Richard, the valiant son of 


York and his fellow soldier in so 
many hard fought fields. The Greek 
poet had no public prejudice to con- 
sult, no reigning family to flatter ; 


and, as he did not kill his tyrant on 


the scene, he was not under the 
cessity of sacrificing to stage effect 
Sl 


by slaying him ‘in 


zans now entered p i anew 


; P 
vious defection of Stanley, had yield. 
ed, fallen, or been dispersed. "The 
victor gave orders for securing the 
royal tent, which the Chorus, stil] 
faithful to their charge, indignantly 
prepared to defend. They were 
checked, however, by assurances that 
no hope remained of successful oppo- 
sition. Richmond, who appeared 
not to be a favourite with Eschylus, 
pronounced a tame h of exhor- 
tation and self-applause, and the 
Chorus after hinting the advantages 
of moderation, submitted sullenly to 
the conqueror. 





* I justify this phrase by the authority of AEschylus, who says, in describing the 


battle of Salamis, that at day-break the trumpet with its loud 
Jired all the coast. 


call, airy, —ixigisyy 
(ta Asses 











SPECIMENS OF SONNETS « 
FROM THE MOST EMINENT PORTS OF ITALY. 





MICHEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI. 


Giunto é gia il corso della vita mia 
Per tempestoso mar con fragil barca 
Al comun porto, ove a render si varca 


Conto e ragion d’ogni 
Ma lalta affettuosa 


ae 


Che l’arte mi fece idolo e monarca, _ 
Conosco or ben quanto sia d’error carca, 
E quel che mal suo grado ugnun desia. 


Gli amorosi pensier, 


gia vani e lieti, 


Che fien or, s’a due morti m’avvicino ? 
D’una so certa, <P piers ~ nye ys 
L’anima volta a quell’ ne divino 

Che aperse in croce, a prender noi, le braccia. 


My wave-worn bark 


h life’s tempestuous sea 


Has sped its course, and touch’d the crowded shore, 
Where all must give account the J before, 
And as their actions merit, sentenced be. 

At length from Fancy’s wild enchantments free, 
That made me Art as some strange God adore, 
I deeply feel how vain its richest store, 
Now that the one ot needful faileth me ! 

Vain dreams of love! once sweet, now yield they aught 
If earn’d by them a two-fold death be mine, 
‘This—doom’d me here, and that—beyond the grave ? 


Nor painting’s art,.nor 


Peace to the soul that seeks that friend divine, 





’s skill e’er brought 





Who on the Cross stretch’d out his arms to save. 
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GIO. BARTOLOMEO CASAREGI. * 
mich aha murbelies rim 


Men vo sovente, e in erma 
Pac ache sicrde ppt mihatin 5 


L’immenso spazio 
Scorse P Amito'¢ "l Pero, o quit tovane 
Di lor vaste cittadi un ‘orma io chieggio ; 
Quinci al Greco ed al Romano, 
Poco di lor 0 nulla, io veggio. 
Nii, Ciri, Alessandri, omai sorgete 
A vendicar si gran ruine ; € voi, 
. Trionfatori Cesari, ove siete ? 
Ab che pur polve e” sono : e, se gli eroi 
Fondatori di regni affondi in Lete, 
Tempo distruggitor, che fia di noi? 


Oft the dull joys that maddening crowds enchain 
I fly, and, seated in some lonely p 
Traverse in thought the wide-extended space 
Where ancient monarchs held successive reign. 

I range o’er Persia and A or 8 Ave, 
And of their snlgnty cities fi ; 
And when t’ward Greece and Rome It I turn my face, 
What scanty relics of their power remain ! 

Arise, proud Asia’s lords, avenge the wrong ; 
Up, Philip’ s son! great Cesars, where are ye, 
To whom the trophies of the world belong? 

‘ Dust are th sy Al if such their destiny, 
Who founded thrones, and heroes rank among, 
Say, Spoiler Time, what ruin threatens me? 





AGNOLO FIRENZUOLA. 


Alma gentil, che che I’uman velo 
Veatlass, tole coley 5 mitsiecque 
Al biondo Apollo tal wt 
Che beh, com’ ei, paresse nata in 

Se dita ple to talace wr 6 
Di contar vostre lode al mondo nacque, 
E poi nel mezzo dell’ ardor suo giacque, 


E e neghittoso e pien di gelo, 


O thou, whose soul from the pure sacred stream 
ied by the gl: hai Gol rgd ma | 
2 


thed by the d-hair’d God, emerged so 
pie! 


uneq 
Alas! I suffer from the same 
As the false off of the bind that bore 
The Phrygian stri to the Thunderer’s lap: 
Forced in the sun’s full radiance to gaze, 
Such streams of light on their weak vision pour, 


Their eyes are blasted in the furious blaze. 
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Rosa mai tal sovra un bel 
Né mai suono amoroso al mio cor ue 
Simile all’ onorate sue parole. 
Di dolce pioggia un rugi nembo, 
Che le misere piaghe mie rinfresca : 
Amor's’ é in mezzo a’ suoi begli occhi, 
E I affiitto mio cor si tiene in grembo, 
Troppo ardente favilla a si poca esca. 
Oh! never rose a light, or sun more fair 
Than the soft beams in her features play, 
Never, ‘mid streams that through dark vallies stray, . 
Did violets fresh more snowy ‘ustre wear ; 
Never, when opening buds first scent the air, 
Did fairer rose a verdant bank array ; 
Never did sounds of love such bliss convey, 
As when her accents wake my teeing ing care. 
From her mild gracious looks a dewy shower 
Seems to distil with drops of softest rain, 
And cool the wounds of my sore-stricken frame: 
In midst of her bright.eyes Love makes his bower, 
And in his lap does my Jorn heart detain, 
Too scanty fuel for so fierce a flame! 


GALEAZZO DI TARSIA, 


Tempestose sonanti e torbid’ onde, 
Tranquille un tempo gia, placide e quete, ; 
Voi foste al viver mio simile, ¢ sete 


Non fia che '] mio tiranno unqua m’apporte. 


Tempestuous, loud, and agitated sea ! 

In thy late peaceful calm and quiet, thou 
Didst represent my happy state, but now, 
Art picture true of my misery ! 

From thee is fled each joyous pe ab 
Of sportive Nereid, and lag Se prow ; 
From me—what late made joy i 2 nig 
And these sad present hours so drear to 

Alas! the time is near, when will return 
The season and all thy waves be gay,.. 
And thou this fellowship of woe forsake : 

The mistress of my soul can never 
Serene the night for me, or clear the day, 
Whether the sun be hid, or cloudless burn. 
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OLD LETTERS. 


I xnow of nothing more calcu. 
lated to bring back the nearly-faded 
dreams of youth—the almost  obli- 
terated scenes and passions of our 
boyhood—and to recall the brightest 
and best associations of those days— 


When the young blood ran riot in the 


veins, 

And boyhood made us sanguine— 

nothing that more easily conjures up 
the alternate joys and sorrows of ma- 
turer years—the fluctuating visions 
that have floated before the restless 
imagination in times gone by, and 
the breathing forms and inanimate 
objects that wound themselves around 
our hearts, and became almost ne~ 
cessary to our existence, than the pe- 
rusal of old letters. They are the 
memorials of attachment—the | re- 
cords of affection—the speaking trum- 
pets through which those whom we 
esteem hail us from afar. They 
seem hallowed by the brother's grasp, 
the sister’s kiss, the father’s blessing, 
and the mother’s love. When we 
look on them, the friends whom 
dreary seas and distant leagues divide 
from us are again in our presence. 
We see their cordial looks, and hear 
their gladdening voices once more. 
The paper has a tongue in every cha- 
racter it contains—a language in its 
very silentness. They speak to the 
souls of men like a voice from the 
grave, and are the links of that chain 
which connects with the hearts and 
sympathies of the living an ever- 


green remembrance of the dead. - I’ 


have one at this moment before me, 
which, although time has in a degree 
softened the regret that I felt at the 


loss of him’ who penned it, I dare 
scarcely look upon. It calls back too 
forcibly to my remembrance its no- 
ble-mindéd  author-—the treasured 
friend of my earliest and happiest 
days, the sharer!iof my puerile 
but innocent joys. I think of him 
as he then was-—the free—the spi- 
rited—the —the welcome guest 
in every cwhere kind feeling 
had its weight, or frankness and ho- 
nesty had influence; and, in an in- 
stant, comes the thought of what he 


now is; and pale and ghastly images 
of death are overing round me. I 


see him, whom I loved, and prized, 
and henoured, shrunk into poor and 
wasting ashes. J mark a stranger 
closing his powerless lids—a stranger 
following him to the grave—and I 
cannot trust myself hgain to open his 
last letter. It was written but a short 
time before he fell’ a victim to the 
yellow fever in the West Indies, and 
told me, in the affecting language of 


‘ Moore, that 


Far beyond the western sea 
Was one whose héart remember'd me. 


On hearing of his death, I wrote 
some stanzas which I have preserv- 
ed—not out of. any pride in the 
verses themselves, but as a token of 
esteem for him to whom they were 
addressed, and as a true transcript of 
my feelings at the time they were 
composed. I make no apology for 
inserting them here! Those who have 
never loved, nor lost a friend, will be 
backward in perusing them—those 
who Aave, will recur to their own 
feelings and not withhold their sym- 


pathy. 


STANZAS. 


1. 
Farewell ! farewell! for thee arise 


The bitter thoughts that not oer ; 
And friendship’s tears and friendship’s sighs 
Can never reach thee more, 
For thou art fled, and all are vain , 
To call thee to this earth again, . | 
2. 
And thou hast died where feet 
Alone towards thy grave bend ; 


And that last duty, sad but sweet, . egn y! 
Has not been destined for thy friend: * 9) 

He was not near torcalm thy smart, = | 

And press thee to his bleeding heart... ee" = 


June, 1824. 
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3. 
He was not near, in that dark hour 
When reason fled her ruin‘d shrine, 
To soothe with pity’s gentle power, 
And mage his faint sighs with thine : 
And pour the parting tear to thee, 
As pledge of his fidelity. 
+. 
He was not near, when thou wert borne 
By others to thy parent earth, 
To think of former days, and mourn 
In silence o'er departed worth : 
And seek thy cold and cheerless bed, 
And breathe a blessing for the dead. 


5. 
Destroying Death! thou hast one link 
That bound me in this world’s frail chain ; 
And now I stand on life’s rough brink, 
Like one whose heart is cleft in twain ; 
Save that at times a thought will steal 
To tell me that it still can feel. 


6. 
Oh! what delights,— what pleasant hours, 
In which all joys were wont to blend, 
Have faded now, and all hope’s flowers 
Have wither’d with my friend. 
Thou feel’st no pain within the tomb, 
But they alone who weep thy doom. 


7. 
Long wilt thou be the cherish’d theme 
Of all their fondness—all their praise— 
In daily thought and nightly dream— 
In crowded halls and lonely ways ; 
And they will hallow every scene 
Where dou in joyous youth hast been. 


8. 
Theirs is the grief that cannot die, 
And in their hearts will be the strife 
That must remain with memory — 
Uncancell’d from the book of life. 
Their breasts will be the mournful urns 
Where sorrow’s incense ever burns. 


: 
t i But there are other letters whose politeness of the world to the “ Dear 


— makes us feel as if receding 

rom the winter of the present to the 
spring-time of the past. These are 
from friends whom we have lon 

known, and whose society we still 


t enjoy. There is a charm in contrast- 
, | ing the sentiments of their youth with 
- those of a riper age: or rather, in 
iv tracing the course of their ideas and 
af folowing them up to their full deve- 
ui lopement ; for it is seldom that the 
4 feelings we entertain in the early part 


\ of our lives entirely change—they 
merely expand, as the grown tree 
proceeds from the shoot, or the 

Peg flower from the bud. We love to 

Lk: turn from the formalities and cold 





om,” or “ Dear Dick,” at the head 
of such letters. There is something 
touching about it ;—something that 
awakens a friendly warmth in the 
heart. It is shaking the hand by 

roxy—a vicarious “ good morrow. 
T have a whole packet of such letters 
from my friend G———, and there 
is scarcely a dash or a comma In 
them that is not characteristic of the 
man. Every word bears the im- 
press of freedom—the true currente 
calamo stamp. He is the most con- 
vivial of letter-writers—the heartiest 
of epistlers. Then there Is — 
who always seems to bear In min 
that it is “better to be brief than 
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tedious,” for it must indeed be an 
important subject that would elicit 
from him more than three lines, nor 
has his rib a whit more of the ca- 
coéthes scribendi about her.* 

But there are letters differing in 
character from all that I have yet 
mentioned—fragments saved from the 
wreck of early love—reliques of spi- 
rit-buoying hopes—remembrancers of 
joy. They perchance remind us 
that that love has set in tears—that 
those hopes were cruelly blighted— 
that our joy is fled for ever. When 
we look on them we seem to feel 
that— 

No time 

Can ransom us from sorrow. 
We fancy ourselves the adopted of 
misery—Care’s lone inheritors. The 
bloom has gone off from our lives. 
For my own part, I have but one 
written token of her whom I loved in 
my youth. It is one of consolation, 
and yet of sorrow, for I received it 
on the evening after we had parted 
forever. Ifthe reader will listen to 
the “ story of my love,” he will not 
feel surprised that the sight of this 
letter should even now me with 
emotions which I cannot and would 
not control. 

It was on a beautiful July evening 
that I wandered from the small, 
but romantic village of R—— in the 
south of France. I turned from the 
high road, and struck into a retired 
and sheltered path. As I strolled on- 
wards, the last faint streak of twi- 
light disappeared, and the shadows 
from the trees threw an air of gloom 
over the face of the scene, which 
gave it double interest in my eyes. 
After roaming for some time, 1 at 
length reached the extremity of the 
path, and beheld—not a bower, nor 
temple, with a shrine of flowers, to 
which the winds pay homage—not 





the cot of humble industry, with its 
woodbined front, and cheerful hearth, 
and smiling faces, which my busy 
imagination had pictured, but a soli< 
tary mound of earth, strewed with a 
few sweet flowers. At one end, was 
the fragment of a simple cross, and 
at the other a wild rose-tree, bearing 
neither flower, nor blossom, nor bud, 
nor leaf. It was, as I afterwards 
heard, the grave of a young soldier, 
who had borne bravely edi hello 
bly the dangers and the toils of many 
battles—but the faithlessness of the 
maiden he loved subdued the spirit 
which never bowed before. He died 
broken-hearted, and left none to weep 
for him, save an aged mother, whose 
palsied hands had gathered the scat- 
tered flowers that I saw on his grave. 
They were the first—the last—she 
ever placed there, for she died whilst 
strewing them. The rose-tree was 
supposed by the peasantry of the 

lace to have been secretly planted 
~ the maiden who deserted him, as 
it never bloomed, although many 
flowers near it were in all the pride 
of freshness and _ beauty. ow 
could the roses bloom upon his 
grave, when planted by her hand 
who had blighted the rose of hope 
in his heart—that heart which proved 
how well it loved by dying when she 
smote it? On a sudden the moon, 
that fair and noiseless spirit who 
haunts the sky at night, rose in her 
beauty. The winds gave a last sigh 
to the flowers, and died upon them. 
The birds had gone to their rests— 
the grasshopper— 

Chirped one good-night carol more, 
and all was silent—-silent as the grave 
near which I stood. I seated myself 
beside the broken cross, and gazed 
with mingled sensations on the scene 
around me and the moon which sil 
vered it, when the voice of the night- 





* Ihave more than once 


them to be the hero and heroine of an anecdote, 


which I remember somewhere to have read, of a gentleman who by mere chance strolled 
into a coffee-house, where he met with acaptain of his acquaintance, on the point of 
sailing to New York, and from whom he received an invitation to accompany him. This 
he accepted—taking care however to inform his wife of it, which he did in these terms : 


Dear Wife, 


I am going to America. 


Yours, truly. 


Her answer was not at all inferior either in laconism or tenderness : 


Dear Husband, 


A pleasant voyage. 
2R2 


Yours, Kc. 
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ingale and another still sweeter, 
roused me from mty reverie. Hen- 
riette stood before me, without my 
having heard-~ 


The music of her footsteps dn my spirits. 
Henriette had the kindest heart and 
the finest eyes of any girl I ever 
knew. Her voice stole o’er the mind 
like a spirit of Hope. The most sim- 
ple word became music when she ut- 
tered it ; : 
‘Twas whisper’d balm—'twas. sunshine 
spoken ; 
and a smile ever lingered around her 
lip, as if’ enamoured of its ruby 
haunt. She was, indeed, a joyous+ 
hearted creature, and:seldom sighed 
—or if she did, it was for my sorrows 
+and not herown. We wandered 
homeward; I scarcely felt’ her arm 
within my own, except at times when 
the shadow from some lofty tree or 
passing cloud alarmed her, and then 
she drew nearer to mty side. Once, 
indeed, her lips came so close to mine 
that I could not choose but press 
them. A kiss was not thought so 
eat an offence in France as in Eng- 
ani—thus she was not véry angry: 
but I remarked that she did not 
shrink from the shadows as before. 
We reached her father’s residence, 
which was situated at the extréntity 
of the village of R——-, and I could 
hot help noticing that Henriette ap- 
F omghte paler than usual, and that 
er hand trembled as she took the 
glass of Burgundy, which I present- 
ed to her. We had hitherto lived as 
brother and sister, guilelessly and hap- 
pily together; but the kiss of that 
night had betrayed the state of my 
heart. She grew not less kind, but 
less familiar towards me: and I cane 
not say that it grieved me, for in m 
situation it was a sin to love her. 
was a poor boy, and had neither fa- 
ther nor mother, nor a single relative 
to whom I could confide my puny 
cares. 
in the world, and the world seemed 
unkind to me: but, no! no! there 
were some few hearts that loved me 
the better for my misfortunes; and 
strove to soothe my wounded spirit 
with sweet words, and smiles, and 
hopes of happier days. I inherited 
a small but sufficient patrimony from 
my father, who appointed Mr. C——, 


a merchant, then residing in London, 
my guardian. 


He was a strictly 


Old Letters. 


I had been left almost alone 
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honourable, but severe and money- 
getting man ; and this at times caused 

to be harsh to the sensitive child, 
whose disposition so widely differed 
from his own. For even in my tender- 
est years I was subject to fits of des- 
pondence, when I saw other 
children of my own age their 
summer-days (for with. them the 
whole Page seemed. summery!) be- 
neath smiles and happy eyes of 
their parents.. He might have weau- 
ed me from my wayward melancholy, 
but. chose the wrong means, A kind 
word from his lips was all that was 
required ;_ but he never gave. 
It happened that M. de P——, a 
French gentleman, from whom he 
had some, years before received many 
friendly services, during a short stay 
in France, arrived with his only 
daughter in London, and took up his 
residence at the house of Mr.C-——. | 
was then nearly eleven FP yan, of age. 
M. de P—— conceived an interest 
for me, and’ offered to take me to 


France. My ian was not sorry 
to be quit of me, and instantly ac- 
cepted the offer; yet at parting (al- 


though he had before never shown 
any affection towards me) I think he 
was moved, for he stretched out his 
hand to me, and my tears fell upon 
it, as I kissed it. ite seemed con- 
fused—perhaps I might say, abashed. 
He was, doubtless, surprised why 
I could grieve at leaving him ; but 
at that moment all his stern treat- 
ment and unkindness were obliterated 
from my mind, and I remembered 
only the that he had done me. 
In such gs the child is richer 
than the man. The knowledge of 
the world which we obtain in ma- 
turer years but too frequently stifles, 
if it does not entirely subdue, them; 
and in proportion as it calls to life 
the dormant energies of the under- 
standing, deadens. the kindlier senti- 
ments and purer virtues of the heart. 
We arrived at age ” pai 
the daughter of M. de P--— was 
about two years my elder, and beau- 


tiful 
rose-bud ing slowly, 
by the breath of May. 


Asa 
Kiss’ ws 
She was of the liveliest disposition 

in the world; and, by degrees, her 

sweet smile taught me cheerfulness. 

We played together—we learnt to- 

r—we a to r) Our 
sports, and studies, and tears wete 
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in —— ~ ¥ I ee in 
ears I felt how moe pre- 
see became, yet ‘not the power 
to fly from it. M. de P—— was 
wealthy, and his daughter the sole 
heiress to per a rtune. a gon - to 
wrong my y i 
away the affections of his lovely and 
innocent child, for I knew that all 
his hopes were centred in her; and I 
could’ not, if a world had been my 
recom » have destroyed them. 
1 once hinted my wish of going to 
my guardian, but he would not listen 
to it. -- was ver ied still dee 
hear too fascinating voice, 
meet the glances of the beautiful dark 
eyes, of Henriette. I had attained 
my eighteenth year when M. de 
P—— retired to his chateau near the 
village of R——,; where we had re- 
but two days when I took the 
evening ramble to which I have al- 
luded. From that time we were less 
together, for she read my feelings— 
and if she did not love, I am sure she 
pitied me. A few months afterwards 
the young Count de B—— came on 


a visit. He saw and loved Henriette. 
If any living being deserved her it 
was the Count de , for he had 


not only inherited the title of nobi- 
lity, but also every qualification of 
the head ‘and heart: that is calcu- 
lated to adorn it; yet 1 thought— 
but this perhaps ‘was vanity—that 
she received his addresses: more for 
her father’s sake than her own. 


e te * 


On the morning that she was to 
leave the chateau to accompany her 
father and the Count to Paris, I was 
confined to my room by indisposi- 
tion. A gentle tap at the dior told 
me that Henriette was come to bid 
me adieu—and for ever. I trembled, 
and the pulses of my ‘heart seemed 
to pause, She entered. The pale- 


ness of my cheeks appeared to startle © 


her—* ] am afraid you are not well 
Charles,” she uttered feebly—a 
took my hand. Her voice, which 
once so enlivened me, now almost 
broke my heart. I sank back in my 
chair, and covered my eyes with my 
hand. «Charles (she added), I am 
come on a mournful errand—we must 
art—per for ever—and ”—she 
urst into tears ; but suddenly, as if 
tecollecting herself, turned away to 
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co d air, she continued: “J 
know and admire your feelings, and 
were I allowed to follow my own, 1 
—but it is a sin to think of it now. 
No!” added she, ‘with more firmness, 
“we must part! Forget that you 
ever knew Henriette. But, no! no! 
I do not ask that. Think of her some- 
times—but think of her as.of a sister 
-—a sister who has always loved you, 
Charles.. Seek among your own 
countrywomen one, who will make 
your days, and ‘weeks, and: years, 
pass as a dream of faéry. |. Farewell! 
my father (she was too kind to say 
her lover) awaits me.”: She 

her lips for the last time ag my 
burning forehéad, and rushed out of 
the chamber. I sat for a moment 
without the power to speak or even 
think. My sense of feeling, as well 
as happiness, had fled with Hen- 
riette. | 


Struck to the heart; and motionless with 
grief, evr ete 
An unobservant reckless‘man, TI sate 
And heard not—spake not—thought not of 
On a sudden the sound of carriage 
wheels aroused me from my stupor. 
I was too weak to walk, but con- 
trived to crawl on, my hands and 
knees to the window, which over- 
looked the street, and supported my- 
self by clinging to the cornice work 
at the side. Henriette advanced te 
the carriage—one foot was already 
on the step—she turned, and, as if 
involuntarily, looked towards the 
window of my apartment—but, on 
seeing me, hurtied tremblingly into 
the coach—and our eyes never met 
in. M. de P—— and the Count 
de B—— followed—the door was 
closed—the postilion drove off—and 
Henriette was lost'to me for ever. I 
followed the carriage with my eyes, 
until it became a speck on the hori- 
zon, and at length totally disap- 
peared, 


The few remaining energies which 
that moment of had called into 
play, now forsook me, and I sank 
down in a state of utter helplessness 
and exhaustion, both of body and 

‘nd. 

Henriette, : 


was dead to me, and I was again in | 
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the world, wretched, friendless, and 


alone. 
The letter, which I received from 


her on the day subsequent to her de- 
ure, is to me alternately a source 
of pleasure and pain. In my hap- 
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pier moments it makes me melan- 
choly—in sorrow it is a comfort. | 
have) preserved it for many years, 
and, come what will, it shall go 
down to the grave with me. 





~ 


——— 
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MAYNARD’S TWELVE WONDERS. 


Tats is.one of the most curious 
volumes published at the beginning 
of the! seventeenth century; it is a 
thin folio of twenty-four leaves, in- 
cluding the musical notes; and is 
sufficiently described in the following 
title page. 

The xit Wonders of the World, set 
and composed for the Violl de Gambo, 
the Lute, and the Voyce to sing the 
Verse, all three ioyntly, and none seue- 
rall: also Lessons for the Lute and 
Base Violl to play alone: with some 
Lessons to play Lyra-wayes alone, or 
if you will, to fil up the parts, with 
another Violl set Lute-way, newly com- 
posed by John Maynard Lutenist at 
the most famous Schoole of St. Julians 
in Hartfordshire. London, Printed by 
Thomas Snodham for John Browne, 
and are to be solde at his Shop in Saint 
Dunstones Church-yard m Fleet- 
streete. 611. 

Maynard dedicates his musical] la- 
bours to the Lady Jane Thynne of 
Cause-Castle in Shropshire, to whom 


he very gallantly and piously wishes 
«« Nestor’ yeeres on Earth, and an- 
gel’s happinesse in Heaven.” It 
seems he had formerly taught her 
daughters musick, and had written 
and composed his “pe work under 
her hospitable roof. 

The twelve Wonders consist of as 
many songs or madrigals, the sub- 
jects being twelve moral and virtuous 
characters in human life, such as an 
honest courtier, a religious divine, 
modest soldier, upright lawyer, &c. 
Of the harmony and melody of master 
Maynard’s musical notes we are no 
judges, seeing that they are unintel- 
i ible to us, but the merit in some 
of the lines, added to the good sense, 
good sentiment, and good feeling that 
display themselves throughout these 
little metrical compositions, makes 
us think that they deserve more ge- 
neral notice, and that our readers ‘vill 
thank us for retrieving some of them 
from comparative oblivion. 


The Courtier, 
Long haue T liued in court, 
Yet learn’d not all this while 
To sell poore suters snioake, 
Nor, where I hate, to smile ; 


we er to adore, inferiors to despise, 
0 


fly from such as fall, 


To follow such as rise: 


To cloake a poore desire under a rich aray, 
Nor to aspire by vice, though "twere the quicker way. 
The Diuine. 
My calling is diuine, and I from God am sent, 


I will no chop-ch 


urch be, nor 


y my patron rent : 


Nor yeeld to sacriledge, but like the kinde true mother, 


Rather will loose the childe, then part 


it with another. 


Much wealth I will not seeke, nor worldly masters seruc, 
So to grow rich and fat, while my poore flocke doth starue. 


The Souldiour. 
My occupation is the noble trade, the trade of kings ; 
The tryall that decidesthe highest right of thi 
Though Mars my maister be, I doe not Venus loue, 
Nor honour Bacchus oft, nor often sweare by Ioue. 


Of speaking of myselfe I all occasion shume, 
And rather Joue to doe, then boast what I haue done. 
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The Lawyer. 

The law my calling is, 

My robe, my tongue, my pen 
Wealth and opinion gaine, 

And make me iudge of men, 
The knowne dishonest cause 

I neuer did defend, 
Nor spunne out sutes in length, 

But wisht and sought an end : 
Nor counsaile did bewra 

Nor of both parties take $ 
Nor euer tooke I fee 

For which I neuer spake. 


The Phisition. 
I studie to vphold the slippery state of man, 
Who dies when we haue done the best and all wee can. 
From practice and from bookes I draw my learned skill, . 
And not from knowne receipt, or Pothecaries bill. » 
The earth my faults doth hide, the world my cures doth see, 
What youth and time effects is oft ascrib’d to mee, 
The Batcheiar. 
How many things as yet are deare alike to mee ! 
The field, the horse, the dog, loue, armes, or liberty. 
I haue no wife as yet which I may call mine owne, 
I haue no children yet that by my name are knowne : 
Yet if I marryed were, I would not wish to thriue, 
If that I could not tame the veriest shrew aliue. 


The Marryed Man, 
I onely am the man, 
Among all married men, 
That doe not wish the priest 
To be vnlinck’d agen. 
And though my shoe did wring, 
I would not make my mone, 
Nor thinke my neighbour's chance 
More happy than mine owne. 
Yet court I not my wife, but yield obseruance due, 
Being neither fond, nor crosse, nor ieaious, nor vntrue. 
The Widdow, 
My dying husband knew how much his death would grieve mee, 
And therefore left me wealth to comfort and relieue mee. 
Though I no more will haue, I must not loue disdaine, 
Penelope herselfe did suitors entertaine. 
And yet to draw on such as are of best esteeme, 
Nor younger then I am, nor richer will I seeme. 
The Maide. 
I marriage would forsweare, 
But that I heare men tell 
That shee that dyes a mayde, 
Must lead an ape in hell. 
Therefore if fortune come, 
I will not mocke and play, 
Nor drive the bargain on, 
’Till it be driuen away. 
Titles and lands I like, 
Yet rather fancy can 
A man that wanteth gould, 
Then gould, that wants a man. 


EQUITABLE LOANS. 


That there is nothing new under Rose, of cole Si ag vege were 
the sun, we have been assured by no perhaps, aware that their plans 
very good authority, and every rid had and acted u 
experience corroborates what the in Italy, were recom in 
wisest of men affirmed. The Equi- = land some two centuries before 
w 


t, 
I 
& 
table Loan Company, and George they were born. However, such was 
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the fact. In a manuscript treatise 
by Persons the Jesuit, written in 
1596, and entitled, “ A Memoriall 
for the reformation of England, con- 
taining certayne notes aduertise- 
ments, which seeme might be pro- 
posed in the first Parliament and Na- 
tionall Counsell of our Country, after 
God of his mercy shall restore it to 
the Catholicke Faith,” we find the 


following passage : 

It would be of greate im 
every or greate shire-towne, there 
set vppe a man’s banke or 


doing of themselfes and the generall hurt 
of the commonwealth, And for mainte- 
nance of these bankes, some rents or stocks 
of money were to be assigned by the coun- 
cell of reformation out of the common 
purse at the beginning, and afterwards 
diuerse good people at their deaths would 
leaue more, and preachers were to be put 
in mind to remember the matter in pulpits, 
and curates and confessours in all good occa- 
sions, &c. 

From a great many other passages 
in this treatise, it seems that its pro- 
fessors fully anticipated the speedy 
restoration of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. ‘* God,” says Persons, * will 
most certainly at his time appointed 
restore: the realme of England to the 
Catholique faith againe, as may ap- 
peare by the evident hand he holdeth 
now in the worke.” 


There is a great deal of good sense 
displayed in this production of the 
learned Jeésuit’s, and the following 
remarks on the exercises and resi- 
dence for university degrees coincide 
so exactly with some more modern 
opinions on this subject, that we are 
tempted to transcribe the passage. 


Taking of Degrees in the Vuiversitycs. 
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with rigour, and not dispensed with, nor 
changed into any contributions, as is now 


by this the fame and estimation of our 
vniversities would be exceeding great in 
the world abroad, and our degrees in learn- 
ing would be holden in te account, and 
our country would be full of learned men, 
with fewer titles void of substance. And 
among other things a provision must be 
made, that such degrees as are taken abroad 
in some forraine vniversities of less mo- 
ment for money only, or fayour, without 
merit, may be called to examination agayne, 
and not allowed of in England without new 
approbation and that vpon merit only. 








DEATH. 


Deatu !—Deartu !—how well the fatal mother cried,— 
When the grim realms of pain through every bound, 


Trembling, as smit with an 


ish at the sound, 


In many a ghastly echo answering sighed, ) 





And ramen her offspring !—Thou whose choice hath tricd 


Sin, and its bitter consequence has found,— 
The diseased heart,—the immedicable wound 
Of conscience,—joy, pure hope, and holy pride 
Fled from their Eden spoiled,—and the faint will 
Struggling and dark, for good embracing ill 
With ever worse desire,—Oh! thou hast known 
: How well she spake, for thy despairing breath 
é Hath called thy Heaven-lost, soul-deep misery—death, 
we —And that sad cry she utter’d was thine own. 


wlth « ; 4 
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ROSE’S ORLANDO FURIOSO.* 


- Agrosto is the chief of romancers ; 
and he embodies in his poem the ad- 
ventures of those redoubted cava- 
liers, with whose exploits the Spa- 
nish, Italian, and Provencal trou- 
badours made the courts of Europe 
ring. We are not pled ed to con- 
sider the mad pran Orlando as 
really the subject of the poem. It em- 
braces the famous epoch, when the Sa- 
racens, having invaded France, were 
first uished by Charles Martel, 
and by him finally chased beyond the 
Pyrenees. This invasion has given 
birth to all those fables, by which 
history has been so strangely dis- 
in the chivalrous romances, 
and. which Ariosto, to borrow old 
Sir John Harrington’s version, thus 
announces in his opening : 
Of dames, of knights, of armes, of love’s 
delight, 
Of courtesies, of high attempts I speak : 
among these the madness of Orlando, 
the adventures of Angelica, and the 
loves of Roger and Bradamant, are 
only so many grand episodes. These 
tales are interwoven like the twigs 
of a basket: but so clear and precise 
is the style of narration, so tissued 
with gay and novel images, and 
dressed in such free and flowing 
numbers, that the curiosity is irre- 
sistibly tempted forward to the un- 
ravelment of every story; and the 
reader never lays down one canto 
without feeling the want of the other, 
which is to succeed. It may be 
thought that a decided tendency to 
the perusal of romantic tales and ad~ 
ventures is necessary to produce this 
degree of interest ; and that it must 
be some such person as the heroine 
of Mr. Hayley, in one of the few good 
verses he evér wrote, when by her 
waning taper, 

She read unconscious till the dawning day, 
who can weep, laugh, love, and sigh 
with the “ extravagant and erring” 
dames and cavaliers of the Furi- 
oso. We congratulate those per- 
sons who have known or felt so little 
of the burden of life’s fretting cares 
and solicitudes as to feel no want of 
losing themselves in a tale of magic 
or chivalry. But they who thus pro- 


fess to despise necromancers (for 
whom we beg to say we entertain, 
poetically speaking, a very high re- 
spect, not to say affection) must stand 
convicted of despising poetry at the 
same time: for the teller of the tale 
1s a poet. He is also the most po- 
pular of poets among his country- 
men, notwithstanding the tenderness 
which Tasso has infused into his 
verses, and which is so captivating 
to the disposition of Italians: but 
Ariosto is also tender ; as what is he 
not? and he gives you wit as well as 
poetry: he is an arch historian, with 
whom you must grow familiar, if 
you would be thoroughly acquainted 
with him ; and amidst his feats and 
his transformations, and the sigh- 
ings of distrest, or the warlike en- 
counters of errant, damsels, he main- 
tains an air of ironical bonhommie, 
which leaves you in doubt whether 
he is in jest or earnest. There are 
certain readers who, when they see 
a poem, set immediately about dis- 
covering its moral: they have been 
told by Bossu, that Homer sat down 
to write an epic lesson on the ill 
effects of the divisions of princes; and 
they will be sure to inquire after the 
specific moral purpose of Ariosto. 
The question would be rather puz- 
zling ; but we should answer, that 
we have less faith in the monendo of 
poetry, than in the delectando. ‘The 
poet’s first aim is to please ; and he 
who sits down deliberately to in- 
struct will assuredly fail of his ob- 
ject. We reject of course the moral 
allegories which Harrington extorts 
from Ariosto, as did others before 
him from Homer. It is true that 
most legendary fictions have a basis 
of allegory. The mistake lies in sup- 
osing that the poet employs them 
nowingly : in imputing te him, in 
short, a philosophical purpose, where 
his object is simply poetic excitement, 
- Homer was the historian of heroic 
traditions ; Ariosto of those of chival- 
: both poets were masters of human 
acter, and of the human heart ; 
both were, though not in the same 
degree, satirists ; and we eannot put 
men in action, or paint their passions, 





* The Orlando Furioso, translated into English verse from the Italian of Ludovico 
Ariosto, with notes, by Willianf Stewart Rose. Vols. 1 and 2. Murray, London. 
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humours, and defects, without ap- 
pealing to the moral sense. There is 
an instinct in the mind of man which 
leads him to extract a moral for him- 
self from all that is interesting to hu- 
manity—from all which he can sup- 
pose himself to act or suffer ; and 
thus the moral results of a poem are 
less the effect of design in the poet, 
than of the necessary tendency of the 
subjects which he treats, to impress 
the moral sense and. awaken hope 
and fear, compassion and indignation, 
As a picture of men and women, 
though in incredible and impossible 
relations and circumstances, Ariosto’s 
poem may thus be said to have a 
moral purpose: for every poem, par- 
taking of an epic or dramatic cha- 
racter, and not studiously directed 
to the corruption of virtuous princi- 
ples, must inevitably have one; the 
laws of the human mind, and the 
high instincts implanted in our na- 
ture, impel the poet to render good 
faith, generosity, and honour ami- 
able, and vice and meanness odious. 
In so far also as by satirical inuen- 
does, or burlesque incidents, the 
poet throws a light on the follies and 
foibles of courts, or of society at 
large, he may be said to perform the 
functions of a moralist; for satire is 
only a vehicle for morality. But that 
Ariosto, without od TD set pur- 
pose of literary seduction, or the 
express design of pampering licenti- 
ous inclinations, has committed of- 


fences y mpnes the interests of pure 
morals, his warmest admirers, how- 


ever reluctantly, confess. He is not 
merely led astray by a joyous levity 
of temperament, nor does he offend 
against modesty in passages of lu- 
dicrous recital, when the temptation 
to wit might appear to offer a plea 
for loose and careless sallies ; but on 
occasions when no such excuse can 
avail him, he shows an evident in- 
clination to the licentious heighten- 
ing of voluptuous details. If Pe- 
trarch reared a temple to the celestial 
Venus, Ariosto may be said to have 
burned incense in the fane of Venus 
the terrestrial. This is the more to 


Rose's Orlando Furioso. 
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be lamented, as he has described love 
under all its forms, and in all its cir- 
pore ee and me and while 
avoiding - metaphysical cold- 
ness of Petrarch, the “ unsunned 
snow” of whose purity has little 
congenial with the warmth of real 
passion, is not at all inferior to him 
either in delicacy or dignity of senti- 
ment: we may witness the loves of 
Olympia, of Isabella, of Genevra, 
and Bradamant; the two first of these 
in particular may be cited as ex- 
amples of whatever is most pure and 
exalted in the most powerful of pas- 
sions. As it is, however, Ariosto 
must remain in the original a sealed 
book to the eyes of innocence; and 
that translator does little service to 
his country whe does not unsparingly 
disentangle the fulsome weed from 
the * fresh and untainted flower. 

In depth of thought and force of 
diction, it would be idle to compare 
Ariosto with Dante. Thelatter may 
be considered as a sort of patriarchal 
poet, whose venerable superiority is 
at once acknowledged by succeeding 
poetical generations. In harmony of 
versification, however, Ariosto sur- 
passes Dante; as he does Tasso in 
variety and freedom of rythm. When 
the Jerusalem Delivered rose into no- 
tice, it became a great question a- 
mong the Italian literati, whether 
Tasso should not bear away the palm 
from Ariosto. Tasso had been bru- 
tally deprest by the pedants of La 
Crusca, the base courtiers of Alfonso, 
and the miserable competitors who 
envied him his glory. But his indis- 
putable merit soon raised him to the 
exalted station which eeners among 
the epic poets.. Upon this, the strict 
at of what are called the epic 
rules proclaimed Tasso as superior 
to Ariosto; though Tasso himself, 
with his native amiable modesty, al- 
ways confessed (in what sense he 
meant to be understood is not very 
easy to say) that he was no more than 
the disciple of the poet of Ferrara. 
No two poets can be more unlike on 
a general comparison, though, as 
Ariosto left scarcely any style un- 





* Mr. Rose has had the good sense and good feeling to 
third and fifth lines of the Oth stanza of the 11th eante might 


attention to this. The 
have been more 


delicately select in the choice of words ; members for limbs should be relegated to Moore’s 


al Sometimes it might have been better to 


. 


instance in the eighth canto, when 


modify rather than : as for 
during her adventure with the hermit, is, 


through the translator's asterisks of oniission, left in a situation of ambiguity, which she 
does not deserve. 
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touched, there may be accidental 
ints of similarity—nor is there the 
feat equality between them. He is 
not the greatest poet who works after 
rules, but he who follows with most 
vigour and ardency the bent of his 
nius, and who comprehends within 
fis grasp of intellect the widest di- 
versity of powers. What avails the 
boasted uniform majesty of Tasso, 
when set against the boundlessvariet: 
of Ariosto? The ve of Tasso, wit 
the exception of some romantic in- 
cidents, the spirit of which he may 
have caught from Ariosto, is one con- 
tinued regular imitation of the clas- 
sical epopea: Ariosto borrows from 
the ancients as if in haste; to save 
himself trouble, or from the over- 
flowing abundance of his reading: 
but he stamps anew whatever he bor- 
rows in the mint of his own eccentric 
genius, and scatters around him with 
a free and careless hand the wealth 
of his native original fancy. Few 
poets would have ventured to de- 
scribe, in two immediately succeeding 
cantos, stories so similar to each other 
as the rescue of Angelica and Olym- 
pia, each chained to a rock and aban- 
oned to an orc or sea-monster: and 
Perseus, the saviour of Andromeda, 
appears with more brilliant effect in 
the person of Rogero, bestriding his 
hippogriff, and combating at once 
both in the ocean and in the air. The 
names of Ariosto’s heroes are to the 
Italians as familiar as proverbs, and his 
women are peculiarly his own. They 
are women of the age of chivalry and 
magic: paladins no less than ladies ; 
they ride about in armour; exchange 
blows in forest solitudes; unhorse 
knights; and yet it is contrived with 
singular delicacy that they never for- 
feit altogether their feminine charac- 
ter. In this Ariosto excels Tasso ; 
whose valorous Clorinda, with all 
her beauty, wants the indispensable 
weaknesses and gentle qualities that 
reveal the sex. The particular forte 
of Ariosto, unless we except the na~ 
tiveness or arch simplicity of his hu- 
mour, is his talent at description. 
His battles on earth, on the sea, and 
in the air; his storms, his 8, and 
his tournaments, are full of life and 
motion, and splendour. His monsters 
and his magicians have a nature of 
their own; and are drawn with such 
a vivacity and consi » as to im- 


press the imagination like substan- 


Rose’s Orlando Furioso. 
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tial realities. It is impossible to avoid 
being struck with the intense idea of 
beauty which Ariosto possessed : it 
breathes over all those delicious nooks 
in his poem where localities of na- 
tural scenery are introduced, and is 
conspicuous in his delineations of the 
graces of the female form. He be- 
trays here, however, usually that 
exuberancy of warmth already hinted 
at, and loads his picture with a mi- 
nuteness and circumstantiality of 
finishing, resembling painting in 
enamel: we may instance the por- 
trait of Alcina, where she presents 
herself before Rogero. He is empha- 
tically the poet of Italy: if we were 
to name any poem of any other coun- 
try that could at all compete with 
the Furioso, or could serve to con- 
vey a faint reflection of the manner 
of Ariosto, as well as of the character 
of his genius, we should name the 
Oberon of Wieland. 

Now it follows from all this, that 
to transport into another language a 
poem so vast, so varied, and so les 
monious in the truest sense of the 
word as that of Ariosto, is one of the 
least easy conceivable undertakings. 
Much of this difficulty may be said to 

row out of the language itself. The 
aw of time, the influx of new cus- 
toms, the rise of new inventions, are 
the means of introducing new words 
and new forms of expression: a mul- 
titude of these words and expressions 
become in their turn obsolete: others 
change their meaning entirely. A 
edelanes must be an adept in these 
mysteries of language: we need not 
add that he must be somewhat cone 
versant with the national genius and 
manners. It is owing to these con- 
tinual changes that te wearies 
the patience of such of his readers as 
have not the profound knowledge of 
the language ne to the ful] 
comprehension of his sublimity and 
gt 3 and there are many thin 

n Dante’s poetry which, notwith- 
standing the most diligent efforts of 
his commentators, remain totally ob- 
scure, if not unintelligible. Ariosto, 
indeed, lived at a time when Dante, 
Petrarca, Boccacio, and Machiavelli, 
had not only laid the foundations, 
but fixed the boundaries of the noble 
Italian tongue. By them, and by 
Ariosto himself, it was carried to its 
highest pitch of force and beauty. 
Now, though we do not meet in 
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Ariosto with those difficulties which 
torment the admirers of Dante (and 
sometimes those of Petrarch also), he 
is not a writer that can safely be read 
with half-shut eyes: we must not 
suffer ourselves to be led away by 
that simplicity of diction which per- 
vades the Orlando, and especially the 
openings of the Cantos; in which 
the good old poet talks morals and 
_ y, like Fontaine in his Fa- 

es: for this exquisite simplicity, 
which bears the distinctive mark of 
a superior genius, is precisely the rock 
on which a translator would be most 
likely to split: he has to make his 
author easy without vulgarity, and 
lively without studied point: he 
must hit off that rambling kind of 
facility, often approaching to gossip, 
and differing as remotely as possible 
from the staid and formal manner of 
Hoole, and at the same time preserve 
that flowing terseness of rhythm and 
purity of diction which are indis- 
pensable to a correct delineation of 
the original. The author of Beppo, 
in some of the best passages of that 
poem (we are too tired of Don Juan 
to allude to it) has caught much of 
Ariosto’s manner at second-hand from 
Ricciardetto. We say the best pas- 
sages, for the unrhythmical divisions 
which Lord Byron affects are opposed 
not merely to the harmony of Ariosto’s 
metre, but to that of every other. 
Against this approximation to dogge- 
rel, under the pretext of being familiar, 
we would seriously caution every 
translator of Ariosto; but we are 
happy to say that of this caution Mr. 
Rose does not appear to stand in 
need. 

The version of this gentleman is, 
upon the whole, a very successful 
effort: and with occasional excep- 
tions, it is successful in the exact 
points on which we have already in- 
sisted, as of the highest importance 
to be observed. He has generally 
combined the garrulotis ease and un- 
premeditated manner of the original 
with a terse and equable flow of nume 
bers. 

As we think this easy and idioma- 
tic sprightliness by far the most diffi- 
cult acquisition on which a translator 
of the Orlando has a right to phuing 
himself, we shall select one stanza to 
coutirm the accuracy of our opinion, 
and shall prefix the correspondent 
version of Hoole, as the contrast may 
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assist our reader's’ judgment. ‘The 
relates to Bradamant, who is 
ollowing Brunello in order to recover 
from him King Agramant’s ring. 
Third Canto. 
Pa ye ea ee she sought to 
So well Its form ‘was treasdred in her mind : 
She questions where he goes and wherice he 
came, 
While a to all he frames; nor less the 
ame, ' 
Wathet arts, for falsehood falsehood 
Her coun " feigns ; her name and race 
po bp 
While watchful on his hands her eye she 


bends. Hoole, 534. 
The maid Brunello knows, as soon as 
found, 


(So was his image on her mind imprest) 
And asks him whence he came and whither 
bound ; 
And he replies and lies, as he is prest ; 
The dame, who is fore-warn’d and knows 


her ground, 
Feisrns tooas well as he, and lies her best ; 


And changes sex and sect, and name and 


land, 
And her quick eye oft glances at his hand. 
Rose, stanza 76. 


We add the following (but we 
have no room for long quotations) 
both as it is a fair specimen of Mr. 
Rose's talent for descriptive elegance, 
and as it affords us an opportunity 
of exercising our critical vocation. 


Second Canta, 49. 
Upwards, by little and by little, springs 
The ripped 'idlelt as the pilgrim crane 
Finds not at first his balance and his wings, 
Running and scarcely rising from the 


But when the flock is launch’d and scat- 
_ _ ter'd, flings ! 
His pinions to the wind, and soars amain : 
So straight the necromancer’s upward flight, 
The eagle scarce attempts so bold a height. 

This stanza has much merit, as 
well in point of choice of diction, as 
of imitative harmony ; but the con- 
struction, and c uently the mean- 
ing, are certainly mistaken: and the 
force and propriety of the simile are 
injured accordingly.. The comparison 
is between one si winged object 
with another, and it is strikingly ac- 
curate, beautiful, and happy- Now 
Mr. Rose loses sight of the solitary 
pilgrim crane, who was brought by 
Ariosto into opposition with the sor- 
cerer on his winged horse, and intro- 
duces the whole army of cranes, not 
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ng on in their wedge-like array, as 
we their natural habit, but daing anal 
instantly scattering, without seeming 
Pp or reason; the parallel is 
thus interrupted ; for the fancy is con- 
fused by the unnecessary allusion to 
the whole flock of cranes, and divert- 
ed from the single bird. The truth 
is, Mr. Rose has misconstrued the 
verses : 

E quando tutte sono all’ aria sparsv 
Velocissime mostra l’ali sue. 
Tutte does not, as the translator 
obviously supposes, relate to grit un« 
derstood,* but agrees with ali sue in 
the next line ; we have thus the bold 
hyperbole of “ when all her wings 
are scatter’d to the air,” and the 
lonely identity of the crane is pre- 
served. Might not the lines be turn- 
ed thus ? 
But, once her pennons launch'd, she scat- 
ter’d flings 

Their plumage to the winds. 
Why the sex of the crane should 
be changed we do not see: it con- 
trasts better in the original with that 
of the Necromancer, and obviates 
confusion. 

The following classical simile from 
the first Canto, stanza 42, is prettily 
done. 

The virgin has her image in the rose 
Shelter’d in garden on its native stock, 
Which there in solitude and safe repose 
aes on ete by shepherd or by 


ock : 
For this earth teems, and freshening water 
flows, 
And breeze, and dewy dawn, their sweets 
unlock : 
With such the wishful youth his bosom 


With such th’ enamour’d damsel braids 
her tresses. 


Rose’s Orlando Furioso. 
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In the note it is stated that this is 
translated from Catullus’s beautiful 
comparison, in his Epithalamium on 
Manlius and Julia: and in a note to 
the tenth Canto he mentions as a suc- 
cessful alteration that 


unapproach'd by shepherd or by flock 
is much more delicate than Catullus’s 
Intonsus+ pecori, nullo contusus aratro : 


in which he may be right; but the 
probability is, that the imitation is 
not directly, or, at least, wholly from 
Catullus ; who himself seems to have 
had his eye on achorus of Euripides, 
Hippolytus, 73 : 


oot roves mhexrov, &e. 


This garland which my hands have defily 
80 


I bring thee, mistress! it is woven fresh 
From th’ unsoil’d meadow, where no shep- 
herd deems 
That he may feed his flocks, where never 
comes 
The edge of iron; but the bee strays wild 
O’er all th’ unsullied mead, and modesty 
Bathes it with river drops : the few that are 
Of untaught innocence, whose lot it is 
From their own happy natures to be chaste, 
May gather of these flowers; the wicked 
never. 
Né gregge né pastor se le avvicina 
agrees better with the line in Eu- 
ripides than with that in Catullus: 
though, after all, the coincidence may 
be accidental on the part of Ariosto. 
In the note on this passage, p. 172, 
vol. ii. Mr. Rose comments on his 
own translation, and criticizes Ariosto 
for an oversight which is exclusively 
his own. “ But he has amplified his 
illustration injudiciously, and after 
saying of the tlower that 





* Every 


misled by it to change the “ peregrina gru 


other translator seems to have stumbled on the same blunder: Harrington is 


e” at the beginning of the stanza into the 


whole flock at once. (Harrington, by the bye, reads peregrina, and Mr. Rose pele- 


rina.) 


And as we see strange cranes are wont to do, 


First stalk awhile ere they their wings can find ; 
Then soar from ground not past a yard or two 
Till in their wings they gather’d have the wind ; 


At last they mount the very 


clouds unto 


Triangle-wise according to their kind. 


Harri 


as a tra »”" (a quite 


assumption) has shown more judgm ' 
ili the theseehe of the distance, at which the crane first rises 


, of whom Mr. Rose pronounces that “* he cannot pretend to much merit 


ent than himself 


in this instance, b 
from the ground: + un bracdlo o due.” Hoole follows Harrington: and also miserably 
docks the simile. I : 
Like cranes at once they spring _ 
Aloft in air aid shoot upon the wing. 


+ By asingular mishap, Mr. Rose, when he gives the passage at length, has quoted the 
word ignotus. 
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With this the wishful youth his bosom 
dresses, 

With this th’ enamour’d damsel braids her 
tresses, 

he, in the next stanza, tells you it 

loses whatever favour it had found 

with heaven or man as soon as pluck- 

ed.” Ariosto says only 

Amano averne e seni e tempie ornate. 

A literary friend, who had made 
some progress in a stanzaic version 
of the Orlando, and whose manu- 
script we have seen, translates the 
words, as we remember, 

And love to deck their bosoms and their 
brows; 
which is more faithful than the ver- 
sion of Mr. Rose; but why may not 
Amano have the sense of optavere ? 
“ They would fain have adorned 
their temples with it” if they could 
enter the garden. Though, after all, 
in what way Ariosto can be said to 
have injured Catullus in his sequel, 
passes our capability of conjecture: 
since Catullus uses precisely the same 
illustration ! 
Idem quum tenui — defloruit ungui 
Nulli illum pueri, nulla optavére puellz. 
Cropt from the slender stem it droops and 
fades, 
Wish’'d for no more by youths, no more by 
maids. 

In Canto x. p. 166, stanza 112, the 
construction, if it be not ungram- 
matical, at least appears so. 

Upon the beach the courser plants his feet, 
And, goaded by the rowel, towers in air, 
And gallops with Rogero in mid seat, 
While = the croup behind him sate the 
air ; 
Who of his banquet so the monster cheat— 
cheats surely: if Rogero also be 
meant as the antecedent of who, 
They would be better. 

We are sorry that Mr. Rose, in his 
notes to the eighth Canto, p. 82, vol. 
ii. should give into the pedantic fop- 
pery of this age of verbal hypercriti- 
cism, and go out of his way to runa 
tilt at “ all our most admired old 
versions or paraphrases:” which, in 
reality, notwithstanding the critical 
nicety and painful polish, or elaborated 
ease, of modern translations, infinitely 
excel them in natural and spirited 
expression. That he should select 


den, whose affluence of diction 
and ready mastery over all the re- 
sources of rhythm and powers of 
language laugh to scorn almost every 
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competitor but Shakspeare, is an in« 
stance of hebetude of taste, which 
we should not have looked for in an 
ingenious scholar, who is himself a 
poet. Dryden’s paraphrases of Ho. 
race have never been equalled, any 
more than the bright parts of all his 
other paraphrases, including Lucre- 
tius and Juvenal. In the passage 
which shocks Mr. Rose by the liberty 
taken with fortune, because it would 
have offended pagan piety, we think 
him decidedly wrong. 

I can enjoy her when she’s kind ; 

But when she dances in the wind, 

And shakes her wings, and will not stay, 

I puff the prostitute away. 

« Is this what Horace says?” asks 
Mr. Rose: now the question pro- 
perly should be, “ Is this in the spi- 
rit of Horace? or is it in the spirit 
of poetry?” and if all that Horace 
could do, did he write in English, 
were to tell us “I praise her when 
steady, when she flies from me resign 
what she bestowed,” we have only 
to say that we think Dryden in this, 
as in a hundred other instances, has 
approved himself a better poet than 
his original. Why pick out a care- 
less specimen from Dryden's Virgil, 
and omit to praise, as highly as they 
ought to be praised, and they cannot 
be praised too highly, his translation 
of the effects of human love in the 
story of Leander; his chariot-race, 
never yet equalled ; his Sibyl “ when 
all the God came rushing on her 
soul;” a line worth whole folios of 
verbal criticism ; or his God of bat- 
tles “‘ on the banks of Hebrus’ freez- 
ing flood:” why is no “ faint praise,” 
at least, conceded to the dramatic 
freedom and impetuous sweep of his 
versification, and to that bold harmo- 
nious fall from one couplet to an- 
other, whereby he breaks its other- 
wise eternal monotony ? 

Vain fool and coward ! cried the lofty maid, 
pee a which thou thyself hast 


On others practise thy Ligurian arts ; 
Thin stratagems and tricks of little hearts 
Are lost on me; nor shalt thou safe retire 
With vaunting lies to thy fallacious sire. 

“Such is the character of all our 
most admired old versions,” is it? 
Then the best advice which we can 
give to Mr. Rose is, 


Tu longé sequere et vestigia semper adora- 
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PAUL JONES. 
To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


I can add some little to your in- 
formation on the subject of Paul 
Jones. That little is authentic; and 
moreover I am enabled to give you 
an — account (from Sis first, 

nd indeed only lieutenant), of the 
action with the Serapis, the Gazette 
account of which appeared in your 
last number. 

In the year 1801, two of the larg- 
est frigates in the world lay near each 
other in the Bay of Gibraltar. It 
was a question which was the largest. 
Some gave it that the American Presi- 
dent (Commodore Dale) had it in 
length, and the Portuguese Carlotta 
(Commodore Duncan) in breadth. 
Each commander had a wish to survey 
the vessel of the other, and yet these 
gentlemen could never be brought 
together. There was a shyness as 
to who should pay the first visit. 
There is no more punctilious ob- 
server of etiquette than a naval com- 
mander, jealous of the honour of his 
flag, on a foreign station. A master 
of ceremonies, or a king at arms, is 
nothing to him at a match of prece- 
dency. The wings of a ship are the 
college in which he obtains this po- 
lite acquirement, and when he comes 
to run up his pennant we may be 
sure that a very professor in the 
courtesies flaunts upon the quarter 
deck. Dale was a good humoured 
fellow, a square strong set man, ra- 
ther inclined to corpulence, jolly and 
hospitable. His pride in the com- 
mand and discipline of his squadron, 
and the dignity of his diplomatic 
function, as the paramount of his na- 
tion in the Mediterranean, formed a 
very gentle bridle on his easy inter- 
course and open-heartedness. Now 
he thought that the Portuguese com- 
modore should “ cale vurst” (Parson 
Trulliber has it so), as having been 
earliest at the station. This was 
mentioned to Duncan (a fine hard 
bitten little old seaman by the way), 
and he forthwith Jaid down his punc- 
tilio in a manner that put an end 
to all hopes of an intimacy, or of a 
friendly measurement of the two 
ships.— Sir,” said he, “ as Com- 
modore Duncan of the Portuguese 
navy, I would readily call first upon 
Commodore Dale of the American 
navy, but as Lieutenant Duncan of 


the British navy, I cannot call upon 
a gentleman who served under the 
pirate Paul Jones.” 

This awoke my curiosity, and the 
next time I was in company with 
Commodore Dale, he. perceiving that 
my conversation led that way, readily 
met me in it. He had been with 
Jones in the Ranger, as well as in the 
Bon Homme Richard. What follows 
is from his recital. 

Paul Jones wanted (as the Bow- 
street runners say) Lord Selkirk, to 
try upon him the experiment prac- 
tising on President Laurens in the 
Tower; and if Laurens had suffered, 
Lord Selkirk, or any other great man 
they could get hold of, would have 
been put todeath. Lord Selkirk was 
only preferred as being considered by 
his supposed residence to be the readi- 
est for capture. Jones was surprised 
and displeased at the family plate 
being brought on board, but the re- 
turning it would have been too seri- 
ous a displeasure to his crew. It 
was sold by public auction at Cadiz, 
bought in by Jones, and sent back, 
as we have known. 

Commodore Dale thus related the 
action with the Serapis. The “ Bon 
Homme Richard” was an old East 
Indiaman, bought and fitted out at a 
French port, and so christened out 
of compliment to Franklin, then in 
Paris, one of whose instructive tales 
is conveyed under such atitle. Hav- 
ing originally no ports in her lower 
deck, six were broken out (three on 
a side) and fitted with six French 
eleven-pounder guns. On the upper 
deck she had twenty-four or twenty- 
six of smaller calibre. She had a 
numerous crew, to which were add- 
ed some recruits of the Irish Brigade 
commanded by a lieutenant—now a 

eneral officer in the British service. 
Paotinos was one instance, and this 
action was another, of the gallan- 
of these unfortunate | peter 
chins an invincible hereditary feel- 
ing had driven into the service of the 
French monarch. When the last of 
their protectors was dethroned, ho- 
nour brought them gladly over to 
the standard of their country. 

In this vessel, with the Alliance 
American frigate of 36 guns (a fine 
regular ship of war), and the Pallas 
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French frigate of 32, Paul Jones 
started on a marauding expedition, 
only differing from that of White- 
haven as being on a larger scale. It 
was his intention to amerce our north 
eastern ports in heavy pecuniary rane 
soms, or to destroy the shipping and 
buildings as far as could be effected. 
He had intelligence, or believed so, 
of the exact number of troops sta- 
tioned in these different places. Leith 
was the first great object. Enterin 
the Firth they seized upon a Sco 
fishing boat. The owner was refrac- 
tory, but they terrified him into the 
office of pees The wind became 
adverse; they reached Inchkeith, but 
could not weather it, and had to 
stand out again. Making the land 
next to visit Whitby and Hull, the 
fell in with a large convoy, whic 
dispersed while the ships of war 
(Serapis 44, Capt. Pearson, and Per- 
cy 20 guns, Capt. Piercy) which pro- 
tected it, stood right out to engage 
them. The determination was mu- 
tual; there was a deal of hailmg 
from the Serapis to the really strange 
ship which approached her. They 
closed, and the Bon Homme, by 
Jones’s order, was made fast to the 
Serapis. While these were thus 
closely engaged the Alliance worked 
round the two ships, pouring in rak- 
ing broadsides, which Paul Jones 
finding equally injurious to his own 
ship, as intended for the Serapis, put 
an end to by ordering the Alliance 
off, and she lay by during the rest 
of the action, while the Pallas was en- 
gaged with the British sloop of war. 
The cannonade was to the advantage 
of the Serapis, and gradually silenced 
the fire of the Bon Homme. The 
latter wished and expected once to 
be boarded, the British boarders were 
about to enter, but returned deterred 
at the superior number lying wait- 
ing for them, and purposely con- 
cealed as far as might be under the 
gangway. Lieutenant Dale, on go- 
ing below, found two of the three 
guns on the fighting side silenced, 
and the crew of the other vying with 
the crew of a British gun opposite 
which should fire first. The British 
were a ickest, and that gun was 
knocked over also. He returned 
slightly wounded and much fatigued 


to the upper deck, and was seated 
ou the windlass, when the explosion 
which blew up the upper deck of the 


Paul Jones. 
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Serapis all aft from the main hatch. 
way, gave the victory to the Bon 
Homme. For this success they were 
indebted to the officer and party of 
their marines. Seated out on the 
yard; grenades were handed along, 
dropped by the officer into the hatch- 
way of the Serapis, and at last caught 
to some ammunition. 

Paul Jones, crippled and afflicted 
with the gout, was seated during the 
affair in a chair on the quarter deck. 
Dale boarded the Serapis with a few 
men. As he made his way aft he 
saw a solitary person leaning on the 
tafferil in a melancholy posture, bis 
face resting.upon his hands. It was 
Capt. Pearson: He said to Dale, 
“ The ship has struck.” While 
hurrying him on, an officer came from 
below and observed to Capt. Pear- 
son, that the ship alongside was go- 
ing down. “ We have got three 

ns clear, Sir, and they'll soon send 
o to the devil.” The Captain re- 
plied, *‘ It’s too late, Sir, call the men 
off, the ship has struck.” “ I'll go 
below, Sir, and call them off immedi- 
ately ;”’ and he was about to descend, 
when Dale interfering said, “ No, 
Sir, if you ‘ll come on 
board with me.” Dale told me, that 
if he had let that officer go below he 
feared that he would have sunk them, 
as the Bon Homme was old, settling 
in the water, and im fact went to the 
bottom that night. 

Paul Jones was, in Commodore 
Dale’s opinion, a very skilful enter- 
prizing officer, but harsh and over- 
bearing in disposition. 

He was afterwards, as your cor- 
respondent in the last number has 
related, taken into the service of the 
Empress of Russia, and was to have 
had an important command against 
the Turks. Greig, however, and 
the other British officers in her ser- 
vice, memorialled against it. They 
would neither associate nor serve 
with him, and, if she had not got rid 
of him, would have left her fleets. 

Wherever Paul Jones was born, 
I have understood, from what | 
thought good authority, that he was 
apprentice in a coal vessel, in the 
employ of Mr. Wilson at White- 
haven. It is told of him, that quar- 
relling with a fellow apprentice, he 
took an rtunity to anoint the 
lad’s head with a tar brush, and then 
set it on fire. + 
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THE LIFE OF THOMAS CHATTERTON. 


Ir it were allowable for one who 
professes to write the lives of Eng- 
lish poets to pass the name of Chat- 
terton in silence, I should think the 
literature of our country more ho- 
noured by the concealment of his 
fate than by the record of his genius. 
Yet from his brief story, the young 
will learn that genius is likely to 
lead them into misery, if it be not 
accompanied by something that is 
better than genius ; and men, whom 
birth and station have rendered emi- 
nent, may discover that they owe 
some duty to those whom nature has 
made more than their equals; and 
who— 


Beneath the good tho’ far—are far above 
the great. 


Thomas Chatterton was born in 
the parish of St. Mary Redcliffe, at 
Bristol, on the twentieth of Novem- 
ber, 1752. His father, who was of 
the same name, and who died about 
three months before the birth of his 
son, had been writing-master to a 
classical school, singing-man in Bris- 
tol cathedral, and master of the 
free-school in Pyle-street in that 
city ; and is related to have been in- 
clined to a belief in magic, and 
deeply versed in Cornelius Agrippa. 
His forefathers had borne the humble 
office of sexton to St. Mary Redcliffe 
church for a century and a half, till 
the death of John Chatterton, great 
uncle of the poet. 

From what is recorded of the in- 
fancy of Chatterton, parents may be 
satisfied that an inaptness to learn 
in childhood, is far from being a 
prognostic of future dullness. At 
the age of five years, he was sent to 
the school of which his father had 
been master, and was found so in- 
corrigibly stupid, that he was re- 
jected by the teacher, whose name 
was Love, as incapable of profiting 
by his instruction. His mother, as 
most mothers would have done in 
the like case, bitterly lamented her 
son’s untowardness; when an old 
musical manuscript in French coming 
in his way, he fell in love, as she 
expressed it, with the illuminated 
capitals. Of this fancy she eagerly 
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availed herself to lead him on to an 
acquaintance with the alphabet ; and 
from hence proceeded to teach him 
to read in an old Testament or Bible 
in the black letter. Doctor Gregory, 
one of his biographers, justly ob 
serves, that it is not unreasonable to 
suppose his peculiar fondness for an- 
tiquities to have originated in this 
incident. 

It is related on the testimony of 
his sister, as a mark of his early 
thirst for distinction, that being of- 
fered a present of china-ware by a 
potter, and asked what device he 
would have painted on it, he re- 
plied, “ Paint me an angel with 
wings, and a trumpet to trumpet 
my name about the world.” It is so 
usual with those who are fondly at- 
tached to a child to deceive them- 
selves into a belief, that what it has 
said on the suggestion of others, has 
proceeded from its own mind, that 
much credit is seldom due to such 
marvels. 

A little before he had attained his 
eighth year, he was admitted into 
Colston’s charity school in Bristol, 
an institution in some respects simi- 
lar to that excellent one of Christ's 
Hospital in London, the boys being 
boarded and cloathed as well as in- 
structed in the house. In two years 
his dislike to reading was so tho- 
roughly overcome, that he spent the 
pocket-money allowed him by his 
mother in hiring books from a circu- 
lating library. He became reserved, 
thoughtful, and at times melancholy ; 
mixed little in childish sports ; and 
between his eleventh and twelfth 
years had made a catalogue of the 
books he had read to the number of 
seventy. It is to be regretted, that 
with a disposition thus studious, he 
was not iustructed in any language 
but his own. The example of one 
of the assistants in the school, named 
Thomas Phillips, ee a tical 
emulation among the elder boys, of 
whom Thistlethwaite, Cary, and 
Fowler, figured in the periodical 
publications of the day. tterton 
did not escape the contagion ; and a 
pocket-book presented to him by his 
— a new-year'’s gift was re- 
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turned at the end of the year filled 
with his writing, chiefly in verse. 
Phillips is probably the person whose 
skill in poetry is extolled by Chat- 
terton in an elegy on the death of his 
acquaintance of that name, which 
has some stanzas of remarkable 
beauty. 

Soon after his confirmation by the 
bishop at twelve years of age, he 
was prompted by the serious re- 


flexions which the performance of 


that ceremony had awakened in him, 
to compose some lines on the Last 
Day, and a paraphrase of the ninth 
chapter of Job, and of some chapters 
in Isaiah. Had his life been pro- 
tracted, there is every reason to be- 
lieve from the process which usually 
takes place in minds constituted like 
his, that after an interval of scep- 
ticism, these feelings of piety would 
have returned in their full force. At 
the same time he indulged himself in 
satirical effusions on his master, and 
such of his school-fellows as had 
provoked either his resentment or 
his ridicule. 

On the first of July, 1767, he was 
taken from school and apprenticed 
for seven years to Mr. John Lambert, 
attorney, of Bristol, to be instructed 
in the art of a scrivener. The ap- 
poremne fee was only ten oe 

e slept in the room with the foot- 
boy, and was confined to the office 
from eight o'clock in the morning, 
with the usual interval for dinner, 
till the same hour at night. His 
conduct was such as left his master 
no room for blame. He never ex- 
ceeded the hours limited for his ab- 
sence, except on one occasion, when 
he had been to spend an evening in 
the company of his mother and some 
friends. Once only he incurred cor- 
rection. His old schoolmaster had re- 
ceived an abusive anonymous letter ; 
and Lambert having discovered from 
the hand-writing, which was ill-dis- 
guised, and by the paper which was the 
same as that used in his office, that 
Chatterton was the writer, thought 
it necessary to check so mischievous 
a propensity, by inflicting on him 
one or two blows. Though he was 
compelled to pass so large a portion 


of time in confinement, he had much 
leisure left him, as his master’s bu- 
siness frequently did not occupy 
more than two hours in the day. 
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His chief employment was the copy- 
ing of precedents, with which he 

ed a folio book of 344 pages 
closely written. 

At the beginning of October, 1768, 
the new bridge at Bristol was com- 
pleted; and about the same time 
there appeared in the Bristol Journal, 
a paper purporting to be a descrip- 
tion of the Fryars first sing over 
the old bridge, taken in an an- 
cient manuscript, and signed Dun- 
helmus Bristoliensis, By this the 
public curiosity was excited; and 
the printer not being able to satisfy 
the inquiries that were made con- 
cerning the quarter from whence he 
had received the communication, it 
was with some difficulty traced to 
Chatterton. To the menaces of 
those, who first roughly demanded 
from him an account of the means 
by which the paper had come into 
his hands, he refused to give any 
reply; but on being more mildly 
questioned, after some prevaricating, 
said, that he had got it, together 
with several other manuscripts, that 
had been in the possession of his 
father, by whom they were found in 
a large box in an upper room over 
the chapel on the north side of Red- 
cliffe church. That some old parch- 
ments had been seen by him in his 
mother’s house is nearly certain; 
nor is it at all improbable that they 
might have been discovered in a neg- 
lected coffer in the church, according 
to the account he gave of them. But 
that either the description of the Fry- 
ar’s passage over the bridge, or the 
most considerable of the poems attri- 
buted to Rowley were among them, 
can scarcely be credited. The de- 
lusion supposed to have been prac- 
tised on the public by Macpherson, 
and that acknowledged to have been 
so by Walpole, in passing off the 
Castle of Otranto for a translation 
from the Italian, were then recent ; 
and these examples might have easily 
engaged Chatterton to attempt @ 
fraud, which did not seem likely to 
be more injurious in its consequences 
than either of them. 

About the same time he became 
known to a Mr. Catrott, and to @ 
Mr. Barrett, a chirurgeon at Bristol, 
who intended to publish a history of 
that city, and was then collecting 
materials for the purpose, To the 
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former he showed the Bristowe Tra- 
gedie, the Epitaph on Robert Can- 
ynge, and some other short pieces ; 
to the latter several fragments, some 
of considerable length, affirming them 
to be portions of the original manu- 
scripts which had fallen into his 
hands. From both he received at 
different times some pecuniary re- 
ward for these communications, and 
was favoured by the loan of some 
books. Among those which he bor- 
rowed of Mr. Barrett, there were 
several on medical subjects; and 
from him he obtained also some in- 
structions in chirurgery. He is re- 
presented by one of his companions 
to have extended his curiosity at 
this time to many other objects of 
inquiry ; and to have employed him- 
self not only in the lighter studies of 
heraldry and English antiquities, but 
in the theory of music, mathematics, 
metaphysics, and astronomy. 

He now became a contributor of 
prose and verse to the Magazines. 
Among the acknowledgments to cor- 
respondents in the Town and Country 
Magazine for November, 1768, one 
of his letters appears to be no- 
ticed ; but nothing of his writing in 
that miscellany, the first with which 
he is known to have corresponded, 
has been discovered before the Fe- 
bruary of the following year. 

The attention he had drawn to 
himself in his native city soon in- 
duced him to aspire after higher 
notice. In March he addressed the 
following letter to the Honourable 
Horace Walpole :— 

Sir,— Being versed a little in antiquities, 
I have met with several curious manu- 
scripts, among which the following may beof 
service to you in any future edition of your 
truly entertaining Anecdotes of Painting. 
In correcting the mistakes (if any) in the 
notes, you will greatly oblige 

Your most humble servant, 
Tuomas CHATTERTON. 
Bristol, March 25th, Corn Street. 


This was accompanied by a manu- 
script, entitled “‘ The Ryse uf Peyne- 
teyne in Englande, wroten by T. 
Rowleie, 1469, for Mastre Canynge:” 
to which Chatterton had annexed 
his own remarks. Walpole returned 
a polite answer, and asked for fur- 
ther communications. On the re- 
ceipt of a second letter from Chat- 
terton, Walpole repeated his wish to 
know more concerning wet and 
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his poems; in reply to which, Chat- 
terton took occasion to represent his 
own situation, that he was the son 
of an indigent widow, and clerk to 
an attorney, but that his inclinations 
led him to more elegant pursuits ; 
and he intimated a hope that Wal- 
mrs would assist in placing him where 
e might be able to gratify such pro- 
pensities. His letter was accompa- 
nied by more of the Rowleian poems, 
and contained an assurance, that the 
person who had lent them to him to 
transcribe, possessed other valuable 
relics of ancient poetry. Some in- 
quiries which Walpole made, con- 
firmed the account given by Chat- 
terton of himself; but in answer to 
his solicitation for patronage, Wal- 
pole declared that he had not the 
means of exerting it; and recom- 
mended a sedulous attention to busi- 
ness, as the most certain way of re- 
compensing his mother for her care, 
and of securing his own independ- 
ence. He mentioned that more 
competent judges than he pretended 
to be, were not satisfied of the ma- 
nuscripts being genuine ; and at the 
same time stated their reasons for 
concluding them to be of another 
age than that to which they were 
assigned. Shortly after, Chatterton 
wrote to him two letters, which, 
though querulous, are not disrespect- 
ful. In the first, while he thanks his 
correspondent for the advice he had 
given him, hé professes his resolu- 
tion “to go a little beyond it, by 
destroying all his useless lumber of 
literature, and never using his pen 
again but in the law;” and in the 
other, declaring his settled convic- 
tion that the papers of Rowley were 
genuine, he asks him to return the 
copy which had been sent him. 
Owing to the absence of Walpole 
who was then in Paris, some time 
elapsed without any notice being 
taken of this request; and on his 
return Walpole found the following 
letter which he terms singularly im- 
pertinent. 


Sir,—I cannot reconcile your behaviour 
to me with the notions I once entertained 
of you. I think myself injured, Sir; and 
did you not know my circumstances, you 
would not dare to treat me thus. I have 
sent for a copy of the M.S* No answer 
from you. An explanation or excuse for 
your silence would oblige 

July 24th. THomMaAs CHATTERTON. 
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The manuscripts and letters were 
all returned in a blank cover, on the 
fourth of August, and here the inter- 
course was at an end. Gray and 
Mason were the friends whom Wal- 
pole had consulted about the manu- 
scripts, and they had no hesitation 
in pronouncing them to be forgeries. 
It may seem strange, that with such 
men, the uncommon beauty of the 
poetry they contained did not create 
some interest for the author. But 
Gray was now in a state of health 
that, perhaps, left him little power of 
being interested in any thing ; or the 
wonder may resolve itself into that 
blindness which poets, no less than 
patrons, too frequently discover for 
the excellence of their contempo- 
raries. Chatterton himself spoke 
with contempt of the productions of 
Collins. As to Walpole he had no 
doubt more pleasure in oe the 
lap-dog that was left to his care by 
the old blind lady at Paris, than he 
could ever have felt in nursing the 
wayward genius of Chatterton. 

During his residence in Lambert’s 
house, his constitutional reserve had 
assumed an air of gloomy sullenness : 
he had repeatedly betrayed to the 
servants an intention of committing 
suicide ; and at length a paper, en- 
titled the last Will and Testament of 
Thomas Chatterton, which was found 
lying on his desk, manifested a de- 
sign of perpetrating this act on the 
ensuing day, Easter Sunday, April 
15th, 1770. On so unequivocal a 
eee as this eppeared to be of his 

esperate resolution, his master no 
longer thought it safe to retain him. 

A few months before, he had 
written letters to several booksellers 
and printers in London, and from 
them received assurances of pro- 
tection and employment if he should 
remove to the capital. ‘This ecided 
him as to his future course. When 
he was questioned by Thistlethwaite 
as to the plan of life he intended to 
pursue, if the prospect which was 
thus held out, should fail him, he 
answered: ‘“ The promises I have 
had are sufficient to dispel doubt ; 
but should I be deceived, I will turn 
Methodist preacher. Credulity is as 
potent a deity as ever, and a new 
sect may easily be devised. But if 
that too should fail me, my last and 
final resource is a pistol.” It is al- 
most unnecessary to observe, that 


when he thus speculated on his fu. 
ture proceedings, his mind had been 
strongly tainted with infidelity.— 
Towards the conclusion of April, he 
set forth on his ill-omened journey. 
He had never yet gone farther than 
a Sunday’s walk from his native city ; 
and at the age of seventeen, equally 
inexperienced and confident, without 
a friend or a guide, and with prin- 
ciples shaken and perverted, he was 
about to enter on a new and perilous 
theatre ; nor could it have been dif- 
ficult to divine what the event must 
soon be. On the 26th of April, 
1770, immediately after his arrival 
in London, he writes to his mother, 
and speaks in high spirits of the en- 
couragement he has met with from the 
booksellers to whom he has applied, 
“ who,” says he, “ all approve of my 
design.” On the sixth of the next 
month, he informs her that “ he gets 
four guineas a month by one maga- 
zine, and that he shall engage to 
write a history of England and other 
pieces, which will more than double 
that sum.” “ Mr. Wilkes had known 
him by his writings, since he first 
corresponded with the booksellers. 
He is to visit him the following week, 
and by his interest would ensure 
Mrs. Ballance the Trinity House.” 
In short he is in raptures at the 
change in his condition and views ; 
and talks as if his fortune were al- 
ready made. He now inhabited the 
house of Walmsley, a plasterer, in 
Shoreditch, where his kinswoman 
Mrs. Ballance also lived. 

The other letters to his mother and 
sisters betray the same intoxication. 
At the Chapter Coffee-house, he 
meets with a gentleman “ who would 
have introduced him as a companion 
to the young Duke of Northumber- 
land in his intended general tour, 
had he not been unluckily incapact- 
tated for that office by his ignorance 
of any tongue but his own. His 
present profession obliges him to 
frequent places of the best resort. 
He employs his money in fitting him- 
self fashionably, and getting into 
good company ; this last article al- 
ways brings him in good interest. 
He has engaged to live with 2 
gentleman, the brother of a lord (a 
Scotch one indeed) who is going to 
advance pretty deeply into the book- 
selling branches, and is to se 
lodging and boarding, genteel 8 
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elegant, gratis, besides no inconsi- 
derable premium. He is introduced 
to Beckford, the Lord Mayor, to 
whom he had addressed an Essay, 
and who received him with all the 
politeness a citizen could assume, 
and warmly invited him to come 
again. He might have a recom- 
mendation to Sir George Colebrook, 
an East India Director, as qualified 
for an office no ways despicable ; but 
he shall not take a step to the sea 
while he can continue on land. _ If 
money flowed as fast upon him as 
honours, he would give his sister a 

rtion of 5000/.” The kind-hearted 
io. did indeed find means out of the 
little profits arising from his writings, 
to send her, his mother, and his 
grand-mother, several trifling pre- 
sents. 

In July he removed to lodgings 
at Mrs. Angel’s, a sack-maker in 
Brook-steeet, Holborn. He assigned 
no reason for quitting those he had 
occupied in Shoreditch; but Sir 
Herbert Croft supposes, not without 
pment that it was in order to 

nearer to the places of public en- 
tertainment, to which his employ- 
ment as a writer for ephemeral pu 
lications, obliged him to resort. On 
the 20th of July, he acquaints his 
sister that he is engaged in writin 
an Oratorio, which when finished 
would purchase her a gown, and 
that she might depend on seeing him 
before the first of January, 1771. 
* Almost all the next Town and 
Age, Fay ny he tells her, “is 
his.” He boasts that “he has an 
universal acquaintance; that his 
company is courted every where ; 
and could he humble himself to go 
behind a compter, he could have had 
twenty places, but that he must be 
among the great: state matters suit 
him better than commercial.” Be- 
sides his communications to the above 
mentioned miscellany, he was a fre- 
quent contributor of essays and 
poems to several of the other literary 
journals. As a political writer, he 
ad resolved to employ his pen on 
both sides. « Essays,” he tells his 


sister, ‘on the patriotic side, fetch 
no more than what the copy is sold 
for. As the patriots themselves are 
searching for a place, they have no 
a psc to spare. On the other 

» unpopular essays will not be 
accepted, and you must pay to have 
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them printed; but then you seldom 
lose by it. Courtiers are so sensible 
of their deficiency in merit, that 
they generally reward all who know 
how to daub them with an appear- 
ance.” But all his visions of emolu- 
ment and greatness were now be- 
ginning to melt away. He was so 
tired of his literary drudgery, or 
found the returns it made him so in- 
anayiets to his support, that he 
condescended to solicit the appoint- 
ment of a chirurgeon’s mate to 
Africa, aud applied to Mr. Barrett 
for a recommendation, which was 
refused him, probably on account of 
his incapacity. It is difficult to trace 
the particulars of that sudden tran- 
sition from good to bad fortune which 
seems to have befallen him. That 
his poverty was extreme cannot be 
doubted. 

The younger Warton was _ in- 
formed by Mr. Cross, an apothecary 
in Brook-street, that while Chatter- 
ton lived in the neighbourhood, he 
often called at his shop; but though 
pressed by Cross to dine or sup 
with him, constantly declined the in- 
vitation, except one evening, when 
he was prevailed on to partake of a 
barrel of oysters, and ate most vora- 
ciously. barber’s wife who lived 
within a few doors of Mrs. ap ake 
gave testimony, that after his death 

Irs. Angel told her, that “on the 
24th of August, as she knew he had 
not eaten one for two or three 
days, she begged he would take some 
dinner with her ; but he was offend- 
ed at her expressions, which seemed 
to hint that he was in want, and as- 
sured her he was not hungry.” The 
stripling whose pride would not let 
him go behind a compter, had now 
Fk the cup of bitterness to the dregs. 
On that day he swallowed arsenic in 
water, and on the following expired. 
His room was broken into, and found 
strewn over with fragments of papers 
which he had destroyed. He was 
interred in the burying ground of 
Shoe-lane work-house. Such was 
the end of one who had given greater 

roofs of poetical genius than per- 
os had ever been shown in one of 
his years. By Johnson he was pro- 
nounced “the most extraordinary 
young man that had ever encounter- 
ed his knowledge ;” and Warton in 
the History of English Poetry, where 
he discusses the authenticity of the 
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Rowleian poems, gives it as his opi- 
nion, that’ Chatserten “ would ee 

reved the first of English poets if he 
fad reached a maturer age.” 

«* He was proud,” says his sister, 
“ and exceedingly imperious ;” but 
both she and his school-fellow This- 
tlethwaite, vindicated him from the 
charge of libertinism, which was 
brought against him by some who 
thought they could not sufficiently 
blacken his memory. On the con- 
trary, his abstemiousness was un- 
common; he seldom used animal 
food or strong liquors, his usual diet 
being a piece of bread and a tart, 
and some water. He fancied that 
the full of the moon was the most 
propitious time for study, and would 
often sit up and write the whole 
night by moonlight. His spirits were 
extremely uneven, and he was sub- 
ject to long and frequent fits of ab- 
sence, insomuch that he would look 
steadfastly in a person’s face without 
speaking or seeming to see him for a 
quarter of an hour or more. There 
is said to have been something pe- 
culiarly pleasing in his manner and 
address. His person was marked by 
an air of manliness and dignity that 
bespoke the superiority of his mind. 
His eyes, one of which was more 
remarkable than the other, were of 
a grey colour, keen, and brilliant, 
especially when any thing occurred to 
animate him. 

Of all the hypotheses concerning 
those papers which have been the 
subject of so much controversy, none 
seems more probable than that sug- 
gested by Warton, who in the His- 
tory of English Poetry, admits that 
some of the poems attributed to 
Rowley might have been preserved 
in Canynge’s chest; and in another 
publication allows, that Chatterton 
‘* might have discovered parchments 
of humble prose containing local me- 
moirs and authentic deeds illustratin 
the history of Bristol, and biographi 
diaries, or other notices, of the lives of 
Canynge, Ischam, and Gorges. But 
that many of the manuscripts were not 
genuine, is proved not only by the dis- 
similitude of the style to any composi- 
tion of the age of Henry VI. and Ed- 
ward IV. and by the marked resem- 
blance to several passages in modern 
poets, but by certain circumstances 
which leave little or no doubt of their 
having been fabricated by Chatterton 


himself.” One of his companions at 
the time that he was an apprentice 
to Lambert, affirms, that he one day 
produced a piece of parchment on 
which he wrote several words if not 
lines, in a character that appeared 
to his companion totally unlike Eng- 
lish, that he then held it over a 
candle to give it the appearance of 
antiquity, which changed the colour 
of the ink, and made the parchment 
appear black and contracted. An- 
other declares, that he saw 
him rub a piece of parchment in se- 
veral places in streaks with yellow 
ochre, and then rub it on the ground 
which was dirty, and afterwards 
crumple it in hishand. Having con- 
cluded the operation, he said it 
would do pretty well, but he could 
do it better at home. The first part 
of the Battle of Hastings, he con- 
fessed to Mr. Barrett, that he had 
written himself. 

Some anachronisms as to particu- 
lar allusions have been pointed out. 
The irregular, or Pindaric measure 
as it has been called, used in the 
song to Ella, in the verses on the 
Mynster, and in the Chorus in God- 
dwyn, was not employed till a much 
Jater era. There are also in the Alla 
some lines in blank verse, not intro- 
duced among us till the time of Surrey, 
who adopted it from the Italian. 

Another criterion of a more gene- 
ral nature, which has not yet, at 
least that I am aware, been applied 
to those compositions, is, I think, 
very strongly against the antiquity of 
them ; that is, that the intention 
and purpose of the writer in the 
longer pieces is not sufficiently mark- 
ed and decisive for the remoter ages 
to which they a — — 
early stages of a language, beiore 
conventional phrases have been 
formed, and a stock of imagery, as it 
were provided for the common use, 
we find that the plan of a work is 
often rude and simple indeed, but 
that it almost always bears evident 
signs of having subsisted anteriorly 
in the mind of the writer as a whole. 
If we try Zilla, the longest of the 
poems, by this test, we shall dis- 
cover strong evidence of its being 
modern. A certain degree of uni- 
formity is the invariable character- 
istic of the earlier productions of art ; 
but here is as desultoriness and 
incoherence, as can well be possible 
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in a work that makes any pretensions 
to a plan. On this internal proof 
alone I should not hesitate in assign- 
ing it to Chatterton rather than to 
Rowley, to the one who luxuriated 
in an abundance of poetic materials 
oured out before him for his use or 
fis imitation, rather than to the 
other who had comparatively but a 
few meagre models to work upon. 
Where he is much inspirited by 
his subject, being thrown off his 
guard, he forgets himself and be- 
comes modern, as in these lines, from 
which I have removed nothing but 


the old spelling, 
First Dane. 
Fly, fly, ye Danes, Magnus the chief is 
slain ; 


The Saxons come with Ella at their head ; 
Let’s strive to get away to yonder green ; 
Fly, fly, this is the kingdom of the dead. 
Second Dane. 
O Gods! have Romans at my anlace bled? 
And must I now for safety fly away ? 
See! far besprenged all our troops are 
spread, 
Yet I will singly dare the bloody fray. 
But no; I'll fly, and murder in retreat ; 
Death, blood, and fire shall mark the go- 
ing of my feet. 
The following repetitions are, if I 
mistake not, quite modern : 
Now Ella look’d, and looking did ex- 
claim. 
. and, 
He falls, and falling rolleth thousands down. 


As is also this antithetical compa- 
rison of the qualities of a war-horse 
to the mental affections of the rider : 


Bring me a steed, with eagle-wings for 


_ fight, 
Swift as my wish, and as my love is, strong. 

There are sometimes single lines, 
that bear little relation to the place 
in which they stand, and seem to be 
brought in for no other purpose than 
their effect on the ear. This is the 
contrivance of a modern and a youth- 
ful poet. 


Thy words be high of din, but nought 
beside, 


is a line that occurs in @lla, and 
may sometimes be applied to the au- 
thor himself. 

Nothing indeed is more wonderful 
in the Rowley poems than the mas- 
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terly style of versification which they 
frequently display. Few more ex- 
uisite specimens of this kind can be 
found in our language than the Min- 
strel’s song in Hilla, beginning, 


O sing unto my roundelay. 


A young poet may be expected to 
describe warmly and energetically 
whatever interests his fancy or his 
heart ; but a command of numbers 
would seem to be an art capable of 
being perfected only by long conti- 
nued and diligent endeavours. It 
must be recollected, however, that 
much might be done in the time 
which was at Chatterton’s disposal, 
when that time was undivided by the 
study of any other language but his 
own. We see in the instance of 
Milton's juvenile poems in Latin, not 
to mention others, to what excellence 
this species of skill may be brought, 
even in boyhood, where the organs 
are finely disposed for the a 
of musical delight; and if examples 
of the same mo perfection be rarer 
in our own tongue, it may be be- 
cause so much labour is seldom or 
ever exacted at that age in the use 
of it. 

Tyrwhitt, whose critical acumen 
had enabled him to detect a suppositi- 
tious passage in a tragedy of Euri- 
pides, was at first a dupe to the im- 


posture of Chatterton, and treated the 


oems as so decidedly genuine that 
“ cited them for the elucidation of 
Chaucer; but seeing good grounds 
for changing his opinion, as Mr. 
Nichols * re Her us, he canceled se- 
veral leaves before his volume was 
published. Walpole was equally de- 
ceived ; though his vanity afterwards 
would not suffer him to own that he 
had been so. Mr. Tyson, in a letter 
to Dr. Glynn,t well observed, that 
he could as.soon believe that Ho- 
garth painted the cartoons, as that 
Chatterton wrote Rowley’s poems: 
yet (he adds) they are as unlike any 
thing ancient, as Sir Joshua's flowin 
contour is unlike the squares an 
angles of Albert Durer. 
he poems that were written after 
his arrival in re when - mind 
was agitated by wild ulations, 
and mam off its Saasese | by noise 
and bustle, were, as might be ex- 





* Tilustrations of Literature, vol. i. p. 158. 
+ Nichols’s Literary An. vol. viii. p. 640. 
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ported, very unequal to those which 


e had produced in the retirement of 


his native place. Yet there is much 
poignancy in the satires. The three 
African eclogues have a tumid gran- 
deur. Heccar and Gaira is the best 
of them. 

The following verses are strong 
and impassioned : 


The children of the wave, whose pallid race 
Views the faint sun display a languid face, 
From the red fury of thy justice fled 

Swifter than torrents from their rocky bed. 
Fear with a sicken'd silver tinged their hue. 
The guilty fear where vengeance is their due. 


Many of the pieces, confessedly his 
own, furnish descriptions of natural 
objects, equally happy with those 
so much admired in the Rowleian 


poems. 
When golden Autumn, wreath'd in ripen’d 
corn 

From purple clusters pour’d the foamy wine, 
Thy genius did his sallow brows adorn, 
And made the beauties of the season thine. 
With rustling sound the yellow foliage flies, 
And wantons with the wind in rapid whirls, 
The gurging rivulet to the vallies hies, 
Whilst on its bank the spangled serpent curls. 
Pale rugged Winter bending o’er his tread ; 
His grizzled hair bedropt with icy dew; 
His eyes a dusky light congeal’d and dead, 
His robe a tinge of bright ethereal blue. 


His train am *d, sanguine, sable cloud, 

He limps along the russet dreary moor, 

Whilst rising whirwinds, blasting keen and 
loud, 

Roll the white surges to the sounding shore. 


The lofty elm, the oak of lordly look, 
The willow shadowing the babbling brook, 


The hedges blooming with the sweets of 


May, 
With double pleasure mark’d the gladsome 


way- 
In * Resignation,” from which 
these lines are taken, there is a fine 
personification of Hope, though the 


application of it is desiguedly Ju. 
dicrous. 
See Hope, array’d in robes of virgin white, 


Trailing an "d variety of light, 
Comes showering blessings on a ruin’d 


’ 
And shows the crown'd director of the helm. 

With him poetry looks best, when 
she is 

All deftly mask’d as hoar antiquity. 

Scarcely any of these later poems 
are free from grammatical incorrect- 
ness or ambiguity of expression. 
Some are debased by the more seri- 
ous faults of ribaldry and profane- 
ness. His irreligion, however, seems 
to have been rather the fluctuating 
of a mind that had lost its hold on 
truth for a time, than the scepticism 
of one confirmed in error. He ac- 
knowledges his dependence on a 
Creator, though he casts off his be- 
lief in a Redeemer. His incredulity 
does not appear so much the offspring 
of viciousness refusing the curb of 
moral restraint, as of pride unwilling 
to be trammeled by the opinions of 
the multitude. We cannot conceive 
that with a faculty so highly imagi- 
native, he could long have continued 
an unbeliever, or, perhaps, that he 
could ever have been so in his heart. 
But he is a portentous example of 
the dangers to which an inexperi- 
enced youth, highly gifted by nature, 
is exposed, when thrown into the 
midst of greedy speculators, intent 
only on availing themselves of his re- 
sources for their own advantage, and 
without any care for his safety or his 
peace. 

Some years ago the present laureat 
undertook the office of editing his 
works for the benefit of his sister, 
Mrs. Newton. It is to be lamented, 
that a project so deserving of en- 
couragement does not appear to have 
been successful. 
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VERSES WRITTEN BY KING HENRY VI. AND KING HENRY VIII. 





Tue power of poesy is by no 
means a royal qualification. The 
bay-tree will flourish in a garret, but 
it withers on a throne of marble. 
Were Time, or Time’s treasurer— 


Oblivion, prevailed on to display the 
poetic furniture of his shelves and 
depositaries, there would, probably, 
but few of the articles be found im- 
pressed with the crown and sceptre. 
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Kings have been historians; witness 
Julius Cesar and Frederic of Prussia. 
Kings have been orators; witness 
the same Cesar and Pericles, amongst 
many others. They have been, even 
to a respectable degree, mathemati- 
cians, metaphysicians, theologians ; 
such as Charles XII. James I. and 
Henry VIII. Nay, the law has had 
its imperial expounders; the long 
robe has been garnished with ermine, 
and the professional wig has re- 
strained its curls with a diadem. In 
as much as legislation may be con- 
sidered as the nobler branch of the 
law, kings have been lawyers. We 
have an illustrious instance here in 
our own Alfred; not to go so far 
back as Justinian, Numa, or Solo- 
mon. Peter the Great was a mecha- 
nician, Frederic the Great a musi- 
cian; the one could build a ship for 
his amusement, the other compose a 
waltz; the one could direct a ves- 
sel better than any pilot in his domi- 
nions, the other could play a march 
better than any piper in Prussia. 
There is scarcely any science or art 
which may not boast a royal pro- 
fessor of some note, but the one we 
have excepted,—the Art of Poetry. 
Whether princes in general have 
despised the Muse, or have been of 
her despised, may be a question. 
We are rather inclined to suspect 
the latter member of the alternative 
to be the true answer. And for this 
reason: By the very nature of their 
education, and their manner of life, 
princes are less subject to those im- 
pressions and excitements which are 
the most fruitful source of poetry. 
The circumstances of their situation 
are often such as to nourish in them 
the faculties of oratory, legal sub- 
tlety, &c.; and frequently exact from 
them a knowledge of those arts 
which may be turned to practice. 
But the nature of poetry is abstract, 
and not only a king, but less worldly 
men, may live all their lives, without 
finding the least necessity to culti- 
vate their genius in this unprofitable 
art, or any encouragement in sur- 
rounding circumstances toincite them 
towards displaying it. This is, how- 
ever, an especial truth with regard 
to princes. As for the necessity,— 
it is but seldom that kings have an 


opportunity, like Alfred, of one 
an enemy's camp as a minstrel ; an 
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seldomer still that they find them. 
selves in the humour to take ad- 
vantage of it. As for the encourage- 
ment,—all the poetic faculty with 
which a prince can be gifted, must 
be born with him; he can imbibe 
nothing of it from education, or ex- 
perience. For, first; the face of 
nature is seldom familiar to them ; 
her beauties are generally regulated 
for the eye.of royalty by a brown- 
bill or a pruning-hook ; and instead 
of God, it is his majesty’s gardener, 
whose works are worshipped. At 
all events, the diversities of nature 
do not continually revolve before 
him ; neither has he time nor oppor- 
tunity for a minute inspection of her 
latent charms, her secret operations, 
or her more rustic features. Hence 
is his mind barren of natural imagery, 
the great store from which poetry is 
furnished with all that is beautiful, 
magnificent, and impressive. Again; 
the world of the heart becomes, alas! 
invisible, according as the spectator 
mounts above his fellow-mortals. It 
is covered with a dense atmosphere 
formed by the noxious breath of 
adulation, hypocrisy, and falsehood, 
which conceals it from his view ; 
and when he ascends to the emi- 
nence of a throne, the world beneath 
appears dim and distorted through 
the haze of artifice and dissimula- 
tion which floats between him and 
his footstool. The sycophant, who 
in the fervor of loyal servility, will 
kiss the hem of his robe, will not 
pay the object of his idolatry the 
simple respect of speaking to him 
in the language of truth and of the 
heart. 

We have been led into these re- 
flections by the circumstance of 
having accidentally met with some 
verses of our ancient kings, which, 
although curious as such, and more- 
over of some intrinsic beauty, are 
not sufficient either in quantity or 
merit, to refute our opinion as to the 
humble pretensions of Earth’s rulers 
towards the sovereignty of one poor 
turf in the domains of Parnassus. A 
single flower, and that almost hidden 
in the obscurest angle of those 
realms, owns itself the property of 
King Henry VI.; it is emblematic of 
the temper and condition of its royal 
master :-— 
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State is devoid of stay ; 
Riches are ready snares, 
And hasten to decay. 


rivy 

Which vice doth A aoe Fa 

Pomp, unprompt; and fame, a flame ; 
ing smoke. 


Pleasure is a p 


Power, a smo 


Who meaneth to remove the rocke 
Out of his slimy mud, — 

Shall mire himself, and hardly scape 
The swelling of the flood. 


The pious and contemplative dis- 
position of this monarch, well be- 
trays itself im these verses; they 
are not inelegant, and were written 
probably about 40 years after the 
time of Chaucer. The author of 
such unambitious sentiments might 
well be supposed to utter those con- 
genial lines which the poet has given 
him :— 


O God! methinks it were a happy life, 

To be no better than a homely swain ; 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 

Thereby to see ie elena og aitas 

How many make the hour full com 

How many hours bring about a day, 

How many days will finish up a year, 

How many years a mortal man may live. 

When this is known, then to divide the 
times : 

So many hours must I tend my flock ; 

Se many hours must I take my rest ; 

So many hours must I contemplate ; 

So many hours must I sport myself ; 

So many days my ewes have been with 


young ; 
iteasiy weoks ite the peak odie itll sien 3 
So many years ere I shall sheer the fleece : 


So minutes, hours, days, months, and years, 

Past over to the end they were created, 

Would ee a into a quict grave. 

arr seal were this, how sweet, how 

Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter 

shade 

To looking on their silly sheep, 

Than a rich embroider’d 

To kings, that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 
Henry VI. Part 3. 


It is more than probable, that the 
poet had never seen his royal bro- 
ther’s verses, yet how admirably has 
he hit off the same melancholy and 


writes, 8 strain, which it ars 
Hemy i had indulged. "AV hat 
a pity this unfortunate monarch was 
not born to a crook instead of a 
sceptre ! 

t we should not find, even so 
unfit an op ity as this is, we 
beg leave to subjoin here two sen- 
tences written by the same Henry, 
and preserved by one who had taken 
him prisoner in the wars of York and 
Lancaster :—— : 


Patience is the armour and conquest of the godly: this meriteth 
mercy, when causeless is suffered sorrow. 


Nought else is war but fury 


and madness, wherein is not advice 


but rashness ; not right but rage, ruleth and reigneth. 


These breathe the same mild and 
amiable spirit; they confirm that 
character which their author has re- 
ceived from history: more of the 
saint than the soldier, less of the 
prince than the philosopher. 

King Bluff, as he had a finger in 


every thing; so had he a foot (a gouty 
er eotlanen Grime tear: 
he was the landlord of so much 

there, as one weed 
of a but of little 


Pic ca aa s Cap, pro- 


The eagle's force subdues each bird that flies ; 


What metal can resist the 


flaming fire ? 


Doth not the sun dazzle the clearest eyes, 

And melt the ice, and make the frost retire? 
The hardest stones are pierced thro’ with tools ; 
The wisest are, with Princes, made but fools. 
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So much for the Royal Poly 
and his despotic verses. ‘ Fools,” 
indeed, to a son of clay like 
themselves, to insult them in poetry, 
as if prose were not sublime enough 
to express the greatness of their in- 
significance ! 

The Emperor Adrian had un- 
doubtedly a soul for poetry ; the pa- 
thetic lines which he wrote whilst 
on his death-bed, have never been 
equalled, though frequently imitated 
by those who would blush to be com- 
pared with him as poets :— 


Animula, vagula, blanduls 
Ospes, comesque corpo 
Que nunc abibis in loa? 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec, ut soles, dabis joca ? 


The diminutives and titles of en- 
dearment which the dying Emperor 
applies to his soul, give verses 
a prettiness, yet of a melancholy 
sort, which no translation into Eng- 
lish can attain. It is worth while 
remarking, that the epitaphs—pa/e, 
stiff, and naked, cannot be preserved 
except when the national mythology 
allows the spirit to be material, or 
at least, visible, as was the case with 
Paganism. It is so likewise, per- 
haps, with , but certainly not 
with true and philosophical Christi- 
anity. 

But of Royal Poets, David is at 
once the most ancient and most il- 
lustrious ; the Sacred Minstrel can 
alone, of all the sceptred race, be 
said to have enjoyed in its highest 


Capers ift of ic inspiration, 
unless the ~_ Solomon be pro- 
rly so entitled. In one of his 


salms there is a description which 
far exceeds in point of sublimity the 
highest flights of profane imagi 
tion ; the Muse of Homer or of - 
speare, in her loftiest hours, would 
not have dared to utter such magni- 
ficent language as this :— 
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He bowed the heavens also and came 
down: and darkness was under his feet. 

And he rode upon a cherub and did fly : 
yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind. 

He made darkness his secret place: his 
pavilions round about him were dark waters, 
and thick clouds of the skies. .... 

The ging thundered in the hea- 
vens: an e Hi ve his voi 
hailston os alt chide Ot te 7 
Peal. et out his arrows and scattered 

3 and he shot out li and dis- 
comfited them. car 

Then the channels of waters were seen, 
and the foundations of the world were dis. 
covered: at thy rebuke, O Lord, at the 
blast of the breath of thy nostrils. 


Poetry of such tremendous subli- 
mity as this, renders all other com- 
position mean and grovelling. It 
transcends, by an infinite measure, 
Virgil's description of Jupiter striking 
Mount Athos with a thunderbolt, in 
his Georgics. Milton, whose teme- 
rity in the sublime is remarkable, 
and whose subject often inspires him 
with more than mortal strength of 
imagination, appears tame and feeble 
beside the poet of God. 

History informs us, that Alexander 
the Great usually slept with Homer 
and his sword under his pillow. It 
is probable, however, that the martial 
and adventurous nature of these 
works procured them this honour, 
not thelr poetical merit. But as to 
Alexander himself, he was certainly 
no poet—at least if he was, history 
has forgot to mention it. Pisistratus, 
tyrant of Athens, is said to have col- 
lected the scattered verses of Homer, 
a better proof of his taste than 
Alexander has left us of his; never- 
theless there is a great difference be- 
tween the compiler and composer of 
verses. One or two instances more 
than those we have given, might be 
of octs Royal in examining thei 
of Poets ; 

ne oan ne it is but fair 
to own that they are very humble, 
and indeed (except in the sacred ex- 
amples) should be so. 





of 


author of King’s Quair and Christ's Kirk of the Green, 
wears his laurel like a true soldier of Calliope. 
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NOTES FROM THE POCKET-BOOK OF A LATE OPIUM-EATER. 


No. IV. 
FALSE DISTINCTIONS. 


Tuc petty distinctions current in 
conversation and criticism—are all 
false when they happen to regard in- 
teliectual objects: and there is no 
mode of error which is so disgust- 
ing to a man who has descended 
an inch below the surface of things: 
for their evil is—first, That they be- 
ceme so many fetters to the mind ; 
and secondly, That they give the ap- 
pearance of ambitious paradoxes to 
any juster distinctions substituted in 
their places. More error is collected 
in the form of popular distinctions 
than in any other shape: and as they 
are always assumed (from their uni- 
versal currency), without the mind’s 
ever being summoned to review them, 
they present incalculable hindrances 
to its advance in every direction. 
What a world of delusion, for ex- 
ample, lies in the hollow distinction 
of Reason and Imagination. I pro- 
test that I feel a sense of shame for 
the human intellect, and sit uneasily 
in my chair, when I hear a man 
summing up his critique upon a 
book, by saying, “‘ that in short it is 
addressed to the imagination and not 
to the reason.” et upon this 
meagre and vague opposition are 
built many other errors as gross as 
itself. I will notice three: 

1. That women have more imagina- 


tion than men.—This monstrous as- 
sertion, which is made in contempt 
of all literature, not only comes for- 
ward as a capital element in all at- 
tempts * to characterize the female 
sex, as contradistinguished from the 
male, but erally forms the theme 
on which all the rest is but a des- 
cant. A friend, to whom I was no- 
ticing this, suggested that by Jma- 
gination in this place was meant 
simply the Fancy in its lighter and 
more delicate movements. But even 
this will not cure the proposition : 
so restricted even, it is a proposition 
which sets all experience at defi- 
ance. For, not to be so hard upon 
the female sex as to ask—Where 
is their Paradise Lost? Where 
is their Lear and Othello?—I will 
content myself with asking, where is 
the female Hudibras, or the female 
Dunciad? Or, to descend from works 
of so masculine a build, to others of 
more delicate proportions, where is 
the female Rape of the Lock? Or, 
to adapt the question to the French 
literature, Where is the female Ver- 
Vert?+ And the same questions 
may be put, mutatis mutandis, upon 
all other literatures past or current. 
Men are shy of pressing too hard 
upon women: however much our 
sisters may be in the wrong (and 





* See for instance those which occur in the works of Mrs. Hannah More—a woman 
of great talents, and for whom I feel the greatest respect personally, having long had 


the pleasure of her 
has nothing to do with her philosophy. 


acquaintance : her conversation is brilliant and instructive: but this 


+ This little work of Gresset’s occupies the same station in the French literature that 


the Rape of the Lock does in ours. 
Poésies 


For 
géres. Its inferiority to the Rape of the Lock, however, both in plan 
in brilliancy of execution, is very striking,—and well expresses the gen 
French literature to ours. If in any department, common i 


yful wit, it is the jewel of the French 
an 

eral ratio of the 
would have ied us 


in this to anticipate a superiority on the part of the French. Yet their inferiority is 


hardly any where more 


—By the way, it is very remarkable, 


that the late 


conspicuous. : 
Mr. Scott, who had expressly studied the French literature, should have had so little 
acquaintance with a writer of Gresset’s eminence, as is argued by the fact of his having 


admitted into the Lonpon MaGaZzIneE a mere 
any reference to the French original. This is 


abstract of the Ver-Vert, without 
e more remarkable, because there ex- 


isted already in the English language, a metrical version of the Ver-Vert (a bad one, I 


dare say), which is reprinted in so notorious a book as 


Chalmers's Poets. The prose 


abstract is not ill executed according to my remembrance: but still an abridgment of @ 


jeu d’esprit, in all parts elaborately burnished, is of itself an 


absurdity : to strip it of 


verse is no advantage: and to omit the recommendation of a celebrated name, seems to 
argue that it was unknown. 
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they generally are in the wrong), in 
their disputes with us, they always 
take the benefit of sex—which is a 
stronger privilege than benefit of 
clergy. But, supposing them to waive 
that for a moment, and imagining 
this case—that the two sexes were to 
agree to part and to “ pack up their 
alls,” and each sex to hoist on its 
backs its valuable contributions to 
literature, then I shall be so ungal- 
lant as to affirm, that the burthens 
would be pretty well adapted to the 
respective shoulders and _ physical 
powers which were to bear them ; 
and for no department of litera- 
ture would this hold more certainly 
true, than for the imaginative and 
the fanciful part. In mathematics 
there exist works composed by wo- 
men—to reprieve which from des- 
truction men would be glad to pa 

something or other (let us not oak 
too curiously how much ): but what 
poem is there in any language (al- 
ways excepting those of our own 
day) which any man would give a 
trifle to save? Would he give a 
shilling? If he would, I should 
suspect the shilling exceedingly ; and 
would advise a rigorous inquiry into 
its character. 1 set aside Sappho and 
a few other female lyric poets; for 
we have not sufficient samples of 
their poetry: and for modern litera- 
ture I set aside the writers of short 
poems that take no et and com- 
pass, such as Lady Winchelsea, 
Madame Deshouliéres, &c. &c. But 
I ask with respect to poems solemnly 
planned, such as keep the poet on 
the wing and oblige him to sustain 
his flight for a reasonable space and 
variety of course,—where is there 
one of any great excellence which 
owes its existence toa woman? I 
ask of any man who suffers his un- 
derstanding to slumber so deeply and 
to benefit so little by his experience, 
as to allow credit to the doctrine that 
women have the advantage of men 
in imagination;—I ask him this 
startling question, which must surely 
make him leap up from his dream. 
What work of imagination owing its 
birth to a woman can he lay his 
hand on (—I am a reasonable man, 
and do not ask for a hundred or a 
score, but will be content with one,) 
which has exerted any memorable 
influence, such as history would no- 
tice, upon the mind of man? Who 
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is the female Hschylus, or Euripides, 
or Aristophanes? Where is the fe- 
male rival of Chaucer, of Cervantes, 
of Calderon? Where is Mrs. Shak- 
speare ? No, no! good women: 
it is sufficient honour for you that 
you produce us—the men of this 
planet—who produce the books (the 
good ones, I mean). In some sense 
therefore you are grandmothers to all 
the intellectual excellence that does 
or will exist: and let that content 
you. As to poetry in its highest 
form, I never yet knew a woman— 
nor will believe that any has existed 
~-who could rise to an entire sym- 
pathy with what is most excelleut in 
that art. High abstractions, to which 
poetry car’ cEoyny is always tending, 
are utterly inapprehensible by the te- 
male mind: the concrete and the in- 
dividual, fleshed in action and cir- 
cumstance, are all that they can 
reach: the ré cad’ oAke—the ideal—is 
above them. Saying this, however, I 
mean no disrespect to female pre- 
tensions: even intellectually they 
have their peculiar and separate ad- 
vantages, though no balance to ours: 
they have readier wits than men, 
because they are more easily im- 
pressed and excited: and for moral 
greatness and magnanimity, under 
the sharpest trials of danger, pain, 
adversity, or temptation,—there is 
nothing so great that I cannot be- 
lieve of women. This world has 
produced nothing more heroic and 
truly noble than Mrs. Hutchinson of 
Nottingham Castle, and Madame 
Roland: and we may be assured, 
that there are many Hutchinsons and 
many Rolands at all times in posse, 
that would show themselves such, if 
ordinary life supplied occasions: for 
their sakes I would be happy to tell 
or to believe any reasonable lie in 
behalf of their sex: but I cannot and 
will not lie, or believe a lie, in the 
face of all history and experience. 

2. That the savage has more imagi- 
nation than the civilized man: 

3. That Oriental nations have more 
imagination (and according to some a 
more passionate constitution of mind) 
than those of Europe-——As to sa- 
vages, their poetry and their elo- 
quence are always of the most un- 
imaginative order: when they are 
figurative, they are so by mere ne- 
cessity ; language being too poor 
amongst savage nations to express 
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any but the rudest thoughts ; so that 


such feelings as are not of hourly re- 
currence can be expressed only by 

res. Moreover it is a mistake to 
suppose that merely to deal in figu- 
rative language implies any imagi- 
native power: it is one of the com- 
monest expressions of the over-ex- 
citement of weakness ; for there are 
spasms of weakness no less than 
spasms of strength.—In all the spe- 
cimens of savage eloquence which 
have been reported to us (as that of 
Logan, &c.), there is every mark 
of an infantine understanding: the 
thoughts are of the poorest order ; 
and, what is particularly observable, 
are mere fixtures in the brain— 
having no vital principle by which 
they become generative or attractive 
of other thoughts. A Demosthenical 
fervor of manner they sometimes 
have ; which arises from the predo- 
minance of interrogation—the sup- 
pression of the logical connexions— 
the nakedness of their mode of sche- 
matising the thoughts—and the con- 
sequent rapidity with which the dif- 
ferent parts of the harangue succeed 
to each other. But these characte- 
ristics of manner, which in the Athe- 
nian were the result of exquisite 
artifice, in them are the mere negu- 
tive product of their intellectual bar- 
renness. The Athenian forewent the 
full developement of the logical con- 
nexion: the savage misses it from 
the unpractised state of his reason- 
ing faculties: the Athenian was 
naked from choice and for effect ; 
the savage from poverty. And, be 
the manner what it may, the matter 
of a savage oration is always despi- 
cable. But, if savages betray the 
negation of all imaginative power 
(= 0), the oriental nations betray 
the negative of that power (—=— ima- 
gination). In the Koran I read that 
the pen, with which God writes, is 
made of mother-of-pearl, and is so 
long, that an Arabian courser of the 
finest breed would not be able to 
gallop from one end to the other in a 
space of 500 years. Upon this it 
would be said in the usual style of 
English criticism—*“ Yes: no doubt, 
it is very extravagant: the writer's 
imagination runs away with his 
judgment.” Imagination! How 


so? The imagination seeks the il- 
limitable ; -dissolves the definite ; 
translates the finite into the infinite. 


False Distinctions. 
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But this Arabian image has on the 
contrary translated the infinite into 
the finite. And so it is generally 
with Oriental imagery. 

In all this there is something more 
than mere error of fact; something 
worse than mereerror of theory ; forit 
is thus implied that the understanding 
and the imaginative faculty exist in in- 
sulation—neither borrowing nor lend- 
ing ; that they are strong at the ex- 
pene of each other; &c. &c. And 

om these errors of theory arise 
practical errors of the worst conse- 

uence. One of the profoundest is 
t which concerns the discipline of 
the reasoning faculties. All men are 
anxious, if it were only for display 
in conversation, to “ reason” (as 
they cal] it) well. But how mighty 
is the error which many make about 
the constituents of that power! 
That the fancy has any thing to do 
with it—is the last thought that 
would occur to them. Logic, say 
they, delivers the art of reasoning ; 
and logic has surely no commerce 
with the fancy. Be it so: but logic, 
though indispensable, concerns only 
the formal part of reasoning ; and is 
therefore only its negative condition : 
your reasoning will be bad, if it 
offends against the rules of logic ; 
but it will not be good simply by 
conforming to them. To use a word 
equivocally for instance, i.e. in two 
senses, will be in effect to introduce 
four terms into your syllogism ; and 
that will be enough to vitiate it. 
But will it of necessity heal your 
argument—to exterminate this dia- 
lectic error? Surely not: the matter 
of your reasoning is the point ; 
and this can no more be derived from 
logic, than a golden globe from the 
geometry of the sphere. It is 
through the fancy, and by means of 
the schemata which that faculty fur- 
nishes to the un ing, that 
reasoning (good or bad) proceeds, 
as to its positive or material part, on 
most of the topics which interest 
mankind: the vis imaginatriz of the 
mind is the true fundus from which 
the understanding draws: and it 
may be justly said in an axiomatic 
form—that “ Tantum habet homo 
discursis, quantum habet pban- 
tasie.” 

On this doctrine however at an~- 
other time: meantime I would ask of 
any reader, to whom it appears 
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wonderful,—For what 
supposes the fancy to exist? Ifa 
physiologist meets with a part in the 
human body (as the spleen, e.g.) 
whose uses he is unable to explain, 
he never allows himself to pronounce 
it a superfluity, but takes it for 
granted that it performs some useful 
functions in the animal economy 
which will appear on further know- 
ledge. But, as to the fancy, to 
judge by the language of most men, 
it should seem to make a part of our 
intellectual system simply for the 
sake of being resisted by the under- 
standing, or of furnishing an object 
of invective to moralists.—If how- 


Madness. 
purpose he 
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ever the reflecting reader is forced to 
acknowledge that such an estimate 
is childish and absurd as applied to 
any intellectual faculty, he may per- 
haps endeavour to make himself 
more particularly acquainted with 
the purposes of this; which in that 
case he will find as various and as 
important as those of any other what- 
soever. (N.B. I have here used the 
words Fancy—Imagination—I magi- 
native power—as equivalent to each 
other: because it was not necessary 
for the present purpose to take no 
tice of them in any other relation 
than that of contradistinction to the 
formal understanding, or logos.) 





MADNESS. 


I am persuaded myself that all 
madness, or nearly all, takes its rise 
in some part of the apparatus con- 
nected with the digestive organs, 
most probably in the liver. That 
the brain is usually supposed to be 
the seat of madness has arisen from 
two causes ; first, because the brain 
is universally considered the organ 
of thought, on which account any 
disease which disturbs the thinking 
principle is naturally held to be seat- 
ed there ; secondly, because in dis- 
sections of lunatics some lesion or 
disorganization of the brain has been 
generally found. Now, as to the 
first argument, I am of opinion that 
the brain has been considered the 
organ of thought chiefly in conse- 
quence of the strong direction of the 
attention to the head arising out of 
the circumstance that four of the 
senses, but especially that the two 
most intellectual of the senses, have 
their organs seated in that part of 
our structure. But, if we must use 
the phrase “ organ of thought” at 
all, on many grounds I should be 
disposed to say that the brain and 
the stomach-apparatus through their 
reciprocal action and reaction jointly 
make up the compound organ of 
thought. Secondly, as to the post- 
mortem appearances in the brains of 
lunatics, no fact is better ascertained 
in modern pathology than the metas- 
tasis, or translation to some near or 
remote organ, of a disease which had 
primarily affected the liver: gene- 


rally from sympathy as it is called, 
but sometimes in the case of neigh- 
bouring organs from absolute pres- 
sure when the liver is enlarged. In 
such cases the sympathetic disorder, 
which at first is only apparent, soon 
becomes real and unrealizes the origi- 
nal one. The brain and the lungs 
are in all cases of diseased liver, I 
believe, liable beyond any other or- 
gans to this morbid sympathy: and, 
supposing a peculiar mode of dis- 
eased liver to be the origin of mad- 
ness, this particular mode we may 
assume to have as one part of its 
peculiarity a more uniform determi- 
nation than other modes to this ge- 
neral tendency of the liver to gene- 
rate a secondary disease in the brain. 
Admitting all this, however, it will 
be alleged that it merely weakens or 
destroys the objections to such a 
theory: but what is the positive ar- 
gument in its behalf? I answer— 
my own long experience, and latter- 
ly my own experiments directed to 
this very question, under the use of 
opium. For some years opium had 
simply affected the tone of my sto- 
mach: but as this went off and the 
stomach, by medicine, ad exercise, 
&ec. began to recover its strength ; 
I observed that the liver began to 
suffer. Under the affection of this 
organ I was sensible that the genial 
spirits decayed far more “ty em and 
deeply ; and that with this decay the 
intellectual faculties had a much 
closer sympathy. Upon this I tried 
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some scores of experiments, raising 
and lowering alternately for periods of 
48, 60, 72, or 84 hours the quantity 
of opium. The result I may perhaps 
describe more particularly elsewhere : 
in substance it amounted to this, that 
as the opium began to take effect, 
the whole living principle of the in- 
tellectual motions began to lose its 
elasticity, and as it were to petrify; I 
began to comprehend the tendency of 
madness to eddy about one idea; and 
the loss of power to abstract—to hold 
abstractions steadily before me—or to 
exercise many other intellectual acts, 
was in due proportion to the degree 
in which the biliary system seemed 
to suffer. It is impossible in a short 


E aglish Physiology. 
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compass to describe all that took 
place: it is sufficient to say that the 
power of the biliary functions to 
affect and to modify the power of 
thinking according to the degree in 
which they were themselves affected, 
and in a way far different from the 
action of good or bad spirits, was 
prodigious ; and gave me a full re. 
velation of the way in which insanity 
begins to collect and form itself. 
During all this time my head was 
unaffected. And I am now more 
than ever disposed to think that some 
affection of the liver is in most cases 
the sole proximate cause, or if not, 
an indispensable previous condition 
of madness. 





ENGLISH PHYSIOLOGY. 


In spite of our great advantages 
for prosecuting Physiology in Eng- 
land, the whole science is yet ina 
nae yuna a condition amongst us; 
and purely for the want of first prin- 
ciples and a more philosophic spirit 
of study. Perhaps at this moment 
the best service which could be ren- 
dered to this subject would be to 
translate, and to exhibit in a very lu- 
minous aspect, all that Kant has 
written on the question of teleology 
or the doctrine of Final Causes. Cer- 
tainly the prima oer of the 
science must be in a deplorable con- 
dition, when it could be supposed 
that Mr. Lawrence's book brought 
forward any new arguments in os 
half of materialism ; or that in the 
old argument which he has used (an 
argument proceeding everywhere on 
a metaphysical confusion which I will 
notice In a separate paper) there was 
any thing very formidable.—I have 
mentioned this book, however, not 
for the purpose of criticising it gene- 
rally, but of pointing out one un- 
philosophic remark of a practical ten- 
dency, which may serve to strengthen 
pre) udices that are already too strong. 

examining certain African skulls 
Mr. Lawrence is disposed with many 
other physiologists to find the indi- 
cations of inferior intellectual facul- 
ties in the bony structure as com- 
pared with that of the Caucasian 
skull. In this conclusion I am dis- 


ae 


posed to coincide: for there is no- 
thing unphilosophic in supposing a 
scale of intellectual gradations 
amongst different races of men, any 
more than in supposing such a gra- 
dation amongst the different indivi- 
duals of the same nation. But it is 
in a high degree unphilosophic to 
suppose, that nature ever varies her 
workmanship for the sake of abso- 
lute degradation. Through all dif- 
ferences of de she pursues some 
difference of kind, which could not 
perhaps have co-existed with a high- 
er degree. If therefore the negro 
intellect be in some of the higher 
qualities inferior to that of the Eu- 
ropean, we may reasonably presume 
that this inferiority exists for the 
purpose of obtaining some compen- 
satory excellence in lower qualities 
that could not else have existed. 
This would be agreeable to the ana- 
logy of nature’s procedure in other in- 
st : for, by thus creating uo 
absolute and entire superiority im 
any quarter—but distributing her 

ifts in parts, and making the several 
Slivisions of men the complements as 
it were of each other, she would 
point to that same intermixture of 
all the races with each other which 
on other grounds, 4 priori as well as 
empirical, we have reason to suppose 
one of -her final purposes, and which 
the course of human events is mani- 


festly preparing. x.Y.Z. 
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On Hamlet's Soliloquy “To be or not to be.” 
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ON HAMLET’S SOLILOQUY 
“ TO BE OR NOT TO BE.” 


To BE or NOT TO BE, that is the question. 


Turs celebrated soliloquy has been 
so highly extolled as a fine specimen 
of right reasoning proceeding from a 
vigorous and virtuous mind, that any 
attempt to treat it as an incongruous 
assemblage of intruding thoughts, 
springing from a morbid sensibility, 
will probably alarm the prejudices of 
those who have held it in veneration; 
but as a great outrage against popu- 
lar opinion has already been com- 
mitted in speaking of Hamlet as a 
man suffering mental aberrations, 
possibly the minor offence, of con- 
trasting a former soliloquy in the 
same play with that which is the 
subject of present remark, and point- 
ing attention to the unsoundness of 
Hamlet’s arguments in the latter, as 
evidence of the pro, of his disease, 
may be considered as adding but little 
to the original transgression. 

When Hamlet is first left alone, 
and before he is informed of his 
father’s murder, he displays a dis- 
relish of life, but controls his feel- 
ings by the pious reflection that, 
“‘ THE EVERLASTING HAD FIXED HIS 
CANON 'GAINST SELF SLAUGHTER.” 


O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew, 
Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ‘gainst self-slaughter—God! O 
God! 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 
Fye on’t! O fye! ’tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross 
in nature 
Possess it merely. 
It may be observed, that Shakspeare 
has seized the first opportunity to re- 
present Hamlet as a man IMPRESS- 
ED WITH THE TRUTHS OF REVEALED 
RELIGION. At the time Hamlet thus 
moralized, the theory, which he af- 
terwards cherished, and which ulti- 
mately produced mental alienation, 
had not entered his mind ; consequent- 
ly his opinions on a future state pro- 
ceeded a full and free exercise of 
his intellectual faculties ; and as his 
train of reasoning was sound, so his 
conclusions are justified by religion 
and philosophy. How far the same 
praise can with justice be given to 
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his second soliloquy on the same sub> 
ject, after he had received the awful 
communication of his father’s mur- 
der, remains to be considered. On 
the first visitation Hamlet promises 
that the Ghost’s commandment “ all 
alone shall live within the book and 
volume of his brain, unmixed with 
baser matter ;” and so anxious is he 
to take full revenge on the murderer, 
that when it is in his power to “ do # 
»” he rejects the opportunity, lest 
y killing the king when at rrayer 
he should send him to HEAVEN in- 
stead of to HELL. 





And am I then revenged 
To take him in the purging of his soul, 
When he is fit and seasoned for his passage ? 


No. 
panes and know thou a more horrid 
ent: 

When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage ; 

Or in the incestuous pleasures of his bed ; 

At gaming, swearing ; or about some act 

That has no relish of SALVATION in’t: 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at 
HEAVEN, 

Afid that his soul may be as damn’d and 
black 


As HELL WHERETO IT GOES, 


Those, who are of opinion that 
Hamiet is in the full enjoyment of a 
Vigorous and virtuous mind through- 
out the whole play, must needs ad- 
mit his religious creed to have been 
a very singular one, since it made 
the Amighty fix his canon ‘gainst 
self-slaughter, but not against mur- 
der, cot murder too in malice of the 
deepest dye, seeking not only to kill 
the body of the victim, but his soul 
also. Indeed, the only canon against 
self-slaughter is that which says 
“ Thou shalt do no murder.” This, 
Hamlet, when he was of sound mind, 
properly construed to mean,—Thou 
shalt not take the life of any human 
being—and not merely—one man 
shall not kill another. This was a 
wholesome coustruction of the com- 
mandment—all men being creatures 
of the same Maker, who holds the 
lives of all—and the continuance or 
extinction of any, is not a question 
between mortal and mortal, or af- 
fecting the right of either, but be- 
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all are due. The canon in terms ex- 
pressing a commandment against 
murder, and that com ment 
having been construed by Hamlet 
himself in the first soliloquy to ex- 
tend to self-slaughter, it would be 
difficult to believe that the same man, 
if he were in the same state of mind, 
eould subsequently infer that the 
canon applied to self-slaughter only, 
and not to murder, in the ordinary aec- 
ceptation of the word—yet Hamlet 
comes to this conclusion, and thinks 
it “ perfect conscience” to kill his 
uncle, and that it is “ to be damn’d,” 
to let him live any lenger: 


This is more strange than such a murder is. 


Having promised to take venge- 
ance on his uncle, he determines to 
assume madness, the better to gratify 
his revenge and to provide for his 
own safety, of which he is thence- 
forth remarkably careful, having a 
strong motive for which to live. In- 
deed there is no circumstance affect- 
ing Hamlet that should prompt him 
to entertain a thought of self destruc- 
tion; on the contrary, revenge to- 
wards his father’s murderer and the 
usurper of his throne—love for the 
fair Ophelia, and the ambition of 
reigning, all concurred to render life 
desirable. On each of these points 
Hamlet is very explicit in the course 
of the play. That he sought revenge, 
and loved Ophelia, will not be ques- 
tioned ; and that he was anxious to 
reign, is made perfectly clear by his 
urging “the stepping between him 
and his hopes,” as one of the causes 
for which he hated his uncle. 


He that hath killed my king and whored 
my mother, 
+ trey between the election and my hopes, 
hrown out his angle for my proper life, 
And with such Saeaen is’t Sue 
conscience 

To quit him with this arm ? and is't not to 
be damn'd 

To let this canker of our nature come 

In further evil ? 


Thus, so far from wishing to die 
after he had received the Ghost’s 
commandment, Hamlet was anxious 
to preserve his own life, and to take 
the life of the king. 


On Hamlet's Soliloquy “ To be or not to be.’ 
tween the man and his God, to whom 
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_ As evidence of Hamlet's wish for 
life, it has been observed that, when 
he had an opportunity of dying with- 
out being accessary to his own death, 
when he had nothing to do but, in 
obedience to his uncle’s command, to 
allow himself to be quietly conveyed 
to England, where he was sure of suf- 
fering death, instead of amusing him- 
self with meditations on mortality, he 
very wisely consulted the means of 
self-preservation, turned the tables 
upon his attendants, and returned to 
Denmark. 


Up from my cabin, 

My sea scarf °d about me, in the dark 

Grop’d I, to find out them : had my desire; 

Finger'd their packet and in fine withdrew 

To mine own room again : making so bold, 

My rears forgetting manners, to unseal 

Their grand commission, where I found, 
Horatio, 

A royal knavery ; an exact command,— 
with many several sorts of reasons 

Importing Denmark’s health and England's 
too 


With ho! such bugs and goblins in my 


That, on the supervise, no leisure bated, 
No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 
My head should be struck off: 


2 e e * * * * 


Being thus benetted round with villanies, 

Or I could make a e to my brains, 

They had began the play ; I sat me down ; 

Devis'd a new commission ; wrote it fair ; 

Wilt thou know 

The effect of what I wrote ? 

Horatio. Ay, good my lord. 
Hamlet. An earnest conjuration to the 

King (of England), 

That on the view and knowing of these 
contents, 

Without debatement further, more or less, 

He should THE BEareERs * pat to sudden 
death, 

NOT SHRIVING-TIME ALLOW'D. 

* a aa + 7 

I had my father’s in my purse, 

Which += the model of the Danish seal 

Folded the writ up in form of the other, 

Subscribed it, gave it the impression, placed 





Was a ia and what to this was 
sequent 
Thou know’st already. 


Hamlet having every motive to 
wish for life, and being extremely 
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On Hamlet's Soliloquy 


anxious for its preservation, is never- 
theless found debating on suicide in 
the third act of the play, as if his 
condition were so desperate, that he 
saw no possibility of re but in 
the uncertain harbour of death. 

Will it be believed, that the stu- 
dious and virtuous prince; who in 
the tirst scene considered this world 
as an unweeded garden, and looked 
to other realms for a more blissful 
state of being, but was deterred 
from seeking those realms by his 
steady belief in the revelation which 
awards punishments for those who 
shall be guilty of self-slaughter, could 
be so entirely divested of his reli- 
gious impressions, and, indeed, of 
his philosophy, as to utter in the 
third act a soliloquy in which his 
very existence in a future state is 
made a subject of doubt? Will it 
find belief, that in two acts sucha 
change in the mind of man could be 
wrought without supervening malady 
to effect the change! Nay, that the 
same man could talk of “ salvation” 
through “ prayer,” of “ heaven,” 
and “hell,” “no shriving-time allow- 
ed,” and afterwards speak of his mo- 
ther’s offence as a deed which from 
the sacred ceremony of 
CONTRACTION plucks 
The very soul: AND SWEET RELIGION 

MAKES 
A RHAPSODY OF WORDS. 

If the im in the soliloquy 
were baadbella,. and the train of 
reasoning consistent, still the mere 
debating of such a question by a 
scholar, who believed in a “ canon 
quant self-slaughter,” and salvation 
through prayer, would induce an 
opinion that disease alone could have 
strained his mind to such a consider- 
ation; but when the soliloquy «self 
coe tenes tas Se in mete 

» incongruous in reasoning, 
impotent in conclusion when “sweet 
religion” is indeed “ made a rhap- 
sody of words,” it must force a be- 
lief, that the intended to mark 
the growth of Hamlet’s mental dis- 
order, by con the with 
the former state of his thoughts im 
the two soliloquies. It may not be 
tho parted ptowbich Shahepeare woote 

iod at whi wrote 
the play of Hamlet. Is it probable 
that an author, in the reign of Eliza- 


beth, when England was — 
laced in religious bands, should draw 
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a scholar and a prince confessing that 
the Everlasting had fixed his canon 


‘gainst self-slaughter, but doubting 
the truth of revelation, and the ex- 
istence of a future state? Would 
Shakspeare, considering for whom he 
wrote, have put such arguments into 
the mouth of a man whom he meant 
to represent as in his right senses ; 
and, that too after he had deviated 
from the historical fact, by makin 
him a Christian instead of a Pagan : 
It is confidently contended that he 
would not, but, on the contrary, that 
he has designedly given an uncon- 
nected train of reasoning to Hamlet, 
in the following soliloquy, on purpose 
to display the unsoundness of his in- 
tellect. 


To be or not to be,—that is the question. 

Whether 'tis nodler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune 

Or to take arms inst a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing, end them? To die—to 


No more ; and by a sleep tosay we end 
The ae and the thousand natural 


That flesh is heir to :—*tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish’d. To die—to sleep; 

To sleep ! perchance to dream ! aye, there's 
the rub ; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams 


may come, 
When wn bane checiiod off this mortal coil, 
Must give us t—There’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life : 
For who would bear the whips and scorns 
of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s 
contumely, ; 
The pangs of love, the law's delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? who would fardels 


No traveller the will ; 
And makes us rather bear those ills we 
have : 
Than fly to oTHERS that we know not of! 
Thus conscience docs make cowards of us 
alls 
Ard thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And izes of pith and moment, 


With this regard, their currents turn awry 
_And lose the name of action. 
The question is ro sx, that is, to 
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exist—or, sof T0 BE, that is, to cease 
to exist, which Hamlet in a par 
phrase thus explains: 
Whether "tis nobler in the mind to snffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune, 7 
©r to take arms agains? a sea of troubles 
And by opposing, end them ? 

Here the inquiry is, whether 
it is nobler to continue to be and 
endure the ills of life, or cease to be 
and get rid of them?—the consider- 
ation goes no further than to ascer- 
tain whether ‘tis nobler to suffer ills 
than to end them by an act of violence. 
Now it is a very curious fact, that 
Hamlet, instead of debating the 
question which he has takc) so 
much pains to explain, drops it alto- 
gether, and proceeds to consider a 
perfectly distinct question—not whe- 
ther it is nobler to suffer than to end 
the ills, but whether it is possible to 
end them,—a problem which could 
only be solved by Hamlet's belief, 
but of which that belief would fur- 
nish an immediate solution. If Ham- 
let did not believe in a future state, he 
could not doubt that death woudd ter- 
minate the ills of life, for if there 
were no future state, there could be 
no future ils; and, putting religion 
out of the argument, there could be.no 
question on the proprietyof terminating 
evils rather than enduring them. 

If Hamlet did believe in the truth 
of revealed religion, and that 


The Everlasting had fix’d his canon *gainst 
self-slaughter, 
he must have felt assured that he 
could not terminate his sufferings by 
an act of suicide. In neither event, 
therefore, could any advantage be 
derived from reasoning ; as the want 
of a belief in a future state would 
have prevented a doubt in the one 
case, and the revelation would have 
satisfied doubt in the other. Thus 
the only point on which Hamlet 
seems to have debated, namely, whe- 
ther in death he should rest from his 
misery? could not be settled or ex- 
plained by reasoning or discussion ; 
and the question originally proposed 
stands altogether unanswered, and 
unconsidered. But, to endeavour to 
make a chain of reasoning in Ham- 
let’s own way,—“Todie” is “no 
more” than ‘to sleep,” ‘ and by a 
sleep to say we end the heartache,— 
a consummation devoutly to be wish- 
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pleasure.” 
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ed.” Now Hamlet knew well enough 
that sleep would not always end the 
heartache, as we frequently dream in 
our sleep of that which oppresses us 
when we are awake. This, after- 
wards, occurs to Hamlet, and he ac- 
cordingly says, “ aye, there's the 
rub;” for what dreams may come in 
that sleep of death must give us pause. 

“ Tuerr’s the respect,” he adds, 
“ that makes calamity of so long life.” 
For who, he asks, would beur the 
whips and scorns of time, if it were 
so easy to get rid of them that even 
a bare bodkin would effect the ob- 
ject? whowowld bear the burdens of 
dife, if it were net for the dread of 
something after death—if ignorance 
of the future—the undiscovered coun- 
try, did not puzzie the will? Thus, 
so far from weighing whether it was 
nobler to suffer or to take arms a- 
gainst calamities, he asks who would 
be so silly as to endure them if it 
were possible to eppose them suc- 


‘cessfully ? 


All religion is quite kicked out of 
doors in the debate, but philosophy 
rejects his conclusion as unsound, 
when he declares that “ it is better to 
suffer the l/s we have, than fly to 
OTHERS that we know not of.” To 
pursue’ Hamlet’s own metaphor,— 
suppose a. man suffering under e¢r- 
treme pain, on being advised to go to 
sleep, should say, “* No, although it is 
probable that sleep would give me 
ease, yet, asit is possible that I might 
dream of other pains, J think it is 
better by remaining awake, to make 
certain of torments that are almost 
insupportable, than take the chance 
of dreaming in sleep of other tor- 
ments of which I have at present no 


conception. } admit that in coming to 


this determination, I am unswayed by 
any belief that I shall ever dream st 
all, and am altogether ignorant whe- 
ther dreams would cause me pain or 
Would a man in his 
senses argue thus ? or would his hear- 
ers believe in his sanity if he should 
“Thus conscience makes 
cowards of us att,” and “ thus the 
natural colour of my courage (@ 
singular instance of courage cer- 
tainly to be frightened with the fear 0: 
a dream) is sicklied o'er by the pale 
cast of my thought,” and ¢hus “ enter- 
prises of at pith and moment 
with this regard (that is, with this 


contemplation of the fear of a dream) 
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their currents turn awry and lose the 
name of action.” It certainly would 
be extremely difficult to paint as a 
me on canvass — Eiiterprises 
of pith, taking regard of the fear of’ a 
dream, and turning their currents 
awry. This is ‘merely trying the 
force of Hamlet’s reasoning by ordi- 
nary rules ; for as Ae turns religion 
out of doors, it would be unfair to 
try the merits of his soliloquy by 
Christian tenets. Christians do not 
doubt as to their existence in a fu- 
ture state (nay philosophers, since the 
days of Plato, have not doubted). 
Christians have a higher motive than 
the fear of ofher evils to make them 
suffer their afflictions with patience. 
They do not consider the future as an 
undiscovered country, nor talk of con- 
science making cowards of us all; on 
the contrary, they believe that a 
good conscience will make a man 
brave. Indeed it is difficult to find 
out what conscience has to do with 
the matter. Sane Christians do not 
use such arguments, nor did Hamlet 
himself when he was sane, as is clear- 
ly shown by his first soliloquy. 

It would be tedious to pursue this 
consideration further, 


Thus it remains and the remainder thus. 


Hamlet in the first act describes all 
the uses of this world as “ stale, flat, 
and unprofitable ;” and, fancying that 
he has nothing to do in life, wishes 
for death, but is fully impressed with 
a belief in a future state, and in the 
punishments awarded against self- 
murderers. At this period he is stu- 
dious, religious, and virtuous. 

The appearance of his father’s 
spirit unsettles his reason. “ His 
dead corse in complete _ steel,” 
makes a communication which 
«« shakes his disposition with thoughts 
beyond the reaches of his soul.” 
Thenceforth his mind takes ‘‘ a more 
horrid hent;” but in the third act 
he endeavours to recover his original 
train of thought—and to be, if pos- 
sible, his former self. Tis 1s a VERY 
COMMON EFFORT WITH THOSE WHO 
HAVE SUFFERED MENTAL ABERRA- 
TIons; and the result is the same 
in most cases, the sufferer either rea- 
sons correctly on false premises, or 
makes erroneous deductions from cor- 


rect premises—so IT WAS WITH 
Forgetting at the moment 


HAMLET. 
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the object he had. promised to ac- 
complish, he starts for debate a ques- 


tion which, immediately before he was 
told his father’s spirit was in arms, 


and when he was in the state of 
mind he wishes to resume, he had 
fully considered. Scarcely however 
has he proposed the question before 
he loses the connection, is unmindful 
of all his former impressions and re- 
ligious persuasions, doubts every 
thing which he had previously be- 
lieved, and takes up another and dis- 
tinct consideration on which his rea- 
soning and his deduction are alike 
defective. Nay, he even doubts whe- 
ther there is an hereafter, and whe- 
ther there may not be some ugly 
dreams in the wndiscovered country, 
from whose bourne no traveller re- 
turns,—although the ghost (whose 
word he admits may be taken “ fora 
thousand pounds”) had returned from 
that bourne on purpose to tell him 
that there zs an hereafter in which he 
may be “‘ doomed for the day to fast 
in fires,” and of which a tale could be 
told— 


Would harrow up his soul—freeze his young 
blood, | 
Make his two eyes like stars start from 
their spheres, 

His knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

Shakspeare has been praised for 
the correctness of metaphor, close- 
ness of reasoning, and soundness of 
deduction, displayed in this soliloquy 
—he is held in the highest veneration 
by the author of these remarks for a 
very different reason—-for the cone 
sumuate art with which he has given 
the appearance of rationality to the 
impertinence of insanity. He has 
proved himself a perfect master of 
the human mind both in its sound 
and morbid conditions. A less skil- 
ful poet would bore mee a ex- 
travagance into the soliloquy forey, 
to the disease under which Hamlet a- 
boured; whereas the great master 
with pathological correctness and 
with exquisite judgment, has given 
to Hamlet “ a happiness of reply 
that often madness hits on.” 

It is difficult to imagine how the 

t’s intention could ever have been 

mistaken ; as, from the first scene of 
the play to the lust, he seizes every 
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occasion to prepare his audience for a 
display of insanity by Hamlet, and 
when the mental eclipse has com- 
menced, loses no opportunity in 
which he can fix their belief in the 
nature of the malady. He makes 
him melancholy in the first scene for 
the loss of his father, brings a ghost 
six times from the grave to goad him 
to a murder, and actually makes Ho- 
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ratio, prophet-like, war Hamlet not 
to follow the ghost, lest he should— 


Assume some other horrid form 

Which might deprive his Sovereignty i of 
Treason 

And draw him into madacss. 


Lord Ogleby would say “ If this 
be not plain the devil's in it.” 


W. Fanrey, 
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APPENDIX. 


J. That the object of the elder 
Free-masons was not to build Lord 
Bacon's imaginary Temple of Solo- 
mpn :— 

This was one of the hypotheses ad- 
vanced by Nicolai: the House of 
Solomon, which Lord Bacon had 
sketched in his romantic fiction of 
the island of Bensalem (New Atlan- 
tis), Nicolai supposed that the elder 
Free-masons sy sought to realise ; 
and that forty years afterwards they 
had changed the Baconian house of 
Solomon into the scriptural type of 
Solomon’s Temple. — Whoever has 
read the New Atlantis of Bacon, and 
is otherwise acquainted with the re- 
Jations in which this great man stood 
to the literature of his own times, 
will discover in this romance a gigan- 
tic sketch from the hand of a mighty 
scientific intellect, that had soared 
far above his age, and sometimes on 
the heights to which he had attained, 
indulged in a dream of what might 
be accomplished by a rich state under 
a wise governor for the advancement 
of the arts andsciences. This sketch, 
agreeably to the taste of his century, 
he delivered in the form of an alle- 
gory, and feigned an island of Ben- 


salem, upon which a society, com- 
posed on his model, had existed for 
a thousand years under the name of 
Solomon’s house ; for the law-giver 
of this island, who was also the 
founder of the society, had been in- 
debted to Solomon for his wisdom. 
The object of this society was the 
extension of physical science ; on 
which account it was called the Col- 
lege of the Work of Six Days. Ro- 
mance as all this was, it led to very 
beneficial results ; for it occasioned 
in the end the establishment of the 
Royal Society of London, which for 
nearly two centuries has continued to 
merit immortal honor in the depart- 
ment of physics. Allegory, however, 
it contains none, except in its idea 
and name. The hoyse of Solomon 
is neither more nor less than a great 
academy of learned men, authorised 
and supported by the state, and en- 
dowed with a liberality approaching 
to profusion for all purposes of expe- 
riment and research. © BeneBcence, 
education of the young, support o! 
the sick, cosmopolitism, are not the 
objects of this institution. The so- 
ciety is divided into classes accord- 
ing to the different objects of thelr 
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studies: but it has no higher and 


lower degrees. None but learned 
men can be members; not, as in the 
masonic societies, every decent work- 
man who is sui juris. Only the 
exoteric knowledge of nature, not the 
esoteric, is pursued by the house of 
Solomon. ‘The book of the Six Days 
is studied as a book that lies open be- 
fore every man’s eyes; by the Free- 
masons it was studied as a mystery 
which was to be illuminated by the 
light out of the East. Had the Free- 
masons designed to represent or to 
imitate the house of Solomon in their 
society, they would certainly have 
adopted the forms, constitution, cos- 
tume, and attributes of that house as 
described by Bacon. They would 
have exerted themselves to produce or 
to procure a philosophical apparatus 
such as that house is represented as 
possessing ; or would at least have 
delineated this apparatus upon their 
carpets by way of symbols. But no- 
thing of all this was ever done. No 
mile-deep cellars, no mile-high 
towers, no lakes, marshes, or foun- 
tains, no botanic or kitchen gardens, 
no modelling - houses, perspective- 
houses, collections of minerals and 
jewels, &c. were ever formed by them 
either literal er figurative. Univer- 
sally the eldest Free-masonry was 
indifferent with respect to all em 
sciences and all exoteric knowledge of 
nature. Its business was with a se- 
cret wisdom in which learned and 
unlearned were alike capable of 
initiation. And in fact the eroterici, 
at whose head Bacon stood, and who 
afterwards composed the Royal So- 
<iety of London, were the antagonist 
party ef the Theosophists, Cabbalists, 
ami Alchemists, at the head of whom 
stood Fludd, and from whom Free- 
masonry took its rise.* 

11.—That the object of the elder 
Freemasons and the origin of the 
master’s degree had no connexion 
with the restoration of Charles I1.:— 

This is another of the hypotheses 
advanced by Nicolai, and not more 
happy than that which we have just 
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examined. He postulates that the 
elder Free-masons pretended to no 
mystery ; and the more so, because 
very soon after their first origin they 
were really engaged in a secret trans- 
action, which made it in the highest 
degree necessary that their assemblies 
should wear no appearance of con- 
cealment, but should seem to bea 

lain and undisguised club of inquirers 
into natural philosophy. What was 
this secret transaction according to 
Mr. Nicolai? Nothing Jess than the 
restoration of the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards King Charles II., to the 
throne of asia, The members 
of the Masonic union, says he, were 
hostile to the parliament and to 
Cromwell, and friendly to the Royal 
family. After the death of Charles I. 
(1649) several people of rank united 
themselves with the Free-masons, 
because under this mask they 
coukl assemble and determine on 
their future measures. They found 
means to establish within this society 
a ‘* secret conclave” which held 
meetings apart from the general 
meetings. This conclave adopted 
secret signs expressive of its grief 
for its murdered master, of its hopes 
to revenge him on his murderers, and 
of its search for the lost word or 
logos (the son), and its design to re- 
establish him on his father’s throne. 
As faithful adherents of the Royal 
family, whose head the Queen had 
now become, they cailed themselves 
sons of the widow. In this way a se- 
cret connexion was established a- 
mongst all persons attached to the 
Royal family, as well in Great Britain 
and Ireland as in France and the 
Netherlands, which subsisted until 
after the death of Cromwell, and had 
the well-known issue for the royal 
cause. The analogies alleged by 
Nicolai between the historical events 
in the first period of Free-masonry 
and the symbols and mythi of the 
masonic degree of master are cer- 
tainly very extraordinary ; and one 
might easily be led to suppose that 
the higher object of masonry had 





* There is besides in this hypothesis of Nicolai’s a complete confusion of the end of 


the society with the persons com 


ing it. The Freeanasons wished to build the Tem 


of Solomon. But Lord Bacon’s House of Solomon did not typify the rt of hi 
society : it was simply the name of it, and means no more than what is 


at 


present by an academy, i. e, a circle of learned men united for a common purpose. It 
would be just as absurd to say of the Academicians of Berlin—not that they composed 
or formed an Academy—but that they proposed, as their secret object, to build one. 
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passed into a political object, and 
that the present master’s degree was 
nothing more than a figurative me- 
morial of this event. Meantime the 
weightiest historical reasons are so 
entirely opposed to this hypothesis, 
that it must evidently be pronounced 
a mere conceit of Mr. Nicolai’s:— 

1. History mentions nothing at all 
of any participation of the Free-ma- 
sons in the transactions of those times. 
We have the most accurate and mi- 
nute accounts of all the other politi- 
cal parties—the Presbyterians, the 
Independents, the Levellers, &c. &c. : 
but no historian of this period has so 
much as mentioned the Free-masons. 
Is it credible that a society, which is 
represented as the centre of the 
counter-revolutionary faction, should 
have escaped the jealous eyes of 
Cromwell, who had brought the sys- 
tem of espionage to perfection, and 
who carried his vigilance so far as to 
seize the Oceana of Harrington at 
the press? He must have been well 
assured that Free-masonry was harm- 
less ; or he would not have wanted 
means to destroy it with all its pre- 
tensions and mysteries. Moreover it 
is a pure fancy of Nicolai’s that the 
elder Free-masons were all favour- 
ably disposed to the royal cause. 
English clubs, I admit, are accus- 
tomed to harmonize in their political 
principles: but the society of Free- 
masons, whose true object abstracted 
from all politics, must have made an 
exception to this rule then, as cer- 
tainly as they do now. 

2. The masonic degree of master, 
and indeed Free-masonry in general, 
ts in direct contradiction to this hypo 
thesis of Nicolai. It must be granted 
to me by those who maintain this 
hypothesis that the order of the Free- 
masons had attained some consist- 
ence in 1646 (in which year Ashmole 
was admitted a member), conse- 
quently about three years before the 
execution of Charles I. It follows 
therefore upon this hypothesis that 
it must have existed for some years 
without any ground or object of its 
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existence. = as yet to no 

stery, according to Nicolai (though 
I have shown that at its very earliest 
formation it made such a preten- 
sion): it pursued neither science, 
art, nor trade: social pleasure was 
not its object: it * masoned” mys. 
teriously with closed doors in its hall 
at London ; and no man can guess at 
what it * masoned.”. It constituted 
a “‘ mystery” (a guild)—with this 
contradiction tm adjecto, that it con- 
sisted not of masters, jourmney- 
men, and apprentices ; for the mas- 
ter’s degree, according to Nicolai, 
was first devised by the conclave 
after the execution of Charles I, 
Thus far the inconsistencies of this 
hypothesis are palpable: but in 
what follows it will appear that there 
are still more striking ones. For, if 
the master’s degree arose first after 
the execution of Charles I. and sym- 
bolically imported vengeance on the 
murderers of their master and resto- 
ration of his son to the royal dignity, 
in that case during the two Protec- 
torates and for a long time after the 
abdication of Richard, the mythus 
connected with that degree might in- 
deed have spoken of a murdered 
master, but not also (as it does) of a 
master risen again, living, and tri- 
umphant: for as yet matters had not 
been brought thus far. If to this it 
be replied that perhaps in fact the 
case was really so, and that the my- 
thus of the restored master might 
have been added to that of the slain 
master after the restoration,—there 
will still be this difficulty—that in 
the masonic mythus the two masters 
are one and the same person who is 
first slain and then restored to life ; 
yet Charles I. who was slain, did not 
arise again from the dead; and 
Charles II. though he was restored 


to his throne, was yet never slain,— 


and therefore could not even meta- 
phorically be said to. rise again.* 
Suiting therefore to neither of these 
kings, the mythus of the masonic 
master’s degree does not adapt itself 
to this part of history. Besides, as 





* Begging Professor Buhle’s pardon, he is 
no doubt right in the main point he is urging against Nicolai: the mere 


wrong in this particular argument—though 
passion of the 


case would very naturally express the identity of interest in any father and son by attri- 
buting identity to their persons, as though the father lived again and triumphed in ” 
triumph of his son. 
there is not only a pathos but a philosophic accuracy and, 
doctrine in this way of symbolizing the story, -,. “> 


But in the case of an English King, who never dies guoad his office, 


fidelity to the constitutional 
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Herder has justly remarked, what.a 
childish part would the Free-masons 
be playing afier the restoration! 
With this event their object was ac- 
complished: to what purpose then 
any further mysteries? The very 

round of the mysteries had thus 
allen away; and, according to all 
analogy of experience, the mysteries 
themselves should have ceased at the 
same time. 

But the Free-masons called them- 
selves at that time Sons of the Widow 
(i e. as it is alleged, of Henrietta 
Maria the wife of the murdered 
king); and they were in search of 
the lost word (the Prince of Wales). 
This, it is argued, has too near an 
agreement with the history of that 
period—to be altogether a fiction. I 
answer that we must not allow our- 
selves to be duped by specious re- 
semblances. The elder Free-masons 
called themselves Sons of the Widow, 
because the working masons called and 
still callthemselves bythatname agree- 
ably totheir legend. In the 1st Book of 
Kings, vii. 13, are these words :— 
“ And King Solomon sent and fetched 
Hiram of Tyre, a widow's son of the 
tribe of Napthali.” Hiram therefore, 
the eldest mason of whom anything 
is known, was a widow’s son. Hence 
therefore the masons of the 17th cen- 
tury, who were familiar with the 
Bible, styled themselves in memory 
of their founder Sons of the Widow ; 
and the Free-masons borrowed this 
designation from them as they did 
the rest of their external constitution. 
Moreover, the masonic expression 
Sons of the Widow has the closest 
connexion with the building of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. 

Just as little did the Free-masons 
mean, by the lost word which they 
sought, the Prince of Wales. That 
great personage was not lost, so that 
there could be no occasion for seek- 
ing him. The Royal party knew 
as well where he was to be found as 
in our days the French Royalists 
have always known the residence of 
the emigrant Bourbons. The ques- 


tion was not—where to find him, but 


how to replace him on his throne. 
Besides, though a most majestic per- 
son in his political relations, a Prince 
of Wales makes no especial preten- 
sions to sanctity of character: and 
familiar as scriptural allusions were 
in that age, I doubt whether he could 


have been denominated the logos or 
word without offence to the scrupu- 
lous austerity of that age in matters 
of religion. What was it then that 
the Freemasons really did mean by 
the lost word? Manifestly the ma- 
sonic mystery itself, the secret wis- 
dom delivered to us under a figura- 
tive veil through Moses, Solomon, 
the prophets, the grand master Christ, 
and his confidentia) disciples. Briefly 
they meant the lost word of God in 
the Cabbalistic sense ; and therefore 
it was that long after the Restoration 
they continued to seek it, and are 
still seeking it to this day. 

III. That Cromwell was not the 
founder of Free-masonry :— 

As Nicolai has chosen to represent 
the elder Free-masons as zealous 
Royalists, so on the contrary others 
have thought fit to describe them as 
furious democrats. According to this 
fiction, Cromwell with some con- 
fidential friends (e. g. lreton, Al- 
gernon Sidney, Neville, Martin Wild- 
man, Harrington, &c.) founded the 
order in 1645—ostensibly, on the 
part of Cromwell, for the purpose of 
reconciling the contending parties in 
religion and politics, but really with 
a view to his own ambitious projects. 
To this statement I oppose the fol- 
lowing arguments: | 

First, it contradicts the internal 
character and spirit of Free-masonry 
—which is free from all political ten- 
dency, and is wholly unintelligible 
on this hypothesis. 

Secondly, though it is unques- 
tionable that Cromwell established 
and supported many secret con- 
unlined the best English histo- 
rians record nothing of any connexion 
which he had with the Free-masons. 
Divide et impera was the Machiave- 
lian maxim which Cromwell derived, 
not from Machiavel, but from ~ — 
native political ity: and wit 
such par object before him it is very 
little likely that he would have sought 
to connect himself with a society that 
aims at a general harmony amongst 
men. 

Thirdly, how came it—if the or- 
der of Free-masons were the instru-~ 
ment of the Cromwellian revolution 
—that the royalists did not exert 
themselves after the restoration of 
Charles 11. to suppress it ? 

But the fact is that this origin of 
Free-masonry has been forged for 
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the purpose of making it hateful and 
an object of suspicion to monarchical 
states. See for example “ The Free- 
masons Annihilated, or Prosecution 
ot the detected Order of Free-masons,” 
Frankfort and Leipzig, 1746. The 
first part of this ae which is a 
translation from the French, appear- 
ed under the title of ‘‘ Free-masonry 
exposed,” &c. Leipz. 1745. 

IV. That the Scotch degree, as it 
is called, did not arise from the 
Intrigues for the restoration of 
Charies II. :— 

I have no intention to enter upon 
the tangled web of the modern higher 
masonry ; though, from an impartial 
study of the historical documents, I 
could perhaps bring more light, or- 
der, and connexion into this subject 
than at present it exhibits. Many 
ae considerations move me to 
et the curtain drop on the history of 
the modern higher masonry, or at 
most to allow myself only a few ge- 
neral hints which may be pursued by 
those amongst my readers who may 
be interested in such a research. 
One only of the higher masonic de- 
grees, viz. the Scotch degree which 
is the most familiarly known and is 
adopted by most lodges, 1 must no- 
tice more circumstantially—because, 
upon some statements which have 
been made, it might seem to have 
been connected with the elder Free- 
masonry. Nicolai’s account of this 
matter is as follows :— 

“«« After the death of Cromwell and 
the deposition of his son, the govern- 
ment of England fell into the hands 
of a violent but weak and disunited 
faction. In such hands, as every 
patriot saw, the government could not 
be durable; and the sole means for 
<ielivering the country was to restore 
the kingly authority. But in this 
there was the greatest difficulty ; for 
the principal officers of the army in 
England, though otherwise in dis- 
agreement with each other, were vet 
unanimous in their hostility to the 
king. Under these circumstances the 
eyes of all parties were turned upon 
the English army in Scotland, at 
that time under the command of 
Monk who was privately well affect- 
ed to the royal cause ; and the secret 
society of the king’s friends in Lon- 
don, who placed all their hopes on 
him, saw the necessity in such a cri- 
tical period of going warily and mys- 
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teriously to work. It strengthened 
their sense of this necessity—that 
one of their own members, Sir 
Richard Willis, became suspected of 
treachery ; and therefore out of the 
bosom of their “ secret conclave” 
(the masonic master’s degree) they 
resolved to form a still narrower con- 
clave to whom the Scotch, i. e. the 
most secret, affairs should be confid- 
ed. They chose new symbols adapt- 
ed to their own extremely critical 
situation. These symbols imported 
that, in the business of this interior 
conclave, wisdom—~obedience—cou- 
rage—self-sacrifice—and moderation 
were necessary. Their motto was— 
Wisdom above thee. For greater se- 
curity they altered their signs, and 
reminded each other in their totterin 
condition not to stumble puilivieteet 
the arm.” 

I do not deny that there is much 
plausibility in this hypothesis of Ni- 
colai’s: but upon examination it will 
appear that it is all pure delusion 
without any basis of historical truth. 

1. Its validity rests upon the pre- 
vious assumption that the interpre- 
tation of the master’s degree, as con- 
nected with the political interests of 
the Stuarts, between the death of 
Charles I. and the restoration of his 
son, is correct: it is therefore a peti- 
tio princtpii: and what is the value of 
the principium, we have already seen. 

2. Of any participation on the part 
of a secret society of Free-masons in 
the counsels and expedition of Gen. 
Monk—history tells us absolutely 
nothing. Even Skinner preserves a 

rofound silence on this head. Now, 
if the fact were so, to suppose that 
this accurate biographer should not 
have known it—is absurd: and, 
knowing it, that he should designed- 
ly suppress a fact.so curious and so 
honourable to the Free-masons a- 
mongst the Royal party-—is. mex- 
plicable. ; 

3. Nicolai himself maintains, and . 
even proves, that Monk was not 
himself a Free-mason. In what way 
then could the society gain any In- 
fluence over his measures. My sa- 
gacious friend justly applauds the 
politic mistrust of Monk (who would 
not confide his intentions even to his 
own brother), his secrecy, and the 
mysterious wisdom of his conduct ; 
and in the very same breath he de- ! 
scribes him as surrendering himselt 
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to the guidance of a society with 
which he was not even connected as 
a member. How is all this to be re- 
conciled ? 

Undoubtedly there existed at that 
time in London a secret party of 
Royalists—known in history under 
the name of the secret Conclave: but 
we are acquainted with its members, 
and there were but some few Free- 
masons amongst them.—Nicolai al- 
leges the testimony of Ramsay— 
“that the restoration of Charles II. 
to the English throne was first con- 
certed in a society of Free-masons, 
because Gen. Monk was a member 
of it.” But in this assertion of Ram- 
say’s there is at any rate one mani- 
fest untruth on Nicolai’s own show- 
ing: for Monk, according to Nicolai, 
wasnot a Free-mason. The man, who 
begins by such an error in his pre- 
mises, must naturally err in his con- 
clusions.* 

4. The Scotch degree, nay the 
very name of Scotch masonry, does 
not once come forward in the el- 
der Free-masonry throughout the 
whole of the 17th century; as it must 
inevitably have done if it had borne 
any relation to the restoration of 
Charles II. Indeed it is doubtful 
whether the Scotch degree was known 
even in Scotland or in England be- 
fore the third decennium of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

But how then did this degree arise? 
What is its meaning and object? The 
answer to these questions does not be- 
long to this place. It is enough on the 
present occasion to have shown how it 
did not arise, and what were nof its 
meaning and object. I am here treat- 
ing of the origin and history of the 
elder and legitimate masonry, not of 
an indecent pretender who crept at a 
later period into the order, and, by 
the side of the Lion—the Pelican— 
and the Dove, introduced the Ape 
and the Fox. 
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V. The Free-masons are not de, 
rived from the order of the Knights 
Templars :— 

No hypothesis upon the origin and 
primitive tendency of the Free-ma- 
sons has obtained more credit in 
modern times than this—That they 
were derived from the order of 
Knights Templars so cruelly perse- 
cuted and ruined under Pope Cle- 
ment V. and Philip the Fair of 
France, and had no other secret pur- 
pose on their first appearance than 
the re-establishment of that injured 
order. §So0 much influence has this 
opinion had in France that in the 
first half of the 18th century it led 
to the amalgamation of the external 
forms and ritual of the Templars with 
those of the Free-masons ; and some 
of the higher degrees of French ma- 
sonry have undoubtedly proceeded 
from this amalgamation.—In Ger- 
many it was Lessing, who if not first 
yet chiefly, gave to the learned world 
an interest in this hypothesis by some 
allusions to it scattered through his 
masterly dialogues for Free-masons. 
With many it became a favourite 
hypothesis: for it assigned an ho- 
nourable origin to the Masonic order, 
and flattered the vanity of its mem- 
bers. The Templars were one of the 
most celebrated knightly orders dur 
ing the crusades: their whole Insti- 
tution, Acts, and ae, Fate, are 
attractive to the feelings and the 
fancy : how natural therefore it was 
that the modern masons should seize 
with enthusiasm upon the conjec- 
tures thrown out by Lessing. Some 
modern English writers have also 
adopted this mode of explaining the 
origin of Free-masonry ; not so much 
on the authority of any historical do- 
cuments, as because they found in 
the French lodges degrees which had 
a manifest reference to the Templar 
institutions, and which they natural- 
ly attributed to the elder Free-ma- 





* Andrew Michael Remsay was a Scotchman by birth, but lived chiefly in France 
where he became a Catholic, and is well known as the author of ‘ the Travels of Cy- 
rus,” and other works. His dissertation on the Free-maspns contains the old legend 
that Free-masonry dated its origin from a guild of working masons, who resided during 
the crusades in the Holy Land for the purpose of rebuilding the Christian churches de- 
stroyed by the Saracens, and were afterwards summoned by a king of England to his own 
dominions. As tutor to the two sons of the Pretender, for whose use he wrote ** The 
Travels of Cyrus,”” Ramsay is a distinguished in the history of the later Free- 

. Of all that part of its history, which lay half a century before his own ume, 


he was however very ill-informed. On this he gives us nothing but the cant of the later 


English lodges, who had lost the kernel in the shell—the original essence and object of 
masonry in its form—as early as the beginning of the cightecnth century. 
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sonry, being ignorant that they had 
been purposely introduced at a later 
oad to serve an hypothesis: in fact 
the French degrees had_ been origi- 
nally derived from the hypothesis ; 
and now the hypothesis was im turn 
derived from the French degrees.— 
if in all this there were any word of 
truth, it would follow that I had 
written this whele book of 418 pages 
to no purpose: and what a shooking 
thing would that be! Knowing 
therefore the importance to myself of 
this question, it. may be presumed 
that 1 have examined it not negli- 
geutly—before I ventured to bring 
forward my own deduction of the 
Free-masons from the Rosicrucians. 
This is not the place for a full eri- 
tique upon all the idle prattle about 
the Templars and the Free-masons: 
but an impartial review of the argue 
ments for and against the Templar 
hypothesis may reasonably be de- 
manded of me as a negative attesta- 
tion of my own hypothesis. In do- 
ing this I must presume in my reader 
a general acquaintance with the con- 
stitution aud history of the Tem- 
plars, which it will be very easy for 
any one uot already in possession of 
it to gain. 

1. It is alleged that the masonic 
mystical allegory represented nothing 
else in its capital features than the 
persecution. and overthrow of the 
Templars, especially the dreadful 
death of the innocent grand-master 
James Burg de Moilay.. Some knights 
together with Aumont, it is said, 
made their escape in the dress of 
masons to Scotland; and, for the 
sake of disguise, exercised the trade 
of masons. . This was the reason 
that they adopted symbols from that 
trade ; and, to avoid detection, gave 
them the semblance of moral pur- 
poses. They called themselves Franc 
Macons: as well in memory of the 
Templars who in Palestine were al- 
ways called Franks by the Saracens, 
as with a view to distinguish them- 
selves from the common working 
masons. The Temple of Solomon, 
which they professed to build, toge- 
ther with all the masonic attributes, 


pointed collectively to the grand 
purpose of the society—the restora- 
tion of the Templar order. At first 
the society was confined to the de- 
scendants of its founders: but with- 
in the last 150 years the Scotch mas« 
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ters have communicated their heres 
ditary right to others in order to ex. 
tend their own power ; and from this 

riod, it is said, begins the public 

istory of Free-masonry. (See “The 

Use and Abuse of Free-masonry by 
Captain George Smith, Inspector of 
the Royal Military School at Wool- 
wich, &c. &c. London, 1783.” See 
alse, “ Scotch Masonry compared 
with the three Vows of the Order and 
with the Mystery of the Knights 
Templars: from the French of Nico- 
las de Bonneville.”) ? 

Such is the legend, which is after- 
wards supported by the general 
analogy between the ritual and ex- 
ternal characteristics of both orders. 
The three degrees of masonry (the 
hely masonic number) are compared 
with the triple office of general 
amongst the Templars. The ma- 
sonic dress is alleged to be copied 
from that of the Templars. The 
signs of Free-masonry are the same 
with those used in Palestine by the 
Templars. The rights of initiation, 
as practised on the admission of a 
novice, especially on- admission to 
the master's degree, and the symbo- 
lic object of this very degree, are all 
connected with the persecution of 
the Templars, with the trial of the 
knights, and the execution of the 
grand-master. ‘To this grand-mas- 
ter (James Burg) the letters I and 
B, which no longer mean Jachin and 
Boaz, are said to poiut. Even the 
holiest masonic name of Hiram has 
no other allusion’ than to the mur- 
dered grand-master of the Templars. 
With regard to these analogics in 
general, it may be sufficient to say 
that some of them are accidental— 
some very forced and far-sought— 
and some al fictitious. Thus 
for instance it is said that the name 
Franc Macon was chosen in allusion 
to the connexion of the Templars 
with Palestine. And thus we are 
required to believe that the eldest 
Free-masons of Great Britain styled 
themstlves at first Frank Masons: 
as if this had any warrant from his- 
tory: or, supposing even that it had, 
as if a name adopted on such a ground 
could ever have been d. The 
simple fact is—that the French were 
the people who first introduced 
the seeming allusion to Franks by 
translating the English name Free- 
mason into Franc Macon ;- whic 
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they did because the word libre would 
not so easily blend into composition 
with the word Macon. So also the 
late Mr. Von Born, having occasion 
to express the word Free-masons in 
Latin, rendered it Franco-murarii. 
Not to detain the reader however 
with a separate examination of each 
particular allegation, 1 will content 
myself with observing that the capi- 
tal mythus of the masonic master’s 
degree tallies but in one half with 
the execution of the grand master of 
the Templars, or even of the Sub- 
Prior of Montfaucon (Charles de 
Monte Carmel). The grand-master 
was indeed murdered, as the grand- 
master of the Free-masons is de- 
scribed to have been; but not, as the 
latter, by treacherous journeymen : 
moreover the latter rose from the 
grave, still lives, and triumphs: 
which will hardly be said of James 
Burg de Mollay. ‘Two arguments 
however remain to be noticed, both 
out of respect to the literary emi- 
nence of those who have alleged 
them, and also because they seem in- 
trinsically of some weight. 

2. The English word masonry.— 
This word, or (as it ought in that 
case to be written) the word masony 
is derived, according to Lessing, 
from the Anglo-Saxon word masson 
—a secret commensal society ; whic 
last word again comes from mase, 
a table. Such table societies, and 
compotuses, were very common a- 
mongst our forefathers—especially 
amongst the princes and knights of 
the middle ages: the weightiest af- 
fairs were there transacted ; and pe- 
culiar buildings were appropriated 
to their use. In icular the ma- 
sonies of the Knights Templars were 
highly celebrated in the 13th century: 
one of them was still subsisting in 
London at the end of the 17th cen- 
tury—at which period, according to 
Lessing, the public history of the 
Free-masons first commences. This 
society had its house of meeting near 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, which was then 
rebuilding. Sir Christopher Wren, 
the architect, was one of its mem- 
bers. For 30 years, during the 


building of the Cathedral, he con- 
tinued to frequent it. From this cir- 
cumstance the people, who had for- 
gotten the true meaning of the word 
massoney, took it for a society of ar- 
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chitects with whom Sir Christopher 
consulted on any difliculties which 
arose in the progress of the work. 
This mistake Wren turned to ac- 
count. He had formerly assisted in 
planning a society which should 
make speculative truths more useful 
for purposes of common life: the 
very converse of this idea now occurs 
red to him—viz. the idea of a society 
which should raise itself from the 
praxis of civil life to speculation. 
“* In the former,” thought he, “‘ would 
be examined all that was useful 
amongst the true ; in this all that is 
true amongst the useful. How if I 
should make some principles of the 
masony exoteric? How if I should 
disguise that which cannot be made 
exoteric, under the hieroglyphics and 
symbols of masonry, as the people 
pronounce the word; and extend 
this masonry into a free-masonry, in 
which all may take a share?” In 
this way, according to Lessing, did 
Wren scheme; and in this way did 
Free-masonry arise. Afterwards 
however, from a conversation which 
he had with Nicolai, it appears that 
Lessing had thus far changed his 
first opinion (as given in the rast 
und Falk) that he no longer supposed 
Sir Christopher simply to have modi- 
fied a massoney, or society of Knights 
Templars which had subsisted secretly 
for many centuries, and to have trans~ 
lated their doctrines into an exoteric 
shape, but rather to have himself first 
established such a massoney-—upon 
some basis of analogy however with 
the elder massoneys. 

To an attentive examiner of this 
conjecture of Lessing’s, it will appear 
that it rests entirely upon the pre- 
sumed identity of meaning between 
the word massoney and the word ma- 
sony (or masonry as it afterwards 
became, according to the allegation, 
through a popular mistake of the 
meaning). But the very meaning 
and etymology aseribed to massoney 
(viz. a secret club or compotus, from 
mase a table) are open to much 
doubt. Nicolai, a friend of Lessing’s, 
professes as little to know any au- 
thority for such an explanation as 
myself; and is disposed to derive the 
word massoney from massonya which 
in the Latin of the middle age meant 
first a club (clava, in French massue), 
—secondly, a key (c/avis), and a se- 
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cret society (a club). For my part 
1 think both the etymologies false: 
massoney is doubtless originally the 
same word with muison and magione ; 
and the primitive etymon of all three 
words is clearly the Latin word 
mansio in the sense of the middle 
ages. It means simply a residence, 
or place of abode ; and was natural- 
ly applied to the dwelling-houses of 
the Templars. Their meetings were 
held tx mansione Templariorum, i. e. 
in the massoney of the Templars. 
On the suppression of the order, their 
buildings still remained and preserv- 
ed the names of Temples, Templar 
mansions, &c. just as at this day we 
find many convents in Hanover though 
they are no longer occupied “ 
monks or nuns; and in Italy there are 
even yet churches to be found which 
are denominated de /a Mason, which 
Paciaudi properly explains by della 
Mayione, these churches having been 
attached to the dwellings of the 
Knights Templars. It is therefore 
very possible that a Templar Mas- 
soney may have subsisted in London 
in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s 
church up to the end of the 17th cen- 
tury. Some notice of such a fact 
Lessing perhaps stumbled on in the 
course of his reading: he . mistook 
the building for a secret society of 
Templars that still retained a tradi- 
on knowledge of the principles 
peculiar to the ancient order of 
Knights Templars: next he found 
that Sir Christopher Wren had been 
a frequenter of this massoney: he 
therefore was a Knight Templar: 
but he was also an architect ; and 
by him the Templar doctrines had 


been moulded into a symbolic con- 


formity with his own art, and had 
been fitted for diffusion amongst the 
por Such is the way in which a 
earned hypothesis arises: and on 
this particular hypothesis may be 
pronounced what Lessing said of 
many an older one—Dust ! and no- 
thing but dust!—In conclusion I 
may add, what Nicolai has already 
observed, that Lessing was wholly 
misinformed as to the history and 
chronology of Free-masonry: so far 
from arising out of the ashes of 
the Templar traditions at the 


end of the 17th century, we have 
seen that it was fully matured in the 
40th year of that century, and_there- 
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fore long before the re-building of St. 

Paul’s. In fact Sir Christopher 

Wren was himself elected Deputy 

Grand-}.aster of the Free-masons in 

1666 ; and in less than 20 years after 

viz. in 1685) he became Grand- 
aster. 

3. Ba t.—But, says Mr. Ni- 
colai; the Templars had a secret ; 
and the Free-masons have a secret ; 
and the secrets agree in this, that no 
uninitiated person has succeeded in 
discovering either. Does not this 
imply some connexion originally be- 
tween the two orders: more espe- 
cially if it can be shown that the two 
secrets are identical? Sorry I am, 
my venerable friend, to answer— No: 
sorry I am, in your old days, to be 
under the necessity of knocking on 
the head a darling hypothesis of 
yours which has cost you, I doubt 
not, much labour of study and re- 
search—much thought—and, I fear 
also, many many pounds of candles. 
But it is my duty to do so: and in- 
deed, considering Mr. Nicolai’s old 
age and his great merits in regard to 
German literature, it would be my 
duty to show him no mercy, but to 
lash him with the utmost severity for 
his rotten hypothesis—if my time 
would allow it. But to come to 
business. The Templars, says old 
Nicolai, had a secret. They had so. 
But what was it? According to Ni- 
colai, it consisted in the denial of the 
Trinity, and in a scheme of natural 
religion opposed to the »dominant 
Popish Catholicism. Hence it was 
that the Templars sought to make 
themselves independent of the other 
Catholic clergy: the novices were 
required to abjure the divinity of 
Christ, and even to spit upon a cru- 
cifix and trample it under foot. Their 
Anti-Trinitarianism Mr. Nicolai as- 
cribes to their connexion with the 
Saracens, who always made the doc- 
trine of the Trinity a matter of re- 
proach to the Franks: he supposes 
that during periods of truce or m 
captivity, many Templars had by 
communication with learned Moham- 
medans become enlightened to the 
errors and the tyranny of Popery: 
but, at the same time strengthening 
their convictions of the falsehood of 
Mahometanism, they had retained 
nothing of their religious doctrines 
but Monotheism. These heterodoxies 
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however, under the existing power of 
the hierarchy and the universal su- 
perstition then prevalent, they had 
the strongest reasons for commu- 
nicating to none but those who were 
admitted into the highest degree of 
their order—and to them only sym- 
bolically. From these data, which 
may be received as tolerably pro- 
bable and conformable to the depo- 
sitions of the witnesses on the trial 
of the Templars, old Mr. Nicolai 
flatters himself that he can unriddle 
the mystery of mysteries—viz. Ba- 
phomet (Baffomet, Baphemet, or 
Baffometus) ; which was the main 
symbol of the Knights Templars in 
the highest degrees. This Baphomet 
was a figure representing a human 
bust, but sometimes of monstrous 
and caricature appearance, which 
symbolized the highest object of the 
Templars: and therefore upon the 
meaning of Baphomet hinges the ex- 
planation of the great Templar mys- 
tery. 

First then Mr. Nicolai tells us what 
Baphomet was not. It was not Mo- 
hammed. According to the genius 
of the Arabic language out of Mo- 
hammed might be made Mahomet or 
Bahomet, but not Baphomet. In 
some Latin historians about the pe- 
riod of the Crusades, Bahomet is cer- 
tainly used for Mahomet, and in one 
writer perhaps Baphomet (viz. in 
the Epistola Anselmi de Ribodimonte 
ad Manassem Archiepiscopum Re- 
mensem, of the year 1099, in Dachery’s 
Spicilegium Tom. ii. p. 431—* Se- 
quenti die aurora apparente altis vo- 
cibus Baphomet invocaverunt ; et nos 
Deum nostrum in cordibus nostris 
deprecantes impetum fecimus in eos, 
et de muris civitatis omnes expuli- 
mus.” Nicolai, supposing that the 
cry of the Saracens was in this case 
addressed to their own prophet, con- 
cludes that Baphomet is an error of 
the press for Bahomet, and that this 
is put for Mahomet. But it is pos- 
sible that Baphomet may be the true 
reading: for it may not have been 
used in devotion for Mahomet, but 
scoflingly as the known watch-word 
of the Templars). But it contra- 


dicts the whole history of the Tem- 
plars—to suppose that they had in- 
troduced into their order the worship 
of an image of Mahomet. In fact, 
from all the records of their trial and 
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persecution, it results that no such 
charge was brought against them by 
their enemies. And moreover Ma- 
hometanism itself rejects all worship 
of images. 

Secondly, not being Mahomet, what 
was it? It was, says Mr. Nicolai, 
Bagy pntec, i. e., as he interprets it, 
the word Baphomet meant the baptism 
of wisdom; and the image so called 
represented God the universal father, 
i. e. expressed the wnity of the divine 
being. By using this sign therefore 
under this name, which partook much 
of a Gnostic and Cabbalistic spirit, 
the Templars indicated their dedica- 
tion to the truths of natural religion. 

Now, in answer to this learned 
conceit of Mr. Nicolai’s, I would 
wish to ask him 

First, in an age so barbarous as 
that of the 12th and 13th centuries, 
when not to be able to read or write 
was no disgrace, how came a body 
of rude warriors like the Templars 
to descend into the depths of Gnos- 
ticism ? 

Secondly, if by the image called 
Baphomet they meant to represent 
the unity of God, how came they to 
designate it by a name which ex- 
presses no attribute of the deity, but 
simply a mystical ceremony amongst 
themselves (viz. the baptism of wis- 
dom) ? 

Thirdly, I will put a home ques- 
tion to Mr. Nicolai; and let him 
pane it if he can: How many heads 

ad Baphomet ? His own conscience 
will reply—Two. Indeed a whole- 
length of Baphomet is recorded which 
had also four feet: but, supposing 
these to be disputed, Mr. Nicolai 
can never dispute away the two 
heads. Now what sort of a symbol 
would a two-headed image have 
been for the expression of unity of 
being? Answer me that, Mr. Nico- 
lai. Surely the rudest skulls of the 
12th century could have expressed 
their meaning better. 

Having thus upset my learned 
brother’s hypothesis, I now come 
forward with my own. Through the 
illumination which some of the Tem- 
plars gained in the east as to the re- 
lations in which they stood to the 
Pope and Romish church, but still 
more perhaps from the suggestions of 
their own great power and wealth 
opposed to so rapacious and potent a 
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supremacy, there gradually arose a 
separate Templar interest no less 
hostile to the Pope and clergy of 
Rome, than to Mahomet. To this 
separate interest they adapted an 
appropriate scheme of theology: but 
neither the one nor the other could 
be communicated with safety except 
to their own superior members: and 
thus it became a mystery of the or- 
der. Now this mystery was sym- 
bolically expressed by a two-headed 
figure of Baphomet : i. e. of the Pope 
and Mahomet together. So long as 
the Templars continued orthodox, 
the watchword of their undivided 
hostility was Mahomet: but, as soon 
as the Pope became an object of jea- 
lousy and hatred to them, they de- 
vised a new watchword which should 
covertly express their double-headed 
enmity by intertwisting the name of 
the Pope with that of Mahomet.* 
This they effected by cutting off the 
two first letters of Mahomet and sub- 
stituting Bap or Pap—the first syl- 
lable of Papa. Thus arose the com- 
pound word Baphomet; and hence 
it was that the image of Baphomet 
was figured with two heads, and was 
otherwise monstrous in appearance. 
When a Templar was initiated into 
the highest degree of the order, he 
was shown this image of Baphomet, 
and received a girdle with certain ce- 
remonies which referred to that figure. 
At sight of this figure in the general 
chapters of the order, the knights 
expressed their independence of the 
ehurch and the church creed, by tes- 
tifying their abhorrence of the cru- 
cifix and by worshipping the sole 
God of heaven and earth. Hence 
they called a newly initiated member 
a “ Friend of God, who could now 
speak with God if he chose,” i. e. 
without the intermediation of the 
Pope and the church. Upon this ex- 
planation of Baphomet, it becomes 


sufficiently plain why the secret was 
looked upon as so inviolable that 
even upon the rack it could not be 
extorted from them. By such a con- 
fession the order would have exposed 
itself to a still more cruel persecu- 
tion, and a more inevitable destruc- 
tion. Onthe other hand, upon Mr. 
Nicolai’s explanation, it is difficult 
to conceive why, under such extremi- 
ties, the accused should not have con- 
fessed the truth. Im all probability 
the court of Rome had good infor- 
mation of the secret tendency of the 
Templar doctrines; and hence no 
doubt it was that Pope Clement V. 
proceeded so furiously against them. 

Now then I come to my conclu- 
sion, which is this: If the Knights 
Templars had no other secret than 
one relating ‘to a political interest 
which placed them in opposition to 
the Pope and the claims of the Roman 
Catholic clergy on the one hand, and 
to Mahomet on the other,—then it is 
impossible that there can have been 
any affinity or resemblance what- 
soever between them and the Free- 
masons: for the Free-masons have 
never in any age troubled themselves 
about either Mahomet or the Pope: 
Poperyt and Mahometanism are a- 
like indifferent to the Free-masons, 
and always have been. And in ge- 
neral the object of the Free-masons 
is not political. Finally it is in the 
highest degree probable that the se- 
cret of the Knights Templars pe- 
rished with their order: for it is 
making too heavy a demand on our 
credulity—to suppose that a secret 
society never once coming within the 
light of history can have propagated 
itself through a period of four cen- 
turies—i.e. from the 13th to the 
17th century, in which century it has 
been shown that Free-masonry first 


arose. 
X.Y. Z. 





* Those who are acquainted with the German Protestant writers about the epoch of 
the Reformation, will remember the many fanciful combinations extracted from the 
naines Pabst (Pope) and Mahomet by all manner of dislocations and inversions of their 
component letters. 

+ In rejecting Roman Catholic candidates for admission into their order—the reader 
must remember that the Free-masons objected to them not as Roman Catholics, but as 
persons of intolerant principles.— 7'ransiator. 
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ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Ow entering the Great Room, we were agreeably surprised by finding that 
the pictures were not this year piled up to th > ceiling—that the unhappy race 
of Ladies and Gentlemen who act the Gods at the Academy, no longer hang 
** so very high up” that no friend could recognise their old familiar faces. 
This gives a wonderful relief both to the room and the critics, of which we 
are very thankful to avail ourselves. It has been remarked that the Exhi- 
bition is deficient in general interest, compared with former years: perhaps 
it is so; there is a want of large pictures by the principal artists, which 
usually give a grand appearance to the room, but their absence does not 
derogate from the actual interest ; and while such paintings as some of those 
which we proceed to enumerate adorn its walls, we cannot think the collec- 


tion on the whole greatly inferior to any that has preceded it. 


No. 1.—Portraits of Lady Anne 
Coke, and her Son. Hayter.—We 
had the good fortune to see the lady 
herself enter the room immediately 
under her portrait, while we were 
looking at it; and if our remarks ap- 
pear harsh, it may be in part attri- 
buted to the opportunity of compa- 
rison which this incident afforded us. 
Many other portraits, if they were 
confronted with their originals, would 
very likely make them blush for their 
“‘ counterfeit presentment;” but a 
thousand to one it would arise from 
an opposite cause to that which we 
have reason to reprehend in the pre- 
sent instance. This portrait is de- 
ficient in elegance, and in gentleness 
of expression: it looks older than the 
lady ; and more imagination is re- 
quired than we possess, to see 
** Helen’s beauty” in that brow. The 
child is ill drawn, and meagre, but 
Mr. Coke may not on this account 
think it the less interesting. The 
back ground wants repose; the dra- 
pery is bad; and the picture alto- 
gether wants taste. Mr. Hayter has 
another picture,—No. 28,— The Por- 
trait of the Earl of Surrey, in his 
Robes, as first Page at the Coronation, 
which, though somewhat deficient in 
point of colour, is yet very forcible in 
effect, and a fine picture compared 
with No. 1. 

No. 12.—Stirling Castle, by W. 
Collins, RA. is a clever picture—the 
sunshine effect is good, and the sky 

articularly beautiful. Many of our 
andscape painters, a8 we have often 
noticed, are too fond of throwing a 
drab tint into their pictures, and this 
may be considered a fault in the one 
before us. 

No. 13.—Venus with Cupid, attended 
hy the Graces. T. Stothard, RA— 


There is an air of formality in this 
composition which carries the mind 
back to the period of the revival of 
art under the ancient German and 
Italian masters ; if this be considered 
as a mark of merit, it must be ad- 
mitted on the other hand that the art 
in the interim has made no advance- 
ment, so far as this picture is con- 
cerned. The gentle innocence of un- 
conscious nudity is admirably pre- 
served in this beautiful groupe of 
figures ; the design is very simple, 
graceful, and pure ; and the colour 
is good in a peculiar way, which 
those wlte are acquainted with Mr. 
Stothard’s paintings will understand: 
but the picture is too slight and un- 
finished, and the extreme blueness of 
the sky gives it a raw effect. 

No. 14.—Edward the Third, Queen 
Isabella, and the Earl of March, by 
H. P. Briggs, is a well-painted pic- 
ture, but incomprehensible as a sub- 
ject without its title—there are so 
many similar scenes to which the 
same action and character would be 
equally appropriate. The great me- 
rit of this painting is its power of 
light and shade; it is very broad 
and effective. What it chiefly wants 
is elevation of sentiment; there is no 

oetry in the conception. The art- 
ist has very likely fallen into this 
error from his desire to produce ener- 
getic character ; but it unfortunately 
gives his figures, and particularly the 
Queen, an air of vulgarity. 

No. 23.—Soothsayer, a celebrated 
Race Horse. J. Ward, RA.—Mr. 


Ward’s horses are, as usual, most 
excellent.—No. 80, Ferrets in a Reb- 
bit Warren, is a very spirited lit- 
tle sketch: the ferrets are beautifully 
inted. Wecannot so much admire 
No. 127, the Portrait of Col. Sir 
2T9 
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John Leicester, Bart. exercising his 
T'roop of Cheshire Yeomanry.—The 
costume wants taste; it is too fine 
and glittering; and there is such a 
quantity of trappings about the per- 
son of the rider, in contact with the 
dapple grey of his horse, as quite 
distracts the eye. We could hardly 
persuade ourselves at first that the 
cavalry in the back ground were in- 
nocently performing so many pro- 
digies of valour ; and the martial as- 
pect of the gallant commander, which 
is an excellent likeness, keeps up the 
illusion: he seems as much in earn- 
est as his horse—but we suppose the 
catalogue contains the Gazette ac- 
count——No. 357, The Portrait of 
Copenhagen, the Horse rode by the 
Duke of Wellington at the Battle of 
Waterloo, is Mr. Ward's best picture : 
the horse is, indeed, most beautifully 
painted. 

No. 38.—Portrait of Lord Stowell. 
By Sir Thomas Lawrence, PRA.— 
This picture is flat in its effect, but 
the head is finely painted. By the 
by, the ping orny, 280 would do well 
to look at this head, and consider 
whether their decisions are not a little 
contradicted by those of his Lord- 
ship. To aid their inquiry, there is 
avery good bust of Lord Stowell, 
by Behnes (1018), containing in a 
more tangible form all the same cha- 
racteristics. 

No. 59.—Portrait of H. R. H. the 
Duchess of Gloucester, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, is a most successful pic- 
ture, and in our opinion one of the 
finest portraits ever exhibited in the 
Academy. The effect is forcible, 
from its extraordinary breadth, and 
the absence of shade, yet all this is 
attended with extreme delicacy of 
execution; the arms are beautifully 
and exquisitely painted. No artist 
can surmount the difficulties which 
stand in the way of his art better 
than Sir Thomas. In this portrait, 
there is no osteutation, no display, no 
jewelry :—the attitude is very sim- 
ple, easy, and dignified ; and the cha- 
racter has all the attributes of high 
rank without pretending to any thing. 
—No. 98, the Portrait of the Earl of 
Clanwilliam, by the same hand, does 
not possess much interest. The next, 
No, 99, Portraits of the Childrén of 
Charles B. Calmady, Esq. is not only 
a first-rate performance, but may vie 
in expression with any picture of a 


similar subject of any age—nay, w 

much doubt whether “ita equal {7 : 
be met with in the world. The yi- 
vacity of the boy is quite surpris- 
ing, his eyes are particularly clear 
and transparent, and have really the 
look of life, while all the muscles 
of the face, and especially those about 
the eyes, are in full play, and have that 
shifting, supple, momentary expres- 
sion which belongs to a happy child 
in perfect health, and possessing ex- 
uberant spirits. We wonder how the 
artist could succeed in transferring 
to his canvass the perpetually vary- 
ing graces of such a character, for it 
would be impossible to arrest the at- 
tention’ of a child like this long 
enough to fix any thing from nature : 
the power must be in the imagina- 
tion. But if this bé so, and the Pre- 
sident could succeed so well in the 
higher department of art as this pic- 
ture evidently proves he could, how 
much reason have we to regret that 
he has not the honourable ambition 
to rise above the level even of the 
first portrait wes of the age, and 
vindicate his better genius. The hair 
of the girl is painted with consum- 
mate skill—the drapery is in the florid 
scattered style peculiar to this painter, 
but perhaps in this instance it is not 
inconsistent with the sentiment of the 
picture—we cannot however com- 
mend it. The colour is generally 
very beautiful, but the mouth of the 
boy is too red and coarse, for the 
juicy, luscious character of such 
a mouth. We have not 
often seen a more remarkable tri- 
umph over the general incapacity of 
painting to exhibit speaking grace, 
and intellectual animation, than in 
No. 119, The Portrait of Mrs. Har- 
ford, by Sir Thomas Lawrence: the 
beauty of this countenance 1s its ex- 
pression, and it so engages the mind 
that we turn from it as reluctantly 
as if the lady were actualy address- 
ing us. We can now believe what 
one of our poets has said : 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those un- 
heard 

Are sweeter. 

This lady speaks to the spirit, and 

it seems to comprehend her meaning. 

The other parts of this picture are 

not very remarkable ;—tasteful, but 

slightly executed. — No. 291, The 

Portrait of Sir William Curtis, 'S 
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very characteristic of the hearty old 
baronet ; but Sir Thomas has length- 
ened his neck considerably,—an un- 
comfortable operation when it takes 
place in real life. The head is v 
rous, the other parts are slight—this 
is reversed, we believe, in the ori- 
ginal. 

No. 107.— Portrait of a Young Lad 
in the Florentine Costume of 1500. 
Howard, RA.—When we see want of 
patronage compel a man of Mr. Ho- 
ward's genius to descend to portrait 
painting, we blush for our country. 
But there appears to be no help for 
it. Remonstrance or Recommenda- 
tion would be alike thrown away on 
those who have the means but want 
the mind to give encouragement to 
the highest department of art. The 
truth, we fear, is, that as a nation 
we have not the soul to admire his- 
torical pictures. Those which are 
bought up are purchased from some 
less pure motive than the love of the 
art: ostentation, or cupidity, or the 
love of that fame which belongs to 
the possessor of what is generally 
esteemed valuable, seem in general 
to be the main spring of that dubious 
zeal for the cause which is —— 
in the high prices given for old pic- 
tures. Quitting history, Mr. Howard 
has here presented us with a picture 
having all the merit of one of the 
highest class. Simple in the extreme, 
it is in admirable contrast with No. 
99, as to style ; and not inferior to it 
in anyrespect. It pleases, from pos- 
sessing the very opposite qualities ; 
resembling, both in expression and 
colour, the works of the earliest pain- 
ters, and particularly of Leonardo 
da Vinci :—we have heard that it is a 
portrait of Miss Howard, the artist’s 
daughter. 

No. 56.—Lord Acheson in the Dress 
worn by the Pages at the Coronation. 
T. Phillips, —We have here a 
daring attempt of the artist to fill 
his canvass entirely with colour, but 
he has certainly not succeeded in 
producing the effect he intended. 
I'he prodigious quantity of red gives 
the picture a heavy appearance; and 
its extreme heat is not relieved, as it 
ought to be, by pearly tints or cool 
draperies. The head wants round- 
ness, and the colour of the flesh is 
sacrificed to the dress and the back 

round. The masses of drapery, 


owever, are grand in design, and 
June, 1824. 
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had they been more broken it might 
have made an effective picture.— 
No. 65, The Portrait of Her Grace 
the Duchess of Northumberland, by 
the same artist. From the lowness 
of its tone, the effect of this picture 
will not be fully understood till it is 
taken out of the exhibition; this, 
however, is not the fault of the pic- 
ture, but of the room, the walls of 
which are so deep and distant from 
the windows, that all the pictures 
are thrown into half tint. r. Phil- 
lips’s portraits generally suffer from 
this circumstance, because they are 
all too much toned down for the 
Exhibition: but it unfortunately 
happens in the case before us, that 
the disadvantage arising from this 
peculiarity is increased by the pic- 
ture being placed in close contact 
with the President's portrait of the 
Duchess of Gloucester. We cannot 
say much in praise of No. 96, Por- 
traits of the Three younger Daughters 
of C. Lyell, Esq. by the same artist ; 
but his Portrait of a Gentleman, No. 
204, is very finely coloured, and his 
best picture. 

No. 60.—Love taught by the Graces. 
W. Hilton, RA.—In these allegorical 
pictures, Mr. Hilton displays a fine 
poetic fancy, by means of which he 
contrives to insinuate some myers 
or useful truth into the mind, while 
he gratifies the eye with the rich 
and luxuriant colour in which such 
subjects allow him to ae The 
moral of his “ Nature blowing Bub- 
bles for her Children,” who were 
pursuing them, in every way, with 
as much eagerness as “ children of a 
larger growth,” gave that picture a 
deep and almost melancholy interest, 
independent of its great merit as a 
picture. The present has similar 
power of mind in its conception. The 
embodying of a thought in this man- 
ner resembles the method used by 
Pythagoras, to convey his prudential 
maxims ; viz. Eat not the Heart, ab- 
stain from Beans, &c. which had a 
literal sense interesting enough to 
those common minds which sought 
no farther a while the ini- 
tiated were taught by them to shun 
unavailing regret, and to avoid popu- 
lar elections. The in this 
picture are beautiful, graceful, and 
vigerously painted—the colour is 
deeper in tone than we remember to 
have observed in any former produc< 
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tion of this artist. And, except that 
one of the Graces is perhaps of too 
Asiatic a cast, we know not what-to 
object to. This picture, which is 
certainly one of the most striking of 
the Exhibition, is purchased, we have 
heard, by Mr. Phillips, MP. 

No. 74-—Portrait of the Bishop of 
Durham. By W. Owen, RA.—This 
is an old picture—we remember it 
many years ago, The drapery and 
the sleeves have been newly put in, 
the necessity for which we. are not 
surprised at, considering the length 
of time they have been in wear. 
Some of the clergy began to think 
the lawn was everlasting, and re- 
garded the renewal, we thought, with 
woful faces. It is deeply to be re- 
gretted, that a man of Mr. Owen’s 
great talents should be unable to 
practise his art. He was in great re- 
quest, and high repute, and had just 
taken a large house, when the cala- 
mity befel him three or four years 
ago, which deprived him of the use 
of his hands, and reduced him to the 
necessity of lying constantly on his 
back, in which situation he contrives 
to amuse himself with drawing. The 
loss is a great one to the artist; but 
it is also severely felt by the Aca- 
demy. 

No. 83.—Portrait of Sir Anthony 
Carlisle. M.A. Shee, RA.—This is 
Mr. Shee’s best picture: it is an ex- 
cellent likeness ;—the distribution. of 
light and shade is very judicious ; 
and there is very little of this artist’s 
peculiar manner in the execution. 

No. 84.— Portrait of Madame Riego. 
J. Hayes.—This is truly the por- 
trait of a widow, evidently of a 
voble mind, entirely abstracted from 
the world and dwelling intensely on 
the memory of her husband. Though 
merely a head, and the countenance 
not separ err beautiful, it forms a 
deeply pathetic picture, and would 
be useful as a study in the cabinet 
of any despotic prince. Mr. Hayes 
is an artist of considerable ability and 
much promise—we have noticed his 
works for some time, and are glad to 
see him coming forward. He had a 
clever picture in the Exhibition last 
year ; and this is still better. 

No. 95.— Sancho Panza in the 
Apartment of the Duchess. C. R. 
Leslie, RA.— They must have dull 
feelings who are not delighted with 
the contemplation of this picture: 
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the more we look at it, the more we: 
are ee and pleased. It is 
wonderfully skilful in co ition, 
singularly chaste in colour, and beau. 
tifully executed. We have heard it 
objected to the Duchess that she 
wants animation, and does not suffi- 
ciently enter into the mirth of the 
scene ; but, in our opinion, there is a 
decorum in this which evinces great 
discernment and delicacy of mind in 
the painter.. Her countenance is very 
beautiful, and though placid is full of 
enjoyment, but it is intellectual joy. 
Her sunny smile does not dwell on 
the mouth alone, but diffuses a light 
over all her features, and shows that 
kind of pleasure, which an intelligent 
mind feels when it is gratified, and 
which is well contrasted with the ex- 
cessive risibility, which the same 
story excites in the uneducated negro 
girl, whose laughing mouth is indeed 
most admirably painted. Mr. Leslie 
has shown equal judgment also in his 
portraiture of Sancho, making him 
not so mirthful himself, as the cause of 
it in others. There is a sly hit ata 
part of poor Sancho’s character in 
the half-picked bone sticking out of 
his pocket.. We were much struck 
with the remarkable elegance of the 
female figures, particularly of the one 
who leans over Sancho:—but we 
must find some fault, and will there- 
fore add, that the Duenna is perhaps 
a little too rigid. As a picture of 
familiar life, it is no inconsiderable 

raise to say, that it is far removed 

om all vulgarity ; and that the ar- 
tist has the rare merit of being high- 
ly humourous without bordering on 
caricature. 

No. 110.—Smugeglers offering run 
Goods for Sale or Concealment. D. 
Wilkie, RA.—This great favourite of 
all who visit the Exhibition, has not 
much exerted himself this year. We 
have only this small picture, and 
another intitled The Cottage Toilette, 
neither of them prominent subjects. 
Mr. Wilkie has lately fallen into the 
imitation of Rembrandt,—he has de- 
serted the freshness of nature to take 
up with — of tone; but we pro- 

low that he will quit this style ere 
late, for he has certainly not yet ac- 
complished all that he wishes to do. 

No. 113.—The Widow. W. Mul- 


ready, RA.—The artist has shewn 
very bad taste in the choice of the 
subject of this picture. A man ot 
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Mr. Mulready’s acknowledged pow- 
ers should be more careful how he 
employs them. There is great merit 
in the painting, but it cannot redeem 
the faults of caricature and a disgust- 
ing subject. 

No. 116.— King William the Third, 


Lord Coningshy, and the First Earl of 


Portland. A, Cooper, RA.— This 
picture is not placed in so conspicu- 
ous a situation as it deserves; in- 
deed, we have remarked that all Mr. 
Cooper's pictures this year are unfa- 
vourably hung; they are so much 
below the eye, that they cannot be 
understood. Works of this class are 
entitled, we should think, to better 
treatment. 

No. 126.—-The Oriental Love Let- 
ter. H. W. Pickersgill, A-——A very 

etty thought has been wrought up 

ere into a most pleasing picture. 
It is beautifully arranged, but rather 
vapid in colour; so many pale reds 
and pale blues rendering it weak. 
Mr. Pickersgill is a rapidly improving 
artist, and this is one of his best 
pieces. 

No. 158.—Portrait of Lady Caro- 
dine Macdonald. J. Jackson, RA— 
The friends of this lady, who is un- 
fortunately dead since the portrait 
was sent to the Exhibition, endea- 
voured to get it withdrawn, but 
without success: as the portrait of a 
young and beautiful woman, it ex- 
hibits therefore a sad memorial of the 
uncertainty of life, and is the more 
affecting from being strongly in con- 
trast with those feelings which it 
was intended to gratify. The pic- 
ture is broad and of a good colour ; 
but we are almosttired of Mr. Jack- 
son’s eternal hat and feathers. He 
has outvied the Chapeau de Paille. 

No. 160.— Rochester, from the River 
below the Bridge. A. W. Callcott, 
RA.—Mr. Callcott painted this river 
scene for Mr. Phillips, the purchaser 
of Mr. Hilton's picture. e wish 
that some one would give Mr. Callcott 
a commission for a genuine land- 
scape: these river and sea pieces all 
so much resemble each other. A 
landscape from his pencil, now that 
Turner has relinquished the high 
ground on which he formerly stood, 
would fill up a vacuum w is felt 
in the preseut Exhibition, and would 
redound, we are sure, to the very 
great credit of the artist. The present 
picture is one of Mr. Callcott’s most 
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successful performances. The at- 
mospheric tints are true, beautiful, 
highly wrought, and perfect in ef- 
fect. The boats are elegantly group- 
ed, but we think they want breadth: 
the effect is, perhaps, too much scat- 
tered. Had they been all dark, and 
more in masses, it would have been 
better. 

No. 161.—Amorett delivered by 
Britomart from the Spell of Busyrane. 
H. Fuseli, RA-—This old picture af- 
fords a very admirable specimen of 
Mr. Fuseli’s extraordinary powers. 
It has less extravagance than is usual 
with him. The tone of colouring is 
particularly grand, and more historic 
than is usually seen in the Academy. 

No. 180.—A Boat passing a Lock. 
J. Constable, A.—The character of 
Mr. Constable’s style is peculiarly 
English. This Landscape is very 
fresh, clear, and pure in colour, 
and deep in tone; and the distance 
is very ence ; but it wants breadth. 
We lament to see that Mr. Consta- 
ble has not reformed that spott 
manner of laying on his colour, which 
makes it seem as ifit had been dredg- 
ed upon the canvass. 

No. 192.—A Modern Picture Gal- 
lery, by W. F. Witherington, is avery 
pleasing and amusing picture. It is 
filled with beautiful copies of man 
of the leading pictures of the Englis 
school, and is a perfect gallery in it- 
self.—The yellow of the frames of 
the imaginary pictures is too violent, 
and the supposed real objects are too 
little distinguished from those in the 
pictures ; but perhaps the desire to 

ive greater distinctness to the copies 
as been the cause of this: they are 
very finely executed. 

No. 197.—Monsieur de Pourceau- 
gnac, or the Patient in Spite of Him- 
self. G.S. Newton.—There is much 
merit in this piece, but it borders too 
closely on caricature: on the whole, 
it is not equal to this artist’s former 
productions. 

No. 213.—Pandora, by W. Etty, 
is a very extraordinary picture, 
remarkable for its fine execution 
and colour,—some bits of which are 
exquisite, though the flesh is too 
brown. Its = is a want hes 
mon sense,—the figures are 
nothing ; there is no purpose in them. 
The cloud on which rest is like 
white marble. The shadows are 


hard and dense that fall upon it, and 
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the finger of Pandora touching it, is 
turned back as if pressed upon a 
table.—After Mr. Etty’s return from 
Italy, it was indiscreet in him to send 
out a picture so hastily got up ;—it 
may prejudice his interest. 

No. 251.—Stage Coach Travellers. 
—Mr. Rippingille has shown great 
discrimination of character in this 
picture, but the execution is inferior 
to the conception. It is deficient in 
mechanism, hard in manner, and 
opaque. He will do well to stud 
the masters of the Dutch school. 
The story is admirably told. 

No. 285.—Lord Patrick Lindesay 
and Lord Wm. Ruthven compelling 
Mary Queen of Scots to sign her Abdi- 
cation, by W. Allan, has been paint- 
ed with great care, but is not effec- 
tive. The colours are cold, and the 
heads are some of them transferred 
from other characters to which they 
seem more properly to belang. 

No. 288.— Persuasion, and No. 296. 
—The Morning Lecture, by T. Cla- 
ter, are cleverly painted pictures, fa- 
miliar and yet not gross. He is an im- 
proving young artist. 

No. 350.—Sunset at Sea after a 
Storm. F. Danby.—We remember— 
indeed it would be difficult to forget, 
avery affecting picture by this artist, 
about three years ago, of a Girl 
tearing a Love Letter, and throwing 
the fragments into a dark stream: 
the subject before us is one, if pos- 
sible, of still deeper pathos. Through 
the gloom which hangs over the 
ocean, a raft is seen, with some ex- 
hausted mariners faintly attempting 
to guide it with the oars; some of 
their companions are dying around 
them, and a shark is waiting for his 
prey. The setting sun is of a blood 
red, and glares upon the waters with 
a tremendously grand effect. There 
is evidently no hope. The conce 
tion of this scene displays astonish- 
ing imagination. We are not so well 
satisfied with the upper part of the 
picture,—the sky is too stringy. 

Four of. the principal places in the 
Great Room are occupied with very 
uninteresting common-place land- 
scapes, by the two Messrs. Daniells. 
This we mention for the sake of 
condemning the principle which 


would appear to govern the conduct 
of the arranging committee. We 
cannot suppose that it proceeds from 
want of judgment. 


[June, 


We need not detain our readers * 


long with the architectural drawin 
and miniatures. Mr. Cockerell’s 
Athens is interesting, as giving a 
good idea of an ancient city—and Mr. 
Gandy’s (Jun.) cork model of a 
church is very clever.—Messrs. Ross, 
Robertson, Denning, Rochard, and 
Engleheart, Mrs. Green, Miss Anne 
—t and Miss Jones, excel, as 
usual, in miniatures. The Drawings 
of Family Groupes, by A. E. Chalons, 
are particularly good, and some of the 
Enamels also deserve praise. But 
the gem of the room is Mr. Wilkie’s 
Sketch of Commodore Trunnion, 
which is admirably characteristic, and 
a drawing of great spirit. 
SCULPTURE. 

No. 983.—A Bacchante asleep, by 
R. W. Sievier, is a well designed 
figure.—No. 987, Pysche, by R. G. 
Freebairn, is good, but rather affected 
in attitude.—No. 995, Bust of Mr. 
Liston, by 8. Joseph, is very like, 
and, we must add, not particularly 
handsome: it is Liston, divested of 
all his comicality—No. 1005, Bust 
of J. G. Lambton, Esq. by W. 
Behnes, is a good portrait, and well 
executed.—No. 1007, Statue in Mar- 
ble of the Infant Son of Thomas Hope, 


Esq. by the same artist, is meagre in 


form. 

The Model Academy is rich this 
year in grand subjects.—1006, The 
Statue of the late Dr. Cyril Jackson, is 
very dignified, and a most majestic 
figure. This is Mr. Chantrey’s chief 
work, but it is placed in a wretched 
situation. What a disgrace it is to 
the Academy that this branch of the 


art, in other respects so highly pa- 


tronjzed, is not provided with a bet- 
ter room for its exhibition! One of the 
finest heads that Chantrey ever pro- 
duced is here lost for want of proper 
light and shade. 1010. Statweof the late 
James Watt, by the same artist, though 
essentially different from the former, 
being represented in ordinary cos- 
tume, and Sia no masses of dra- 
to give it dignity, possesses a 
high pt le of shevte: “aie figure is 
very simple and interesting, and the 
head is deeply marked with a fine 
thoughtful character.—1008. Statue 
of the late Countess of Liverpool, by 
e same, is perhaps not equal to the 
receding; but it displays, neverthe- 
ess, the usual ability of the artist. 
1009. A Nymph, Statue tn Marble, 


‘a 
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by R. Westmacott, RA.,—though an 
ideal figure, is deficient in grace, and 
trucsimplicity: it is beautifully finish- 
ed.—1019. Bust in Marble of H. Fu- 
seli, Esq. KRA. by E. H. Baily, RA. 
as a likeness is singularly characteris- 
tic, but we regret that Mr. Baily has 
nothing in the Exhibition of a higher 
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class. —1028, The Pustoral Apollo, 
a Marble Statue, by J. Flaxman, RA. 
is beautifully conceived, but imper- 
fect in outline. This statue we be- 
lieve is unfinished.—1032. Adam con- 
soling Eve, by J. Sconlar, is clever in 
composition, but the forms are not 


good. 








THE DRAMA. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
The First Part of King Henry the 
Fourth. 

We very well remember sceing 
(for the memories of critics are longer 
than the Swiss giantess) the name of 
John Kemble underlined in the bills 
of Covent Garden Theatre, for the 
part of Falstaff: this memorable 
promise was given a short time pre- 
vious to the great tragedian’s retire- 
ment from the stage, and much cu- 
riosity was excited on the occasion. 
But whether from a self-misgiving, 
or from the judicious persuasion of 
friends, John Kemble and John Fal- 
staff never swelled together under 
the same waistcoat. It was well 
that he never played the part: com- 
plete success in such a character 
would have injured him as a trage- 
dian, and partial success or failure 
would have clouded the lustre of his 
setting sun! Mr. Charles Kemble, 
the brother (and a brother worthy of 
the name) of the gone Coriolanus, 
has had the same Falstaff fever, and, 
indeed, with greater virulence, for in 
the latter it has come to its height, 
and the lamps have seen him in his 
white hairs. His performance of 
Falstaff will not, in our opinion, 
add much to his popularity—* quite 
the reverse.”—In the first place, an 
audience goes not to see Falstaff— 
but Charles Kemble ; and then he is 
surrounded by a host of his friends— 
Falconbridge— Edgar—Charles Sur- 
face — Don Felix — Macduff, — and 
Romeo ; and, let Falstaff strive as 
he will, the cluster will not be - 
aside or forgotten. Mr. Kemble has 
a fine conception of the part, but he 
is unable to fill up his own outline. 
He “ walks under his huge legs” 
(the Irish must please to look on this 


tenderly) with forced difficulty and 
vigorous imbecility. You see that 
he is not really helpless. His voice, 
too, maintains not its disguise of 
hoarseness throughout the play,— 
but lean sounds mingle with the fat 
ones, and Falstaff therefore speaks 
but at intervals. On the vats we 
could wish that Mr. C. Kemble had 
left the Knight of the Buck-basket 
to other men. His humour is not 
fat enough. 

The play has been got up at a vast 
expense, and with great labour and 
care—as the bills very profusely in- 
form us. Medals, tombstones, and 
illuminated MSS. have been rausack- 
ed for absolute helmets and caps, 
and indisputable breeches. Those 
who wish to see the real men of the 
time, as far as looks go, should not 
omit this exhibition. Itis a far bet- 
ter picture than any at Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's theatre. 

Cooper makes a melancholy Prince 
Hal! 

DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

This house has been putting Mun- 
den to the concern as a wheel horse; 
and as it is the last season of his ap- 

aring in harness, the red and flam~ 
ing appeals in the play-bills, with his 
own inimitable acting, have had their 
due effect. The last day of this 
month is the last of Munden’s pro- 
fessional existence ,-—unless he is flat- 
tered into “more last words of Mr. 
Baxter.” We shall see him, and 
speak of him as he has been when 
next we write. 

The Spirit of the Star still hovers 
over deserted benches. Kean has 
been ill-used, and Braham abused, by 
the Manager, if report whisper cor- 
rectly. Mr. Elliston really should 
not speak so to his company. 
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REPORT OF MUSIC. 


Own Saturday the 24th of April 
Madame Pasta made her appear- 
ance at the King’s Theatre, 
which seven years ago she left with 
the discredit attached to a second 
rate singer, whom nobody would 
ever care to hear again. Nature, it 
was wniversally thought, was against 
her, and she was condemned te dis- 
tance and oblivion by the polished 
judgment of the British public. But 
Madame Pasta, it seems, was deter- 
mined neither to bend submissively 
to such a verdict, nor even to ac- 
quiesce without an effort in the ap- 

arently more irreversible decree of 
Nature. If the Goddess had refused 
to her that physical attribute which 
goes so far in the constitution of a 
singer as to induce the Italians to 
compute upon it as ninety-nine out 
of the hundred requisites, she had at 
the same time gifted her with the in- 
tellectual power that has a mastery 
over, and can even supply, that 
which, malgré les Signors, should 
seem to be an endowment of far less 
value than they estimate it. Certain 
it is, that she has contrived to make 
mind superior to matter; she has 
set a great example of what industry 
and study can effectuate ; and, in 
spite of a voice contracted in com- 
pass, volume, and even quality, there 
are few singers who have made more 
successful or more touching appeals 
to the feelings than Madame Pasta. 

The best judges are of opinion 
that her style, in so far as respects 
the delivery of the voice, and in 

oint of grandeur, is inferior to Ma- 

ame Colbran Rossini ; while, how- 
ever, her tone on the whole, though 
rather acidulous in certain notes, is 
rounder and fuller, and consequently 
falls upon the ear more agreeably. 
She has evidently more power. Her 
compass is from A to C or D, seven- 
teen or eighteen notes. Colbran’s 
portamento is really superb, certainly 
the finest we ever heard, and its de- 
licacy and finish are so distinctly 


visible by the formation of the mouth 
and lips, that a singer can hardly 
receive a finer lesson than first accu- 
rately observing their position and 
movement during the utterance of 
the mote, and afterwards endeavouring 


to obtain the same conformation ; the 
very effort (for we have seen it made) 
will carry conviction to the mind. 
—But to Madame Pasta. One of 
her chief excellences arises out of 
what, in others, is a defect. Her 
scale is of different qualities, by 
which she contrives with singular 
art to vary the lights and shades of 
her tone and expression. Her sensi- 
bility is as exquisite as her judgment 
is mature; and, far from seeking to 
take the mere sense of the auditor by 
surprise, she wins her easy way to 
the heart by an expression as plain 
as it is just and captivating. As she 
came out in Otello, and has played in 
Tancredt only since, she has sung 
nothing besides Rossini’s Music, 
which is in itself florid enough in all 
conscience. But her singing is more 
judicious and Iess figurate than the 
manner of the present day, yet her 
comparatively plain style is not the 
effect of the want of science, but of 
a purity of thought and expression 
which are her own. We may doubt 
whether her praises have not been a 
little exaggerated, but she is unques- 
tionably very great, even considered 
relatively to singers of the first class. 
As a proof of her originality, may be 
mentioned her ** Oh quante lagrime,” 
(in Oftello,) to which she gave a beau- 
tifully pathetic effect, by taking it 
slower than it was sung by her tru- 
ly admirable predecessor, Madame 
Camporese. In the grand entrata of 
Tancredi, “ O patria,” and the far- 
famed aria which follows, “ Di tanti 
pare, she also made her success 

y marking the grandeur and transi- 
tion of the strong passions exhibited 
in the brief but rapid sketch, rather 
than by varying the notation of pas- 
sages, in themselves sufficiently florid 
and melodious. Yet she can execute 
with neat and polished articulation ; 
but she takes the more certain aim, 
and addresses herself directly to the 
heart. . 

On the Ist of May Madame Ronzt 
di Begnis resumed her duties (after 
her accouchement) at this theatre in 
her favorite part of Fiorilla, in I/ 
Turco in Italia. Her spor feel- 
ing, and facility are so well known, 
that it is needless to enter inte 
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any yr ne Her voice, how- 


ever, is mellowed a little by rest; and, 
as the greatest of her defects appears 
to be aslight sharpness in her upper 
notes, when she forces them, which 
she does in a way peculiar to herself 
in a volata, she may be said to be 
improved. Never certainly did any 
singer make a more sudden advance- 
ment than Madame di Begnis in her 
performance of Elena, in Ia Donna 
del . She is a great favorite with 
the English public, aud was warmly 
greeted. 

This Opera also introduced Signor 
Remorini, a bass, who has enjoyed 
a good share of reputation on the 
Continent. His voice is powerful, 
somewhat limited in conypass, but 
coarse though flexible, and upon the 
whole not calculated for those ex- 
pressive passages of tenderness and 
pathos, which are now more fre- 
quently than formerly assigned to 
his species of voice. The music in 
the part of Selim is, however, gene- 
rally speaking very figurate. 

The benefit of Madame Caradori 
(who is married to an Englishman 
of the name of Allan) introduced 
Signor Garcia as Ji Don Giovanni, 
and the Signora herself, as Zerlina. 
Ambrogetti was brought hither by 
Mr. Ayrton, during his very success 
ful year of management for Mr. Wa- 
ters, almost expressly to play this 
part ; and it will be recollected that, 
in the trial between Mr. Ayrton and 
Mr. Waters, Signor Ambrogetti was 
examined. He therein stands record- 
ed, in the questions of the counsel 
and his own answers, as the most 
perfect representative of the Libertine 
that Europe had known. There was, 
however, a vulgar confidence in his 
delineation, which, though it might 
pass with the Zerlinas of Italy, or 
the soubrettes of France, wouldscarce- 
ly have recommended him to the 
good graces of the Donna Elviras, 
the Comtessas and Marchesas, whom 
Leporello enumerates in his Catalogo. 
The same coarseness was more appa- 
rent in his representation of the Count 


Almaviva, in Le Nozze di Figaro; yet. 


Ambrogetti made a strong impres- 
sion upon the public. Garcia, how- 


ever, has made a stronger, for he 
supported the character with all his 
animation, and with a superiority of 
manners, that has set him as far 
above his great competitor in the 
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acting, as his voice and science must 
do in singing. Never, perhaps, did 
any man maintain so high a place in 
a musical theatre with so little real 
musical qualifications, either from 
nature or from art, as Ambrogetti; 
scarcely ever did a man enjoy or ob- 
tain more from both than Garcia. 

Signora Caradori is now known as 
a singer of exceedingly high finish 
and very delicate taste, though her 
volume is very inadequate to fill the 
vast space of the Opera House. She 
sang the airs of Zerlina exquisitely, 
though failing in force. 

Rossini’s new Opera, Ugo, Re 
@ Italia, is advertised as being speed- 
ily to be brought out, but the truth 
we believe to be, that it is not vet 
above half written. Yet the Maestro 
must be in Paris very shortly, if he 
keeps his engagements there ; and a 
few weeks will empty London. We 
doubt, however, from the informa- 
tion we have received, whether it can 
be produced before the middle of 
June, and then with the imperfec- 
tions which such haste must Inevit- 
ably entail upon a composition so 
rapidly put together; except, indeed, 
he has recourse to new modelling his 
old works; and for arte di /)aule, 
his want of foresight, and his abund- 
ant confidence in his own fertility 
when pushed to the minute, leave 
him heinously unprovided. Which 
of his heroines he is writing for is 
not yet known. He has an ample 
choice—Catalani, Colbran, Pasta, and 
Di Begnis. In the mean time Romeo 
e Giulietta is getting up for Pasta. 
Giulietta is one of her most favourite 
characters, and Rossini’s lively bio- 
grapher mixes his encomiums upon her 
performance of it with a very elaborate 
detail of her qualifications asa ph 
Hearing her is even to effect a refor- 
mation in the taste of the composer 
himself, for he says . 


After having heard her in the prayer of 
Romeo e Giuglietta, that touchstone for 
the talents of a singer; after having ob- 
served the fine shades which she can in- 
part to her portamento di voce, the power 
of her accentuation, the admirable skill with 
which she can unite and sustain a long 
musical period ; I have no doubt but that 
he would consent to sacrifice to her a por- 
tion of his system, and consent to be more 
economical in the use of that multitude of 
little notes by which his cantilenas are over- 


charged, | 
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Fully convinced of the feeling and good 
taste of Madame Pasta, of which she 
such unequivocal proofs in the foriture of 
her song, and persuaded how much more 
certain the effect of that pleasure is, which 
i» produced by the native feeling and spon- 
tancous invention of a singer, Rossini 
would doubtless leave the embellishments 
of his song to the genius and inspira-ion of 
this great singer. 

All the musicians in Europe will a- 

ee that the sooner he hears Madame 

*asta the better, and more especially 
those who are enamoured of his ge- 
nius when displayed in such traits as 
Mi manca la wee, or Questo cor ti 
giura amore. 

Madame Catalani seems to have 
vanished strangely from the boards 
of the King’s Theatre, and to have 
appeared no less strangely between 
the plays and farces of benefit nights 
to roar out Rule Britannia to the 
great delight of John Bull. A heavy 
decleusion this, and one in every way 
(except as it shows her good nature) 
unworthy such exalted talents. But 
this we suspect comes from grasping 
more than the arms can hold or the 
strength support. Madame Catalani, 
it was said, was to play ten nights 
before and ten nights after Easter, 
but she has not performed half a 
dozen. And yet she is to have a be- 
nefit! for what services we ask, in 
the name of right and justice? This 
is one of the most impudent speci- 
mens of experimental extortion that 
was ever tried. What! after sharing 
no Jess than half the amount of the 
receipts at the doors besides other 
emoluments—demand a benefit for 
four or five nights’ performance ? We 
trust such cupidity will be mortified 
—or rather, we should say, we hope 
the public are not such fools as thus 
to encourage the demands even of the 
first of the vocal tribe. For we can- 
not blame Catalani, if she can treat 
successfully with managers upon such 
terms. But they must ruin our pub- 
lic entertainments eventually. See 
what has been the fate of the latest 
eb ab of the oratorios! He has 

n ruined more by the inordinate 
demands of the singers than by the 
want of public attendance. It can- 


not be too often repeated that the re- 
wards of favourite individuals in pub- 
lic life have risen to a pitch that 
never could have been anticipated, 
aud that never can be fairly earned 
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by any degree of known talent, with. 
out sacrifices of other kinds that are 
either injurious to the general effect 
of the performance or ruinous to the 
conductors—neither of which things 
ought to be allowed to happen from 
such a cause. 

These observations naturally lead 
us to an innovation of another kind, 
and one which appears to be totally 
. variance with — notions of 

e powers and privileges of the 
Aristocracy, and Sut lens ‘aielivadehal 
to those who can consent to be the 
agents of its introduction. Signor 
Rossini advertises that he intends to 
give two Concerts at Almack’s, under 
the patronage of certain titled ladies 
—the names of subscribers to be 
sent to the Signor, and thence trans- 
mitted to the lady patronesses, who 
will give vouchers, which are to be 
exchanged for tickets at a guinea a 
piece. Several persons of fortune, 
education, and respectability, not 
quite clearly perceiving that this is a 
means of excluding all but those 
whom these titled managers may 
choose should breathe the same air 
with themselves—a mode of keeping 
out improper people, as they would 

hrase it, (the Marchioness Conyng- 
ae stands at their head) sent tor 
vouchers, and were rejected. This 
has occasioned such a sensation, th at 
it is apprehended other persons of 
fashion, who are not quite so ex- 
clusive, will demand an explanation, 
and that there will be some interru 
tion at the next Concert, which will 
be very shocking to “ ears polite.” 
If the Aristocracy entertain a serious 
intention of bringing themselves (the 
few) into a dangerous degree of con- 
tempt with the nation (the many)» 
they cannot adopt a readier mode ; 
aed such adivision, they need scarcely 
be told, will go dreadfully against - 
the powers that be. We hope, how- 
ever, that. these r rich women 
will be taught a useful lesson of 
moderation? One of the most cu- 
rious parts of the first Concert is 
the announcement of Catalani and 
Rossini, for Cimarosa’s celebrated 
duet, Se fiato in corpo aveie. It 
is written for two bass voices, and 
is, of course, sung by two men in Jl 
Matrimonio segreto, and relates to the 
exchange of one ter for an- 
other, which the lover solicits of the 
old man, the father. What can in 
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duce such a choice for such singers, 


we are wholly at a loss to under- 
stand. On whatever other grounds 
it may rest, one is pretty obvious—a 
perverted and vitiated taste. 

We perceive Master Aspull has 
announced a second benefit. This 
seems to be troppo—troppo San An- 


tonto. 


The benefit Concerts have been 
continual during this month. Ont 
of the best attended was M. Sapio’s, 
and what redounds even more to his 
reputation was, that he stood promi- 
nently out by the side of Braham 
and Sinclair—owing to his manly 
style—the fine quality of his voice, 
and his (comparatively) plainer style. 
A younger brother, M. A. Sapio, ap- 

ared for the first time as a bass. 

e has a fine round tone, a good deal 
of flexibility, and altogether much 
promise. Miss Paton’s singing seem- 
ed to confer more general pleasure 
than that of any other person—Bra- 
ham in Kelvin Grove (O che gusto! ) 
excepted. The Misses Cawse dic 
themselves credit in Paer’s Vederlo 
sol bramo, and the youngest sung La 
ci darem, with Ambrogetti. The ef- 
fect was derived (as it must be) from 
the dramatic manner of Ambrogetti, 
but the initiation of such a mere 
child into such a scene was revoltin 
alike to sound taste, and to the mora 
sense. They are, however, girls of 
extraordinary promise.—We have at- 
tended several of the concerts which 
are past, and have looked over the 
various bills which are to come, but 
we eive scarcely any novelties. 
At the Philharmonic on the 10th of 
May, Madame Szimanowski, a Po- 
lish lady, played a concerto on the 
pianoforte, in a very feed style. 

A young Fren aeons a harp 

er of ¥ extraordinary execu- 
or has, a Undead: lately been 
invited to this country by M. d. 
It is said that he will make it neces- 
sary both for Bochsa and Dizi to re- 
novate their practice. Young Leist, 
the German Pianist, a child of eleven 
ears and a half old, is also come to 
ngland. His performance is trul 
wonderful. He extemporizes wi 
rfect ease, yet with a degree of 
eeling that is perceptible in every 
note the plays. 


such instances leads us to inquire 
how it happens that musical talent is 
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often so much sooner ripened, than 
ability applied to any other of the 
fine arts ? 

The Royal Academy of Music has 
had a dinner to collect its friends, 
and to recruit its exhausted finances. 
About 850/. were thus gathered. 
Surely if the advantages of the de- 
sign, and a judicious management of 
the funds, were made apparent, there 
would be no occasion for having re 
course to such a means of collecting 
money—a means which see:ns to be 
infra dignitatem, when it is consider- 

who are the patrons, directors, 
managers, and subscribers to an in- 
stitution which has for its object the 
advancement of national art. 


NEW MUSIC. 

The publications are numerous, but not 
of primary note : 

) saree Medelon, « French air, with an 
introduction, and ten variations, for the) 
pianoforte, by J. B. Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer is usually most successful 
in the composition of variations, and al- 
though he does not display as much genius 
and invention in their construction as some 
of his cotemporaries, he manifests an ele- 
gance of taste, and an ease and graceful- 
ness of style that can be more universally 
felt and understood. The piece before us 
has not the sentiment of many of his earlier 
works, it is altogether lighter, but it gives 
ample scope for finished, delicate, and 

1 execution. 

r. Calkin’s Divertimento, introducing 
a Spanish Waltz, has a deal of merit 
as an easy lesson. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to unite simplicity of construction 
and intrinsic excellence: thus the earliest 
reading lessons for children are usually 
absolute nonsense, or, at best, a mere tran. 
script of their own prattle. In music it is 
as desirable to cultivate the taste, while the 
hand is forming for wee as J on 
cessary to strengthen the mind even 
pre vg of literature. 

Mr. e, in his Variations on the air, 
Aurora che sorgerai, has departed so much 
from his subject, that in man it is 
hardly possible to recognize it. There is 
ability in the piece, but not enough to over- 
come this defect. 

The fifth number of Les Belles Fleurs, 
consists of Waters of Elle, with variations. 
This collection of duets for the flute and 

is of a kind to suit the taste and 


ability of players in general, particularly 
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. Mr. Coggin's Six Divertimentos are so 
many proofs of poverty of imagination. 
We are aware that they are only arrange- 
ments, and these intentionally adapted in 
the easiest way, but surely the two instru- 
ments need not have proceeded almost en- 
tirely in unison. Neither is the selection of 
the best or most interesting kind, although 
the airs bear the names of Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, &c. 

The third number of Mozart’s Grand 
Symphonies, arranged by Hummel, has 
appeared, also Andreas Romberg’s over- 
ture to Don Mendoza, arranged by Mr. 
Horncastle. 

A translation of Monsieur Catel’s T'rea- 
tise on Harmony, written and composed 
for the use of the pupils at the Royal Con- 
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the author observes, 
not only teaches the 


‘different ‘chords, render harmony difficult 


to be understood, and intricate in practice. 
This treatise not only teaches harmony, but 
the first principles The 
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We are sorry to have to commence 
our abstract this month with an ac- 
count of the defeat of the British 
troops, and that in a quarter where 
it was litile to have been expected— 
ou the coast of Africa, and by a race 
of semi-barbarians, called ntees. 
This nation had, it seems, of late 
made many incursions on the British 
territory, near Cape Coast Castle, 
and in one of these had taken an 
English sergeant prisoner, whom 
they first murdered, and afterwards 
mutilated in a savage manner. Sir 
Charles M‘Carthy, our governor at 
Sierra Leone, could not, of course, 
overlook this insult to the national 
flag, and prepared an expedition for 
an incursion into the Ashantee ter- 
ritory. The expedition was formed 
into three bodies, to arrive from three 
several points, and then co-operate. 
Before, however, the junction could 
be formed, an Ashantee force, a- 
mounting to between 10 and 15,000 
men, attacked the division under the 
command of the governor, consisti 
of about four thousand men, an 
completely overwhelmed them, The 
battle was fought on the 2Ist of Ja- 
nuary, and lasted from two in the 
afternoon until six, at which time our 
ammunition failing, the British were 
surrounded and completely destroyed. 
The havock to have been 
dreadful; out of fourteen British 
officers, only one, a Lieutenant Ers- 
kine, is said to have escaped! All 


the rest, including Sir Charles him- 


self, who was known to have been 
wounded twice during the action, 
were either killed or made prisoners. 
The fate of the Governor is quite un- 
certain ; he had not been heard of 
subsequent to the battle, and those 
who know the sanguinary character 
of these people would even prefer his 
death to his captivity. They are said 
to relax from their rule of refusing 
qunstes only for the enjoyment to he 

erived from the protracted torture 
of their victims. Such is the melan- 
choly account which first arrived 
here through a Barbadoes paper, and 
which, though not yet confirmed 
officially, has. still been corroborated 
through so many different channels, 
that it would be only trifling with 
our readers were we to afiect to 
doubt it. It is but little consolation 
to add, that these savages suffered in 
proportion. We grieve to subjoin 
that the enterprising Belzoni has also 
fallen a victim to this fatal climate ; 
he died at Benin, of dysentery, after 
every thing had been, arranged for 
his progress into the interior. It is 
anaes p say. what remuneration 
these arid desarts of Africa can ever 
make to us for the continual sacrifice 
of British enterprise and g 
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gitimacy could effect—little did we 
anticipate that the amnesty was then 
actu in progress of publication, 
and yet that our sy see was about 
to be fulfilled to the letter! This spe- 
cial example of Royal clemency has 
just appeared, and really one would 
suppose that its long delay had been 
occasioned -by its having been sub- 
mitted to the Irish Cabinet for a 
proval—it is very like the merciful 
system attributed by Captain. Rock 
to the Hibernian statesmen, and sa- 
vours strongly of the admirable pre- 
cision of that country. By this fa- 
mous amnesty all are pardoned—ex- 
cept those who are to be punished, 
and none are to be punished except 
those who are pardoned! This is 
literally the meaning of this State 
aper, by which France pretends to 
lfil her liberal professions, while 
at the same time Spain gluts her 
most ultra animosities. That our 
readers may see we do not overstate 
the fact, we shall just name the ex- 
ceptions by which the general osten- 
sible principle of mercy is not merely 
clouded, but completely overcast. 
Those excepted from amnesty 
are—1. The chiefs of the insurrec- 
tion of the isle of Leon.—2. The 
members of the Cortes who pro- 
claimed the deposition of the King at 
Seville.—3. The chiefs of the military 
insurrection in different 
Spain.—+4. The assassin of 
the judges of Elio, and the authors 
of massacres in the prisons of 
Grenada! Such is the document 
which, under the name of mercy, is 
neither more nor less than a libel on 
humanity, because it excites hope for 
no other purpose than that of inflict- 
in deapelr: By this it appears, that 
all whe deserve, in fact, to live, not 
in Spain, but to live at all, are care- 
fully rejected. The brave and noble 
Mina—the eloquent Arguelles—the 
bold and patriotic Galliano, and a 
thousand others of the same stamp 
and quality, must crimson more 
deeply the scaffold on which Riego 
ated a life of honour by a death 
of torture, if dare to set their 
Pt the art yu Beran 
vain s to emancipate 
Who would imagine that the ve 
men who are ects of 


bloody and bigoted sion, are the 


master spirits to whom this crowned 
ingrate owes the power of persecu- 
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tion! This characteristic amnesty is 
accompanied by another precious 
document, which well deserves in- 
deed to be its companion. By it, 
ignorance is legitimated in Spain a- 
long with Ferdinand. A list of all 
books imported must be furnished by 
the booksellers, and none are to be 
licensed until after previous examina- 
tion— prohibited books must. be deli- 
vered up, no matter by whom pos- 
sessed, to the ordinary of the diocese, 
within two months, under a heavy 
fine—detached leaves and wrappers, 
paintings, engravings, and all arts of 

esign, come under this prohibition ! 
Thus, having banished every living 
liberal thing from Spain, the on] 
chance of an escape from priestcraf 
and servility is by anticipation 
swindled away from the rising gene- 
ration. Surely, however, to suppose 
that such things can exist and pros- 
per, would be to doubt the existence 
of a Providence. With respect to 
the part which France is playing in 
this tragic farce, she cannot deceive 
herself so far as to believe that she is 
imposing upon any body. The mur- 
derous amnesty under whose insult- 
ing mercies she pretends to yield the 
continuance of her troops in Spain 
for the protection of its author, is a 
juggle as palpable as it is atrocious, 
and has, indeed, only one redeeming 
uality about it—namely, that it is 
likely to leave some trace upon the 
memory of those to whom the ab- 
sence of foreign bayonets shall com- 
mit hereafter the vindication of their 
country. 

In Portugal, also, it would appear 
as if the legitimacy of that country 
was afraid of being outtravestied in 
Spain. The infant, Don Miguel, and 
his august mother, the no less august 
sister of the still more august Fer- 
dinand, have been exceedingly busy 
for the last month, in endeavouring 
to Don John, the King, that 
the only way to save his life was to 
imprison him; a royal mercy, by the 
way, of some of our Holy Allies, 
who are often humanely to 
commute the sentence of death for 
twenty or thirty years of incarcera- 
tion. This mancettvre come 
ee eae of A ee Ase 
assem of a large of troops 
in one of the uares of Lisbon, the 
confinement of the King in the palace 
of Bemposta, and the arrest of a 
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plots, cordons sanitaires, &c. these 
contrived to work themselves 


multitude of persons, amongst whom 
were several of the ministers, with 
Count Palmella at their head. Don 
Miguel issued some proclamations on 


the occasion, the chief burthen of they 


which was that he had discovered a 
grand conspiracy against the house 
of Braganza, which had been fo- 
mented by the Freemasons. The 
conclusion of one of these proclama- 
tions runs thus, and we give it be- 
cause it really concentrates the pith 
of the entire of them, and is a fair 
specimen of the style and genius of 
their author—*‘ Soldiers—be worthy 
of me, and Don Miguel your com- 
mander will be worthy of you ! .Long 
live our Lord the King! Long live 
the Roman Catholic religion! Long 
live her Most Faithful Majesty ! Long 
live the Royal family! Long live the 
nation! Die all infamous Freema- 
sons!” We need not inform our clas- 
sical readers that a great part of the 
above is stolen almost verbatim from 
the works of Mr. Fitzgerald, one of 
our most loyal and celebrated modern 
poets. The Queen, “ her Most Faith- 
ful Majesty,” must have been pretty 
well aware before hand of all these 
ge wag as she repaired to Lis- 

on from a distant palace, under the 
idea of hearing this hopeful slip of 
legitimacy proclaimed Regent. In 
this, however, she was disappointed ; 
the ambassadors seem to have inter- 
fered, and liberated the King and his 
ministers. There were also some 
ridiculous letters published by Don 
Miguel, representing all the griev- 
ances of Portugal, foreign and do- 
mestic, as the work of the Free- 
masons. There are various versions 
of the termination of this affair, but 
none of them official—we shall pro- 
bably have the denouement in our 
next. Itis remarkable enough, how- 
ever, that some of the French official 
journals which highly lauded the 
constitutional conduct of the French 
ambassador at first, have suddenly 
turned round and attempted to jus- 
tify Don Miguel. Though some of 
the reports say that the English party 
have since got into favour with the 
King, and even that Marshal Beres- 
ford has been appointed to the com- 
mand of the army, this conduct of 
the French press, in durance as it is, 
gives the whole scheme very much 
the air of a Parisian contrivance. 
We know by what plots and counter 
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wisdom ; it is’ ae the indeed for 
England to look sharp ere her ancient 
enemy and very expensive friend 
proves to her, in Portugal as in Spain, 
that she is willing to save her the 
trouble. There was a rumour on 
Change that a seventy-four gun 
British ship had been ordered imme- 
diately to Lisbon—it is, however, 
merely a rumour. 

Alt “ there is no foreign news 
from South America, still a circum-« 
stance has occurred at home which is 
very likely soon to furnish us with 
some details from that quarter—the 
Sopeene of the Ex-Emperor Itur- 
bide for Mexico. Our readers are 
aware that after the deposition or 
abdication of this military adven- 
turer, he made this country his domi- 
cile. The people over whom he 
formerly governed had guaranteed 
to him the payment of a handsome 
annual stipend, which, we believe, 
was punctually paid to him. Sud- 
denly, however, in pursuance of a 
well-concealed and _ well-concerted 
scheme, he departed from England, 
contriving with a few followers to 

et himself transferred from a steam 

oat off the Isle of Wight, whither 
he pretended to go on a pleasure ex- 
cursion, on board a larger vessel. 
His immediate views are, no doubt, 
his own personal ndisement, 
though he has left a letter behind 
him, declaring that his sole object is 
to heal the dissensions of his country 
—a declaration easily made and easily 
forgotten. Iturbide’s sway, while it 
lasted, was an iron one, and no 
friend of freedom can wish for his 
restoration—his adherents are known 
to be ay) 2 ate and soldiers, men 


nerally adverse to every cause W 

has li for.its object. The rumour 
here is, that he is as an instru- 
ment in the of France and 


Spain. Indeed, the Journal des De- 
bats, in commenting on the circum- 
stance, says that it is probable he is 
gone to prepare the way for a legiti- 
mate prince—“ the waysof Provi- 
dence are so strange.” It is in our 
mind quite as strange that the British 
Cabinet do not, at once, by an ac- 
knowledgment of the independence 
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of those states, frustrate speculations 
which certainly mean us no good. 

Our differences, whatever they 
may be, with his legitimacy of Al- 
giers, have not yet been settled, and 
that . port es in a state of 
blockade. . 


With sincere we have to 
announce that the last arrivals from 
Greece brought an account of the 
death of Lord Byron, on the 19th of 
April, at Missolonghi. ‘The fatal 
disorder was a cold, attended with 
inflammation, which terminated thus 
on the tenth day. This event took 
place on the festival of Easter, and 
converted the mirth of all Greece into 
mourning. His Lordship was justly 
beloved, and popular amongst that 
gallant people, to whom he devoted 
his talents, his fortune, and, as it 
appears, his life. This is not the 
place for us, merely relating the fact, 
as is our duty, to expatiate upon the 
genius and character of the deceased 
—in order, however, to record the 
deep and honourable sense which 
Greece entertained of her misfortune, 
we give the notice issued by the pro- 
visional government on the occasion. 


The present days of festivity are con- 
verted into days of bitter lamentation for 
all. Lord Noel Byron departed this life 
to-day, about eleven o’clock in the evening, 
in consequence of a rheumatic inflammatory 
fever, which had lasted for ten days. 
During the time of his illness, your general 
anxiety evinced the profound sorrow that 
pervaded your hearts. All classes, without 
distinction of age or sex, Oppressed by 
grief, entirely forgot the days of Easter. 
The death of this illustrious personage is 
certainly a most calamitous event for all 
Greece, and still more lamentable for this 
city, to which he was eminently partial, of 
which he became a citizen, and of the 
congas of which be was determined per- 

to when circumstances 
should require it. His munificent dona- 
tions to this community are before the eyes 
of every one, and no one amongst us ever 
ceased, or ever will cease, to consider him, 
with the purest and most grateful senti- 
ments, our benefactor. Until the dispo- 
sitions of the National Government regard- 
ing this most calamitous event be known, 
by virtue of the decree of the Legislature, 
No, 314, of date the 15th October, 

Ji is ordained, 1. To-morrow, by sun- 
rise, thirty-seven minute guns shall be fired 
from the batteries of this town, equal to 
the number of years of the deceased per- 

2. All public offices, including all 


Courts of Justice, shall be shut for three 
June, 1924. 
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8. All shops, except those: 
for provisions and medicines, shall also be 
ah aon ne sorts of pay inet J 
ments, customary on 
all sorts of festivities pot gee ny yo 
ublic taverns, and every other sort of pub- 
ic amusement, shall cease during the 
above-named period. 4. A general mourn. 
mg shall take place + Teeny, oe days. 
. Funeral ceremonies be performed 
in all the churches. 
A. MavrocorpatTo. 
Gioreio Prarpi, Secretary. 

Missolonghi, \9th April, 1824. pris 

The Congress of the United States 
has passed a law, abolishing arrest 
and imprisonment for debt. 

Our domestic news is, as usual; 
almost narrowed ‘to the parliatnena 
tary abstract; this, however, we have 
endeavoured to render as faithful as 
our limits will allow. 

In reply to some questions ptit to 
Mr. Canning by Sir James Mackins 
tosh, respecting rumours which ‘had 
become prevalent of the appearance 
of a large French force at the Brazils, 
Mr. Canning stated, that it was true, 
that a few French ships coming from 
different destinations had arrived at 
that station, but that he had forward- 
ed an inquiry on the subject to the 
French government, and had no 
doubt of being soon able to give a sa- 
tisfactory explanation. In a few 
nights afterwards the right hon. gen-~ 
tleman stated that he had received 
the expected answer from the French 
government, accounting for every 
ship which had appeared at Rio Ja- 
neiro, and most satisfactorily ex- 
plaining their different destinati- 
ons. There were only two, instead 
of eight frigates, and of these two, 
one was now on its way home. 
There were two British line-of-battle 
ships placed there merely for the pro= 
te¢tion of our commerce in those seas, 
and there was no foreign station in 
which the British naval Ties did not 
out-number that of every power in 
the world. 

A motion was made by Mr. Ma~ 
berly, for the grant by parliament of a 
million of money, in order to promote 
the employment of the poor in Ire- 
land. is sum he wished to be al« 
lotted to the increase of the fisheries 
and the cultivation of flax. He 
meant that this loan should be repaid 
by those to whom the advances were 
made, and a security given for the 
discharge ; the entire to be under the 

2X 
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superintendence of a commission. 
This was ed by many mem- 
bers, who argued that such grants 
they hed been applied ts the progress 
they applied to the progress 
of public works, and that, by a parity 
of reasoning, Ireland must be bene- 
fited by a similar measure; it was 
also argued that there was now ma- 
nifested a disposition .to work am 
the people of that country, whic 

to be taken advantage of, and 
that the object of the motion being 
to stimulate local industry, it might, 
if attained, render future eleemosynary 
grants unnecessary. The motion was 
resisted by government, on the 
ground, that though such a grant 
might afford a passing relief, still, 
in the end, it would entail injury 
and disappointment. Such a plan 
would, in fact, make the landed gen- 
tlemen of Ireland debtors to the 
crown, which must place them in a 
situation of ultimate inconvenience. 
After some debate, the motion was 
lost by a majority of 85 to 33. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought forward what is technically 
termed the budget, which was, in 
fact, very little more than a recapitu- 
lation of the financial statement made 
by him on the opening of the session. 

e stated, however, that the plan for 
reducing the 4 per cent stock, to 34 
per cent, had so far succeeded, that 
out of 75 millions, there was only a 
dissent to the amount of between 
6 and 7 millions. This he meant to 
be paid off by exchequer bills, pay- 
able, both principal and interest, by 
the sinking fund, which fund would 
be compensated by a transference to 
it of the stock paid off at 3 per cent. 
The accounts connected with the re- 
duction of the silk duties had been 
made up, and the Joss to the revenue 
was found to be 500,000/., a larger 
deficit than was anticipated, but by 
no means to be balanced against the 
benefit which would be finally de- 
rived by the trade. He also propos- 
ed to lower the interest on exchequer 
bills at the next issue from 2d. to 14d. 
a-day, which would save the country 
next year 230,000/. on 30 millions 
of bills. The floating debt was 
34,000,000, but the odd four millions 
were to a etatigury for by a charge 
on the produce of the consolidated 
fund in each quarter. This state- 
ment brought on a conversation, in 


which Mr. Hume strongly contended 
against the complication of the fi. 
nances and .the fruitlessness of) the 

Mr. Hume prefaced a motion for 
an inquiry into the state of the Irish 
church establishment, by a speech of 
considerable labour and research. He 
stated, that the root of the evil under 
which Ireland groaned was, in his 
opinion, to be found in religious into- 
lerance, in the Irish church establish. 
ment, in the amount of its revenues, 
and the manner in which they were 
collected. The Protestant establish. 
ment, protected as it was by all the 
advantages of wealth and power, 
seemed, by the last returns, to con- 
sist of 1,289 henefices. By the re- 
turns in the “ Clerical Guide,” the 
numbers appeared to be 4 archbi- 
shops, 18 bishops, 33 deans, 108 «lig- 
nitaries, 178 prebends, 52 vicars 
choral, 107 rural deans, and 512 mi- 
nor canons, &c.! The population o: 
Ireland consisted of seven millions ; 
one million of which was Protestant, 
half of that number being Dissenters; 
and the other six millions Catholic! 
According to the best calculation 
which could be made, the value of 
church property in Ireland amounted 
to 3,200,000/, The result of all 
the inquiries which he had formed 
upon this subject was, that the Pro- 
testant clergy, even thus paid, per- 
formed their duties in a very inefli- 
cient manner. According to a re- 
turn on the table, it appeared that 
the number of parishes haying bene- 
fices was 2,224. In 1818, the total 
number of incumbents was 1,289; 
out of this number, 758 were resident 
and 531 were non-resident ; the non- 
residents therefore formed a consider- 
able proportion of the whole num- 
ber of incumbents. The honour- 
able member instanced a number of 
parishes in the south of Ireland 
where there were in the regate 
only 18 or 20 Protestant families for 
the celebration of divine worship, for 
whom the Catholics in those hes 
paid tithe to the amount of 7000/. 
annually. It was therefore no great 
wonder if they occasionally broke out 
into acts of outrage. The greatest 
act of disgrace, however, which the 
government committed on the sub- 
ject of the Church in Ireland, was 
the depriving the clergy of the 


pittance which had been allotted to 
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them for the improvement of their re- 


venues, and the gi “md it to the rich. 
By the papers laid before parliament it 
appeared that the payments made as 
first fruits, in Ircland, amounted to 
911l. It appeared that the sees of 
England paid in first fruits, in 
seven years, 5,999/. and in the 
same time the tenths amounted 
to 8,854/. ; making together, 14,853/.; 
while, in the same time in Ireland, 
where the clergy paid no tenths, the 
whole amount of first fruits did not 
exceed the sum of 911/. being about 
one-sixteenth of the sum paid in 
land; and taking the Irish 
church to be three times as rich as 
that of England, the proportion, to 
the value of livings, would be about 
one forty-eighth of the sum which 
England paid. Such a difference 
was not only a disgrace to the Irish 
church, but to the government which 
could tolerate such partiality. Its 
effects were evident in the overgrown 
wealth of the clergy and in the po- 
verty of the ple—the last three 
primates of Ireland had died, as he 
was informed, worth about 800,000/. 
each, although very poor when they 
attained their dignity, and some of 
these enormous riches were amassed 
when thousands of Irishmen were 
dying of famine around them. The 
hon. member concluded by moving a 
resolution—*“ that it was expedient 
to inquire whether the present church 
establishment of Ireland was not more 
than commensurate to the services to 
be performed, both as regarded the 
number of persons employed and the 
incomes they received.”—This state- 
ment was met on the am of govern- 
ment by a mere denial of the facts, 
and a refusal to institute any inquiry 
as to whether they were true or not. 
It was insisted on that the church 
was not quite so rich as was repre- 
sented, that its members performed 
their duties punctually, and that the 
number of non-resident clergymen 
had been greatly exaggerated. One 
member declared that the revenues 
of the church were as sacred as pri- 
vate property, and that the bishops 
ought to have incomes sufficient to 
them among “ the nobles of the 

!” Mr. Leslie Foster declared, 
that by the act af Union the House 
had no right to enter into the propos- 
ed inquiry, which would do infinite 
mischief in the discussion. These 
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were the chief topics urged in defence 
of the Irish church ; but of course we 
can do no more than generalize the 
debate ; after a very able reply from 
Mr. Hume, the house divided, when 
there appeared, for the motion 79— 
against it 152—majority 73. 

A petition having been presented 
from some “ separatists in Ireland,” 
praying to be relieved from the tak- 
ing of oaths, i some religious 
rie Mr. J. Williams remarked 
on the gross inconsistency of the 
law in allowing the affirmations of 
Quakers in civil cases and rejecting 
them in criminal prosecutions. He 
gave notice of a bill next session to 
remedy this anomaly. 

The duty on salt is to be discon- 
tinued. Mr. Wodehouse having 
brought forward a motion, the object 
of which was to “ continue the duty 
on salt in order to enable his Majes- 
ty’s government to give a more efli- 
cient relief to the country in the next 
session of parliament by the remis- 
sion of the duty on windows of low 
rateable houses,” the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer declared that, in his 
statement at the commencement of 
the session, he had informed the 
house, that if a strong general feel- 
ing should be manifested in favour of 
this duty, means — be devised of 
affording some relief to the public— 
this general feeling had not been 
made manifest, and therefore he in 
justice considered himself bound to 
adhere to the law as it now stood ; 
under these circumstances, therefore, 
he did not think that he should be 
justified in re this duty a 
moment longer than the period pre- 
scribed by the law. This declara- 
tion was received with loud cheers, 
and Mr. Wodehouse withdrew his 
motion. 

Mr. Richard Martin moved a reso- 
lution for the increase of the salaries 
of certain officers of state, and also 
of the judges of the land. The mo- 
tion, not being seconded, fell to 
the ground; it elicited however a 
statement from Mr. Peel, that a pro- 
position for increasing the salaries of 
the judges had recently been under 
the consideration of the crown. Their 
emoluments were at present insuffi- 
cient to support the situation whieh 
they held in the country, and’ fhue- 
tuated in ad according to the 


fees which they received—it was 
2X2 
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clear, that the emoluments of the 
judges ought neither to be precarious 
nor derived from uncertain fees, and 
the public interest required that such 
an addition should be made to the 
salaries of the judges, as would in- 
duce men in the prime of life and of 
full mental vigour to accept the situa- 
tion. Mr. Hobhouse added that, if 
such a proposition was made, he 
would immediately submit another, 
namely, that there should be no pro- 
motion on the bench ; and unless the 
recommendation for an increase of 
salary were coupled with this provi- 
sion, he would, however painful to 
his feelings, individualise the in- 
stances which had suggested this 
course to him. 

The second reading of a bill to 
provide for the of emt of the Derry 
cathedral having been moved by Sir 
George Hill, it met the marked op- 
position of many members on each 
side of the house ; it was the pecu- 
liar duty of the Irish church to re- 
pair their own edifices, and they were 
greatly injured in public opinion by 
such attempts to shift the expense 
on others. Mr. Dawson, Under Se- 
cretary of State, said he hoped this 
debate would bring the Dean and 
Clergy of Derry to a proper sense of 
their duty. Upon this, Sir G. Hill 
withdrew the bill. (We cannot here 


avoid remarking, that the diocese of: 


Derry has been always considered 
the richest in Ireland; its income 
has been estimated at between 16 
and 20,000/. a year !) 

Lord Althorp, in much the most 
crowded house of the session, brought 
forward his motion for a committee 
to inquire into the state of Ireland. 
The difficulties with which this sub- 
ject was beset were the more formi- 
dable, inasmuch as they were the 
growth of centuries, and could not 
be removed by any sudden, violent, 
or undigested process: and the dif- 
ficulty of the case was enhanced by 
the fact, that the greater part of the 
evils were such as could not be pro- 
vided for by any legislative enact- 
ments. He was persuaded, however, 
that a general report of that house, 
setting forth the true interests of the 
country, might be productive of much 

The principal points to which 
the Noble Lord wished the attention 
of the committee to be directed were 
—the state of the law between land- 
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lord and tenant—the existence of 
middle-men—the employment of ca- 
pital—the immense local taxation 
arising from grand jury presentments 
—the church establishment—the pro- 
ceedings of Orange and Catholic lodges 
—and the disabilities under which 
the Roman Catholic population la- 
boured. The Noble Lord expatiated 
at great length on all these different 
subjects ; and after a pointed appeab 
to Mr. Canning for his co-operation, 
concluded by moving for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to inquire 
into the state of Ireland, ‘and report 
the same to the house. This propo- 
sition was met by Ministers, not so 
much by any direct negative to the 
motion, as by a limitation of its ob- 
jects. These objects they considered 
as too complex and extensive; and . 
the Secretary for Ireland moved as 
an amendment the appointment of a 
select committee, to inquire into the 
nature and extent of the disturbances 
which prevailed in the districts now 
subject to the insurrection act. This 
amendment called forth a lengthened 
debate, in which various members 
stated their views and remedies with 
respect to the grievous and savage 
situation in which the people of Ire- 
land are plunged, a fact which seem- 
ed to be agreed upon by all parties. 
On a division there appeared, for 
the amendment 184, against it 136 ; 
majority 48.—Mr. F. Buxton has 
obtained leave to bring in a bill 
which has caused great commotion 
at Lloyd’s. The bill goes “to re- 
peal so much of the act of the 6th of 
Geo. I. c.8, as restricts partnerships 
and societies from insuring ships and 
goods, and from lending money up- 
on bottomry.” The measure was 
opposed chiefly upon the ground, 
that it invaded the monopoly of two 
chartered companies who had paid 
for their charters, and of Lloyd's. It 
was, however, on the other hand, 
contended, that these companies 
might continue their course as usual, 
and that the public would be bene- 
fited by the advantages to be derived 
from competition. 

Mr. Calcraft made an ineffectual 
motion for the total repeal of the 
leather tax—in support of the mo- 
tion, it was stated, that out of 
900,000/. collected from the people 
by means of this tax, only 300,000/. 
went into the treasury. On a divie 
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sion however, there appeared for the 
motion 55, against it 71. 

A petition, detailing charges against 
the Duke of Manchester, governor of 
Jamaica, for conduct alleged to be 
of a most arbitrary and oppressive 
character, was presented to che House 
of Commons can two free-men of 
colour, natives of Kingston in that 
island. It stated that, in September 
they were thrown into prison as ali- 
ens and dangerous persons, but were 
afterwards eee by an order of 
the Supreme Court, on full proof 
adduced of their being British born 
subjects. That previously to their 
discharge, bail had been offered for 
them by six freeholders, and a me- 
morial in their behalf signed by the 
principal merchants and chief public 
functionaries in the island. That 
subsequently, on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, they were, while peaceably en- 
gaged at home, torn from their fa- 
milies, on the same charge, by order 
of the Duke, hurried on board a 
guard-ship, kept in solitary confine- 
ment, and transported next day to 
St. Domingo, where they were turn- 
ed on shore, destitute, and only 
saved from the horrors of a Haytian 
prison by the humanity of some Bri- 
tish merchants who relieved them!! 
Mr. Wilmot Horton declared a total 
want of information on the subject, 
and promised that the necessary in- 
quiries should be forthwith insti- 
tuted ; he said that a committee of 
the local legislature had declared 
these persons to be engaged in a 
treasonable conspiracy with the re- 
bellious slaves, but admitted that, in 
reference to this treatment, every 
thing depended upon whether they 
were aliens or not. 

A petition from Mr. Soane the ar- 
chitect complained that the report 
of a committee of the house had un- 
justly reflected on his merits as an 
architect, and interfered with the 
accommodation of the courts of Jaw, 
newly erected at Westminster. It 
was admitted by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that the Lords of 
the Treasury were responsible for 
Mr. Soane’s design. 

In the House of Lords there have 
been but few debates, and those not 
of very peculiar interest. The Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne had introduced 
a bill tending to the relief of Unita- 
rians from some conscientious diffi- 
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culties under which they now labour 
with respect to the marriage cere- 
mony. It was, however, lost on the 
motion for its committal by a majo- 
rity of 105 to 66. The Bishops ap- 
peared divided on the subject. 

The same Noble Lord has shay 
in a bill to place the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Great Britain on the same 
footing as the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland. (We hope it will not infuse 
the same folly into them.) 

The Alien bill, after some discus- 
sion, has passed this house. Lord 
Gage moved an ineffectual amend- 
ment, “ to allow expelled aliens to 
remove to whatever country they 
chose at their own expense.” 

A motion for an inquiry into the 
state of Ireland met the same fate 
as that in the House of Commons, 
namely, a limitation to the situation 
of the disturbed districts. 

Our readers cannot fail to have re- 
marked the great portion of the at- 
tention of the Legislature which that 
unfortunate country has occupied 
during the last month. We are sorry 
to observe, that every day’s experi- 
ence seems more and more to justify 
the call for interference. The fact 
is, and it is useless to deny it, the 
whole island seems sunk into the 
most savage and deplorable barbar- 
ism! What will our readers think 
of the fact of Two AND TWENTY 
MURDERS having been committed in 
one district of Kilkenny within two 
years, without one single murderer 
having been brought to justice!!! 
This is stated on the authority of 
Mr. Serjeant Goold, sitting on the 
Bench of Justice. A commentary 
on this would be an insult. 

With respect to the Romana Ca- 
tholics, their blessed “ Association ” 
have just transmitted a petition to 
their advocates, which has done more 
to justify the clamours of those op- 
posed to them, than any argument 
of their enemies for half a century. 
This petition, affecting to supplicate 
for relief, has the audacity to demand 
a remodelling of the Jury system 
—a disfranchisement of corporations, 
and an interference with the tem 
lities of the Protestant Establishment ! ! 
Really this is showing the cloven foot 
a little too soon. y Legisla- 
tors indeed the framers of such a 
document would make! We will 
venture to say, a proposition so ab- 
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surd, so impudent, and so suicidal, 
their bitterest enemies could not 
frame for them. No wonder that 
Lord Grey and Mr. Brougham, to 
whom they had committed the pre- 
cious document, wrote word back, 
that they could by no means go the 
length of it.—But the worthies in full 
conclave voted, that it should remain 
as it is, and be thus presented even 
by the men who have declared their 
personal disapprobation of it. Really 
such men should, like the pugilists, 
go into a state of training, before 
they aspire to the privileges which 
are the professed object of their most 
insane exertions, 





AGRICULTURE. 


The early part of the month was very 
cold, and the north and east winds whic 

prevailed greatly retarded vegetation. 
The rain which has since fallen has, how- 
ever, much improved the appearance of 
wheat on good lands, while that on cold 
soils looks very sickly. Barley sowing has 
at length terminated, after more trouble 
than was almost ever remembered. This 
crop also looks thin and sickly upon cold 
wet lands in consequence of the rain, which 
has changed the appearance of the crops ge- 
nerally, and where the seed has been sown 
in a damp state. The grub and wireworm 
have committed depredations both upon the 
spring corn, oats, and barley. Beans have 
come up much better than was expected, but 
the hoeing has been a good deal retarded by 
the same universally operating cause—the 
duration of the heavy rains. Peas look 
well. The breadth of the potatoe crop 
will not be so large this year as last, owing 
to the small profit made by the growers last 
winter. Grasses look very luxuriant, and 
the meadows are fast coming to feed. The 
fallows for turnips work badly, and the 
farmers are in general very backward. In 
the south there have been a vast many 
ewes lost by the sellon, a disease in the 
bowels, producing finally mortification ; 
and tegs have been found to die very ra- 
pidly from being taken from turnips to 
pasture. There is still a great demand for 
good horses, both for saddle and draught, 
and these fetch high prices. Wool still 
continues in demand, but the prices are 
very fluctuating. The hop trade is dull. 
The vines looked flourishing, but the late 
cold eo it is feared, will check their 

w 


The supply of Smithfield market has 
been limited, and consequently both beef 
and mutton have risen in value. The 
former is now selling at from 3s. 8d. to 
4s. 8d. and mutton fetches from 4s. 4d. to 
5s. 2d. stone. The markets 


are stil] higher for both. Lamb is Jower, 
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little alteration during the last weeks, 
At one period the prices in some measure 
declined the effect of Mr. Huskisson’s 
proposition for grinding foreign corn. This 
year will in all probability solve the grand 
problem which has so often been discussed 
—whether or not this country grows suf- 
ficient for its own consumption. If the 
kingdom is proved to produce sufficient to 
feed its people in a year, admitted on all 
hands to be deficient, the price of corn 
must come down to a level with that of the 
continent. Because if a deficient crop will 
supply the wants of the kingdom, there 
must be an overplus in an average crop, 
the price of which overplus having only the 
same markets as the continent for its sale, 
must be regulated by the price of the foreign 
market. If, on the other hand, the growth 
is not sufficient, the ports must open, and 
the market will be glutted to the ruin of 
the English farmer for several years to 
come, 

It is to be hoped that the government 
will not disturb the natural operation of 
things by any partial enactments ; because, 
as it is the consumers in general who are 
so deeply injured by the fluctuations which 
arise from the uncertainty attendant upon 
the present corn laws, this question, which 
involves so much that is important to the 
kingdom, ought to be fairly decided. The 
country will then know whether it can rel 
on its own growth for food, or whether it 
must look to its continental neighbours for 
@ portion of its support. 

The ports are now shut for wheat until 
the 15th of next August, and, if any con- 
clusions can be drawn from present ya 
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while in the latter part of the year their 
shipments of flour were much larger. It 
ought also to be borne in recollection, that 
in seasons so highly favourable (the rise 
having been continual) millers always ma- 
nufacture as much flour as possible, be- 
cause, whether their make is small or large, 
their standing expenses are still the same. 
From the short time that must elapse be- 
fore harvest, the probability from these 
facts, as well as from the gencral appear- 
ance of Mark-lane, it is fatr to suppose, is 
that the bakers in the metropolis are sup- 
plied with, or have contracted for, flour for 
the greater part of the next six weeks, 
when there is the largest consumption. 
There is,* therefore, no appearance of 
scarcity, but on the contrary there is every 
reason to believe, from these circumstances, 
and from the known quantity of wheat still 
in the country, that the supply will fully 
meet the demand. The impossibility, not- 
withstanding the late small arrivals, to keep 
up the price of flour in Mark-lane also fully 
justifies this opinion. There will be then 
no alternative, if the crop proves any thing 
like an average crop, but that corn must 
come down to a level with the price of the 
continent, including the expense of trans- 


The average arrivals, during the last 
four weeks, have amounted to about— 
wheat 6232 quarters; barley 2479 quarters ; 
oats 11271 quarters; English flour 6084 
sacks; foreign flour 379 bolls; peas 429 
quarters; while the average prices in the 
twenty-four maritime districts were, May 
19—wheat 64s. 94d.; barley 26s. 2$d.; 
oats 25s. 74d. 

May 22. 





COMMERCE. 
May 18, 1824. 


Cotton.—The market has been very 
steady for the last four weeks, and the de- 
mand good. The sales have on an ave- 
rage exceeded 3000 bales per week at 
prices without any remarkable fluctuations. 
The East India has been chiefly taken on 
——— and the Boweds for exportation. 

his latter description has been in increas. 
ing demand, and an advance of 4d. to 4d. 
Ib. took 
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home use, export, and on speculation ; and 
Bengals have in some instances been sold 
at 4d. reduction. At Liverpool likewise the 
market has been favourable. The sales 
have amounted in four weeks, ending May 
15, to 48,150 bags, the arrivals to about 
43,400 bags. 

Sugar.—Towards the close of last month 
the stocks of Sugar in the warehouses were 
reduced to 12,000 casks, and it was 
ed that considerable business was 
taking this low state of the stock into calcu- 
lation. In the week ending the 4th instant, 
the market was rather heavy, and though 
good parcels, being scarce, maintained their 
prices, the inferior descriptions were dull, 
and the holders being very anxious to sell, 
rather lower prices were submitted to: 
notwithstanding the smallness of the stock, 
the expectation of numerous arrivals kept 
the market heavy. There having been no 
fluctuations worth noticing, we subjoin the 
account of the market during the last week. 

There were very few good Sugars on 
sale last week ; one or two parcels of fine 
quality realised rather higher prices, 66s. 
to 66s. 6d.; the quantity of good offering 
was however so limited, that few sales were 
effected ; the low brown qualities, on the 
contrary, were so pressed upon the market, 
and the holders so anxious to effect sales, 
that a reduction of fully ls. per cwt. was 
submitted to, brown Jamaica selling at 
54s, 

Several parcels of newly landed Sugars 
are on sale this morning; the market, 
however, continues languid, and only the 
good descriptions are inquired after: there 
is no alteration whatever in the prices since 
Friday. 

In the Refined market there was little 
alteration to notice; there were considera- 
ble inquiries, but the sales effected were not 
extensive; the prices were unvaried.—Mo- 


steady at 26s. 6d. 
In Foreign Sugars no purchases by pri- 
vate contract were 


38s. to 
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heavy for some time after the date of our 
last report, though, without reduction in 
the prices, seems to have received a consi- 
derable impulse at the beginning of this 
month by the arrival of favourable accounts 
from Holland, Antwerp, &c.; some effect 
has been produced by the establishment of 
a great trading company at Amsterdam, 
and of a West Indian joint stock company 
here. On the 4th, there were no less than 
four public sales, which completely esta- 
blished a market curtency, at an advance 
of 2s. to 3s. on St. Domingo, and of 3s. to 
5s. on Brazil, Demerara, and Berbice. 
This improvement caused very extensive 
sales to be brought forward on the following 
week, which, though the biddings con- 
tinued every day till a late hour, had very 
little effect on the prices ; the advance be- 
ing nearly maititained. Very great sales 
‘were maile also in the course of last week, 
but this immense quantity being forced 
upon the market has not caused the prices 
to decline; nay, middling, or fine, with 
colour, sold rather higher ; only the very 
ordinary British plantation was uncommon. 
ly heavy at a reduction of 2s. cwt. 
There were again five public sales brought 
forward this forenoon, and they continued 
selling up till a very late hour (half- 
3 o'clock) ; the market is exceedingly firm, 
and the ter p ion of the extensive 
sales are disposed of; good to fine ordi- 
nary St. Domingo 63s. to 64s. 6d.; co- 
loury fine Coffee still rates high ; fine mid- 
dling Jamaica sold 100s. to 101s. 6d.; the 
very ordinary qualities and Demerara are 
the only Coffees which sell low. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—At the 
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latter end of April, great alarm was caused 
in the spirit market by four extensive 
failures, which caused a complete stagna. 
tion for a time; in the following week, to 
the surprise of every body, a government 
contract for 100,000 $ was announc. 
ed, which, — it did not raise the 
prices, rendered the holders rather firmer; 
it was taken on the 1 Ith instant at very low 
rates, viz. 75,000 gallons at ls. 34d. ; and 
25,000 at Is. 3d. Brandy has been and 
remains very heavy; free on board to ar. 
rive 2s. 7d. to 2s, 8d.; Pale Geneva, 1s. 
7d. and 1s. 8d. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The demand 
for Tallow continues limited, there is not 
the slightest variation in the prices; new 
yellow candle Tallow, 34s. 3d. to 54s. 6d. ; 
old, 32s. 6d. to 33s. G6d.—Hemp steady ; 
St. Petersbugh, clean, for parcels here, 35/. 
10s. to 351. 159.—In Flax there is little 
alteration to notice.—Tallow for June and 
July delivery, 35s.; for July and August 
shipments, 3d.; free on board, 29s. 
10d._Hemp for July and August ship. 
ments, 351. 10s. 


6d. attracted man 
A considerable of Pimento ordinary 
to good, sold to-day in public sale, 7}d. to 
744. 

Indigo— Has aw ome — good eee ne 
at advancing prices, ough ratex 
at the late sale were from 1s. 6d. to 3s, 
above those of the preceding; a premium 
of 4d. to 6d. is now to be obtained. 








RETROSPECT 


OF THE COMMERCE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


FOR THE LAST SIX MONTHS, 


Haviwce had occasion in our usual 
monthly reports to notice with satisfaction, 
the evident determination of the Govern- 
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general wish for a total repeal of the as- 
sessed taxes, because they bring the con- 
tributors ito direct collision with the offi- 
cers of government appointed to collect 
them; whereas import duties, it is said, 
merely affect the price of the commodity, 
and leave the consumer ignorant what part 
he pays to the government. ‘This however 
is true but in part, for the importer of 
goods of every kind, who cannot have them 
til) he has paid the duties, comes into full 
as direct contact with the officers of go- 
vernment as the payer of assessed taxes, 
We believe it probable, however, that the 
Chancellor may have hesitated in the choice 
of the means of affording relief to the 
subject. The whole question, in fact, 
resolves itself into the following propo- 
sitions :—Ist. The wants of the country 
have hitherto required a certain revenue to 
cover them. 2d. To raise this revenue 
certain imposts are levied. 3d. Either 
the wants of the country being diminished, 
a smaller revenue will suffice; or, 4th. 
Circumstances have arisen to render the 
imposts more productive. Hence it is 
evident, 5th. That an ity is af. 
forded of lessening the weight of taxation ; 
and the question then remains, How can 
this be most conveniently done? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
apparently thought that though abolishing 
the assessed taxes would undoubtedly leave 
money in the pockets of the contributors, 
yet the ing facilities to commerce by 
the repeal of heavy duties would be found 
still more ad to them: ; that it 
would enable them to purchase certain ar- 
ticles of necessity, utility, comfort, or even 
Juxury, at much lower prices ; that it would 
give increased spirit to our manufacturers, 
by enabling them more successfully to com- 
pete with their foreign rivals ; that it would 
ultimately increase the revenue, instead of 
reducing it, and would thus afford the 
government the means either of proceeding 
; be tyres  eldaaetibn. 
ing any taxes ight be held particu- 
larly obnoxious. It is with great pleasure 
we find that this expectation is in a fair 
way of being realised, as our readers will 

ive from the following statement. 
revenue of the customs, from the 5th 
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to be seen what effect will be produced on 
the revenue by the repeal of the duties on 
foreign wool, producing near 400,000. 
which cease in October next. -Thus far, 
however, we find that the revenue is in- 
creasing, notwithstanding the repeal of du. 
ties to 80 great an extent. It is also to be 
expected that foreign powers will readily 
meet our government in affording reciprocal 
facilities to the navigation of the subjects 
of each party. Thus official notice having 
been given by His Majesty’s order to the 
Swedish government, that Swedish mer- 
chantmen coming from Sweden, laden with 
Swedish the im ion of which is 
i shall from the Ist of June this 

year be placed on the same footing with re- 
spect to import and export duties as Eng- 
lish vessels, the King’ of Sweden ears 
dered the same advantages to be given to 
English vessels in Swedish ports. Those 
goods however are excepted which are im- 
ported in ships belonging to the British 
colonies, or in English ships coming direct 
from those colonies. A convention of a 
similar nature has been concluded with the 
city of Hamburg; Russia still persists in 
its old system of high duties and rigorous 
ne page and an Imperial Ukase, pub- 
i at the beginning of the year, even 

conn a considerable increase in the 
uties of customs on a ps goods, par- 

ticularly colonial produce of every descrip- 
tion, and cotton manufactures. A very 
important treaty not yet laid before parlia- 
ment, has been concluded with the ing of 
the Netherlands, relative to the possessions 
and commerce of the two states on the 
Continent of India, and the Indian Archi- 
pelago; the advantages or disadvantages of 
which will, doubtless, be fully discussed 
when it comes before the public in an offi- 
cial form, by those who are every way qua- 
lified to judge of them. Nothing is yet 
determined relative to the South American 
States; we have merely learned that our 
consuls have been very well received at 
Mexico, &c. Some alarm has been ex- 
cited b ted statements of a French 
naval at Rio de Janeiro, which were, 
however, soon quieted by the declarations 
of Mr. Canning. The war with Algiers 
{if war it may be called) has led to no re- 
sult that has come to our knowledge. Some 
fears were caused a few days ago by ace 
counts from Alexandria, of the arrival of 
some Algerine men of war in that part, 
which it was apprehended might capture 
some of the English merchantmen lying in 
that port, if they should venture to leave 
before the arrival of a sufficient English 


force. 
ri a mm nl 
and the beginning of January, the market 
constantly note the prices as tend- 


ise, though we do not find, in 
Padi ry mc PE 
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on the contrary, there was in general a de- 
cline of about ls. per cwt. after the middle 
of December. At the beginning of Ja- 
nuary, considerable business was done in 
Muscovades, about 800 hogsheads being 
sold daily, which, considering the season, 
and the small stock in hand, was a large 
quantity, but the market soon became dull, 
and the weekly deliveries so insignificant, 
that the stocks in the warehouses rapidly 
accumulated. Unfavourable news from 
Jamaica caused a momentary impulse to be 
given to the market, and the holders de- 
manded ls. per cwt. advance. This, though 
not immediately acceded to, was however 
generally maintained, even after the first 
interest excited by the news from Jamaica 
had subsided ; the refiners too were firm, 
and expected higher prices, but the buyers 
being unwilling to accede, little business 
was done. Itis observable that through the 
whole of February, and the first three 
weeks of March, the printed prices re- 
mained unchanged, without any indication 
of a rise or fall, so that it is evident the 
fluctuations were inconsiderable, and not 
worth ee in this summary. At 
the ead of March, a decline of 1s. to 2s. per 
cwt. took place; which was partly to be 
ascribed to the disappointment of the West 
India merchants, who had expected that 
some measures favourable to their interests 
would be adopted by government. In this 
languid state the market remained till the 
third week in April, when the demand 
considerably revived, and extensive pur- 
chases were made considering the reduced 
stock ; the buyers accordingly became more 
firm, and a general was entertained 
that Muscovades had reached the lowest 
point of depression; a ot oe improve- 
ment of 1s. “to Is. Gd. place. At the 
end of April the in refined 
were considerable, and the holders ; 
no brown lumps could be obtained in quan- 
tity under 76s.; in goods suitable for the 
wholesale grocers the purchases reported 
were considerable ; some few molasses were 
purchased at 25s. 6d., but towards the 
close of the month 26s. was the only price 
reported. Bb 

The inquiries after foreign sugars did 
not lead to any extensive sales; some pur- 
chases of white Rios were reported, mid- 
dling to fine 3)s. to 34s.—The public sale 
of 2479 bags East India sugars went off 
ls. to 2s. lower. 

Bengal, grey, 23s. to 26s. Gd.; white, 


a very limited quantity of Muscovades 
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offering for sale, the business done has been 
inconsiderable. 

Coffce-—The general decline 


in coffee 
during the last six months has been very 
considerable, as will appear from the com. 


parative statement which we insert 
below. From the of December 
the prices began to fall, except of ome 


which inclined to be high. At At the end 

that month, and the ma Paco pr 

nuary, the market was so extremely de. 
pressed that there were no public sales for 
two weeks before January 6, and no private 
sales reported. On that day there were in- 
deed two sales, at which all d 

were lower, ¢€ peat yarn de 
being scarce, sold very high in proportion, 
viz. at 109s. Gd. to 110s.; even Berbice 
declined, and in another week fell again 
from 6s. to 8s. per cwt., and Jamaica from 
4s. to 5s. ‘The market remained nearly in 
a state of stagnation till the middle of Fe- 

bruary, the sales both public 


continental orders, the limits fixed were so 
very low, that the orders could not be exe- 
cuted. A temporary improvement took 
place at the close of February, but it was 
of short duration, It seems y worth 
the while in this place to trace the trifli 
fluctuations during the months of March 
and April, the general tendency being to a 
decline. On referring to our monthly re- 
port for May, it will be seen that an im- 
provement has taken place. We subjoin 
from the printed price current, the compa- 
rative view of the prices. 


Coffee per Cwt. in Bond. 
Dec. 2. April 27. 
Jamaica. & & s Se 
Triage ...... -- 40 0 60 8 8§=©40 w 50 
Ordinary ...... 70 — 75 54 — 56 
Good ........ 78 — 59 — 64 
Fine ....... 64 — 95 66 — 75 
— oeee = —-106 81 — 88 
ockalis-o6 07 —112 ‘ 
Fine ........ uncertain. uneeteR. 
Very fine .... ditto. 
Dominica. 
Triage eeeeeeee 40 —> 60 uncertain. 
Ordinary . *eeeee thet 
Good ...ss006 78 — 8&2 
Fine ........ 84 — 95 él 
Middling eexeee 98 —106 36 — 87 


agp eesceoen —112 


Fees yer 

Triage eeeeeeee be ao 

Ordinary reece 79 —_ 
Good ...esees 85 oad = 
Fine eererecee 93 —102 


i oeeeeelO4 —i22 
Good ..+++++-109 bo aot uncertain 
Gulnden 17 ~ 81 59 — 63 
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Cotton.—-The market, which was languid 
during great part of December, revived in 
the last week of that month, and above 
7000 bales were sold, chiefly to speculators, 
and mostly India Cotton, which ad- 
vanced fully {d. The following were the 
prices: 550 Pernams, 104d. to 114d. fair 
to good; 110 Bahia, 10)d. good fair; 20 
Boweds, 84d. good fair ; 3200 Surats, 53d. 
to Gjd.; ordinary to middling fair, 6jd. to 
74d. fair to good; 1000 Madras, 54d. to 
6d. ordinary to fair, 6jd. to 63d, good 
fair ; 2100 Bengals, 54d. to 6d. very ordi- 
nary to middling fair, 64d. to 64d. fair to 
good; 50 Egyptian, 103d. fair, all in 
bond ; and, duty paid, 40 West India, 9d. 

A considerable sale (11,606 bales) being 
declared at the India House for Feb. 6, 
no great fluctuations took place previously, 
but there was some improvement in the 
week preceding. ‘The attendance of buy- 
ers at this sale was by no means numerous, 
and it went off without briskness. 

Ben bales Company’s, taxed 
at 54d.; 7983, middling to fair, 5j}d. to 
53d.; 57, good fair, 51d. to 6d.; 441 
bales, privilege, not taxed, 441, fair, 53d. 
to 53d. 

Madras—83 bales, Company’s taxed at 
54d. 3 68, middling to fair, 6d. to 6). ; 
15, prime, 8d.; 631 bales, privilege, not 
taxed; 214, middling, 5jd.; 413, fair, 6d. 
to 6jd.; 4, damaged, withdrawn. 

Surat—2307 bales, privilege, not taxed, 
277; ordinary and middling, 54d. to 5}d. ; 
770; fair, 5§. to Gd. ; 830, good fair, 6}d. 
to 64d. ; 430, damaged, 1d. to 54d. 

Bourbon—104 bales, privilege, not taxed, 
78, fine, 10d. to 104d. ; fleecy and bright, 
94d. to P}d. ; middling, 8jd. to 9hd.; 26, 
damaged, 7d. to 10d. 

The market improved after the sale, and 
an advance of $d. was obtained. The de- 
mand has been for these three months past 
very satisfactory, and the prices steady, 
rather tending to advance; ially 
Boweds, which are become scarce, and are 
wanted for exportation. The quantity sold 
at Liverpool in six months, ending 15th of 
May, was 288,694 bags. The arrivals in 
the same period were 237,605 bags. 

Saltpetre and Spices. — There was a 
public sale on the 16th of January, the re- 
sult of which is stated in our February 
number. The India sale of the 9th of Fe- 

was as follows a black 

Pepper—704 bags, Company’s ’ 
sold at 5d. to 54d. ; 3417 bags, private 
traile, do. sold at 44d. to 64d.; 205°bags, 
Company's white, sold at 15}d. 

Saltpetre—-1000 tons, Company’s, sold 
at 2ls, 6d. to 22s.; 477 bags, private trade, 
sold at 21s. 6d. to 23s. 

Cinnamon—42! bales, Ist quality, sold 
at 6s. 7d. to 6s. 9d.3 a cee 

qua- 


sold at 5s. 7d. to 5s. 9d. ; 44 bales, 
lity, sold at 4s.7d. - - 
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Mace—4 casks, Ist quality, sold at 5s. 1d. 

Nutmegs—167 casks, ungarbled, sold at 
3s. 1d.; Bencoolen, sold at 3s. 2d. to 3s. 3d. 

Cloves, Bourbon—sold at, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 
74.3 Bencoolen, sold at, 3s. 9d. 

Cassia Lignea—sold at, 7/. 10s. to 71. 17s. 

And the sale on the 10th of May wasas 
follows. 

Saltpetre—5 tons, Company’s, sold at 
21s. Gd.; 613 tons, private trade, sold at 
20s. to 21s. 6d. 

Pepper—181 bags, Company’s black, 
sold at 43d. to 5d.; 4234 bags, private 
trade, sold at 4§d. to 64d.; 231 bags, 
Company’s white, sold at 13d. to 15}d. 

Cinnamon—550 bales, Ist quality, sold 
at 6s. 8d. to 7s. 9d.; 315 bales, 2d qua- 
lity, sold at 5s. 7d. to 5s. 10d.; 120 bales, 
3d class, sold at 4s 7d. to 4s. Bd.; Mala- 
bar, 4s. 4d. to 4s. 5d.; coarse, private 
trade, 2s, 2d. to 2s. 6d. 

Cloves, Bourbon—1077 bags, sold at 
ls. 10d. to 2s. 1d.; Bencoolen, private 
trade, 2s. 11d. to 3s. 2d. 

Mace—36 casks, eganality, sold at 4s. 
7d. ; private trade, sold at 2s. 8d. to 3s. 2d, 

Nutmegs—500 ungarbled, sold at 2s. 7d, 
to 2s. 9d.; private trade, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. 

Cassia Lignea—sold at 6/. 6s. to 7i. 8s. 

Ginger—sold at 18s. to 19s. Gd. 

Sago—sold at 18s. to 19s. 6d. 

Indigo — has greatly improved since 
our last general —Each sale at the 
India House has been at higher prices than 
the preceding, and the Indigo has also borne 
a premium afterwards. 

The sale of 5709 chests in the last week 
in April, was as follows :—101 chests from 
12s. to 13s. per Ib. 3 805, Ils. to 12s. 5 
1514, 10s.to 11s. ; 872, Ys. to 108.5 155, 
8s. to 9s. ; 298, 7s. to Bs.3 248, Gs. to 7s. 5 
897, 5s. to Gs. ; 541, 4s. to 5s.; 65,under 
4s.; 22 bags, warehouse sweepings, 2s. 4d. 
to 2s. 10d. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.-—Tallow was 
much depressed in December, and even fell 
to 33s. 3d. and 33s. 6d. it afterwards re- 
covered a little, as yellow candle tallow was 
at the end of the month at 34s. 9d. In 
January we find no remarkable fluctuation, 
and 35s. at the very beginning of Feb- 
ruary seems to have been the highest 
the market continued much 
in the middle of March the 
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Hemp and Flax have been too insignificant 
to require any particular notice. . 

_ Tea.—At the India Heuse sale. in De- 
cemiber the Boheas sold nearly ld. lower 
than in September; common Congou $d. 
higher; the. better qualities ld. per 1b. 
cheaper. Boheas bore a premium of 4d. 
after the sale. At the beginning of Ja- 
nuary there was news from China, which 
announced an expected interruption of the 
Tea trade, and had the effect of advancing 
Twankay l§d. per ld. other descriptions 
did not rise in the same degree, but the 
market was much firmer, and it was dif- 
ficult to buy at the previous prices. At 
the March sale, which began on the 2d, 
and ended on the 12th, the prices were 
bettcr than at the preceding sale, and seems 
ed to advance as the sale proceeded. Bo- 
heas fully 14d. per. higher. The price- 
2s. 54d. to 2s. Gd. Congous $d. higher, 
from 2s. 74d. to 3s. Jd. Towards the 
close of the sale much agitation was 
caused by reports of a misunderstanding 
with the Chinese, Teas of which the 
stock here was advanced materially ; 
Twankay 2d. per lb.; common Hysons were 
also much in demand; low Congous rose 
jd. after the sale. Before the end of March 
atvices were received from China of the 9th 
of December, which stated that, though the 
differences were not adjusted, the trade 
was uninterrupted. This and the new ar- 
rivals caused the market to become heavy, 
and there was a gradual decline of ld. 14d. 
and 2d. discount on the prices at the sale ; 
at this moment (May 25) Twankay is at 
sd. discount, 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—There 
has been considerable interest in the spirit 
market during part of the last six months, 
Iu December there was much inquiry for 
strong Rums, which did not indeed much 
affect the prices of lower qualities, nor was 
the business done very extensive, but the 
market grew firmer, and was evidently 
improving and at the beginning of January 
was very brisk; there was considerable 
speculation, and strong Jamaica rose 
within ten days 3d. per gallon: Lee- 
ward Islands likewise improved. The 
causes of this improvement were, an ex- 
pectation that the duty on Rum and other 
spirits would be very materially reduced ; 
the low prices here; the reduction of the 
stock in the Colonies, by the increased de- 
mand for North and South America; and 
the advancing prices of grain. In the se- 
cond week of January, 3000 puncheons 
were sold, and though less business was done 
the week following, the advance was main- 
tained, and towards the close of the month 
the demand became brisk and extensive, 
the sales amounting in the last week to 
above 4000 puncheons, Leewards 2d. per 
gallon higher; Jamaica, especially strong, 
2d, to dd. higher; the market was further 
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enlivened by the declaration of a govern. 
ment contract of 100,000 gallons, 80,000 
of which were to be very strong for Cap- 
tain Parry's expedition. The Corn mar. 
ket at the end of the following week being 
very heavy, and the government contract 
being taken on very low terms, caused the 
trade to become more slack, but without 
reduction in the prices. Meantime, Bran- 
Ae ay 5 and ayes 9m the 10th of 

ebruary 3s. per gallon, on to 
arrive. At _ end of the —— the 
market became languid, partly from ex. 
tensive failures, which were expected to 
throw large quantities upon the market, 
and partly from the measures of the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, not fully answering 
the expectations which the West India 
merchants had entertained. A government 
contract of 100,000 gallons, advertised for 
March16, did not give any impulse to the 
trade, and being taken so low as ls. 43d. 
tended still further to depress it, and 
in fact, a complete stagnation followed. 
Brandy also became much depressed. In 
this languid state the market continued for 
some weeks, when on the fourth week of 
April great alarm was caused by the decla- 
ration of four large failures, which almost 
put a stop to all business. The very un- 
expected declaration of a government con- 
tract for 100,000 gallons a favourable 
effect, though it was certain that it would 
be taken very low, and in fact, it was ef- 
fected at 75,000 gallons at ls. 33d.; and 
25,000 gallons at ls. 3d. on an average. 
The market did not much vary afterwards, 
but became rather firmer, and fewer parcels 
were pressed for sale. The government 
having resolved not to allow duties on the 
deficiencies as they are called on the old 
stock, except from the Ist of March, 
ereated a considerable sensation, and made 
the old Rums unsaleable at prices 1d. to 2d, 
under those newly landed. These latter, 
on account of their exclusive privileges, are 
now (25th) much in request, those of fine 
marks and of proper strength, worth 2d. to 
3d. a gallon more than the old, Brandies 
which had fallen to 2s. 8d. have improved 
2d. to 3d. on account of unfavourable te- 
ports from France of the weather, and the 
appearance of the vines, 2s. 10d. is said to 
have been refused; Pale Geneva, 1s. 7d. to 
ls. 8d. 

Oils.—In January there was a great de- 
mand for fish oils, and for sperm il, 
almost unprecedented ; the prices, however, 
did not rise much, because the supplies 
were large im proportion. Rape cake ad- 
vanced from 85s. to pg a ton. In 
February, the demand for home consump~- 
tion va very great. South Sea realised 
232. to 232. 10s. in public sale, and the 
holders soon asked 24/, and 251. Sperm 
was also in great demand, and only the ex- 
tensive arrivals prevented a great advance. 
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Seed oils were heavy, In the following 
months of March and April much business 
was done, with some fluctuations in prices ; 
seed oils im In the second week of 
May, South Sea sold 21/. 16s. to 234 
Greenland for this season is nominally at 
207. to 214, There have been large pur- 
chases of rape oil at 32d. to 334. 


THE FUNDS, 


View of the Fluctuations of the principal 
Stocks, viz. Bank, 3 per Cent. Consols, 
and 4 per Cent. of 1822. 

Bank Stocx.—aAt the end of Novem- 
ber, 224.._December 2d, 225, 4}, rising 
gradually to the 9th, 226; 12th, 227; 
16th, 2283, 9, near which it remained for 
the rest of the month, having only once 
fallen (on the 19th,) to 228; 31st, 230§.— 
January 2d, 2324; 9th, 233; 10th, 235, 
fallirg to 2344; 17th, 239, 2364, advanc- 
ing with occasional fluctuations till the 
30th, when it closed at 240.—February 
3d, 238}; Sth, 2363; 10th, 2394, de- 
clining to 2364 on the 4th; 18th, 238, 9; 
with some fluctuations (none below 2372) 
to the 29th, 2394, 238}.—March 2d, 
239, 2404, at which it closed, and re- 
opened in April 6, at 2449, 4, ex div.; 
the fluctuations were inconsiderable, the 
price never exceeding 245, 245}; clos- 
ing on the 30th, at 2434.—May. There 
has been a decline from the 4th, 
244; to 10th, 2414; 14th, 240; 20th, 
236; 25th, 2324 4. 

THREE PER CENT. ConsoLs.—At 
the end of November, 84}.—December 3, 
shut,—January 7, re-opened at 86, ex 
div. They have since gradually and stea- 
dily advanced to the 22d, 90.— February 
10th, 924, 913; 14th, 924; declined to 
26th, 91 ; but rose again to the 28th, 92}. 


Taterary Intelligence. 
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—March Ist, 934; Sth, 944; LOth, 92h; 
16th, 934 ; 27th, 95; fluctuating between 
$ above and below 95.—April 8, 964; 
near to which price they remained till May 
the 19th, 953 ; which is the price on the 26th. 

Four per Cents. or 1822.—Decem- 
ber 3d, 104) 45 shut from that time, till 
they re-opened.—Junuary 7th, at 105} ex 
div., they gradually advanced to 1064.4 
February 1ith, 107, 6§.— March. They 
oceasionally rose above 108, but fluctuated 
between that and 107; and fell on tlie 
k0th: to 1064, which is the lowest they 
have been at; the 27th, 1074.— April 2 rose 
to 108 ; fluctuated at a 4 above and below 
108; reaches the 26th, 1093; did not fall 
below 108 and a fraction till May the 11th, 
107%; between which and 108 and a frac. 
tion they have since remained. 

The measure of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to reduce the Old 4 per Cents. 
and transfer them to the 34, naturally had 
some effect on the price of that stock. The 
holders, who had the option of assenting, 
or being paid off, havegaimost all assented ; 
the stock to be redu as 75 millions. 

Foreign Funds.—The abundance of ca- 
pital has led to the negociation of various 
other foreign loans, such as a Mexican, 
Greek, &c. The Chili and Colombian have 
maintained a respectable price. The Chilé 
6 per Cent. Bonds which in December were 
67, 68, have been as high as 83, and are 
now 80. The Colombian 6 per Cent. 
ditto in December at 59, were in January 
at 65.—February 17, 73; they declined to 
644 23d March; rose to 91 on the 30th; 
and after various fluctuations, are now at 
86. The obstinate refusal of the King of 
Spain to recognise the loans of the Cortes 
has wholly depreciated Spanish bonds. The 
5 per Cents. of 182] are at about 21. New 
Spanish 1823 at 15. 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The following works are in the press :— 

Elements of Vocal Science, being a Phi- 
losophical Inquiry into some of the Prin- 
ciples of Singing; with a Prefatory Essay 
on the Objects of Musical Acquirements. 
By R. M. Bacon, Esq. 

Alterations made in the London Phar- 
macopeia, 1823, fully stated, with Intro- 
ductory Remarks and Schemes illustrative 
of all the Formule influenced by Chemical 
Action. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of Manchester. Vol. 4. 

Key to the Science of Botany. By Mrs. 
Selwyn. 

A New System of Cookery and Con- 
feetionary. By Mr. Conrad Cooke. 

T ia, or the Printer’s Instruc- 


tor. By J. Johnson. _— 
Saint Patrick’s Mission, or Ecclesiasti- 
cal Retrospect of Hibernia. 


An Account of the Yorkshire Musical 
Festival, held in September last, by a 
Member of the Committee of Management. 

Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem; a 
Picture of Judaism in the Century which 
prneopn ine Anon of the Messiah. Trans- 

ted from the German of F. Strauss, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by the Trans- 
lator. 

The Works of Vicesimus Knox, DD. 
in Seven Volumes Octavo, with an cn- 
graved Portrait, by Ward. 

Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas: 
including a Tour through the United States 
of America, in 1823. By E. A. Talbot, 
Phe. of the Talbot Settlement, Upper Ca- 

In 2 Vols. &vo. 

An Excursion through the United States 
and Canada, during the Years 1822 and 
1823. By an Fogih Gentleman. 

The Human Heart 
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— 


History and Biography. 
Prior’s Life of Burke. 1 vol. Svo. 16s. 
Fine Arts. 

A Selection of Ancient Coins, chiefly of 
Magna Grecia and Sicily, from the Cabi- 
net of Lord Northwick; engraved by 
Henry Moses, with Descriptions by George 
Henry Noehden, LLD. Part I. 4to. lds. 

Views on the Rhine in Belgium 
and Holland, from Drawings — 
Batty, of the Grenadier RS. 
8vo. 12s. 4to. 18s. 

Six Views of Italian and Swiss Scenery, 
etched by W. Cowen, from his own Draw- 
ings, made during Two Tours on the Con- 
tinent in the Years 1819 and 1822. Price 
1. lls. 6d. Proof Impressions on India 
Paper, 3. 3s. 

A Series of Engravings of Landscape 
Scenery, executed by F.C. Lewis, from 
the finest Pictures e Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, and Masters. Part I. 
li ls. Proofs, 12. Ls. Gd. 

Sketches of the Principal Picture Gal- 
leries in England, with a Criticism on 
Hogarth’s Marriage a la Mode. Foolscap, 
8vo. 5s. 


Medicine and Surgery. 

Observations on Injuries of the Spine, 
and of the Thigh Bone; in Two Lectures, 
delivered in the School of Great Windmill 
Street. Illustrated with Nine Plates. By 
Charles Bell. 4to. 16s. 

An Introduction to Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, for the Use of Medical Students 
and Men of Letters. By Thomas Sand- 
wich, Surgeon. Foolscap, 9s. 


Miscellaneous. 

Greek Grammar, Translated from the 
German of Phillip Buttman. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Pearson’s Practical Astronomy. Vol. I. 
Royal dto. 61. 3s. 

e Economy of the Eyes: Precepts 
for the Improvement and Preservation of 
the Light. By William Kitchener, MD. 
Author of the Cook's Oracle. 7s. 

The Chimney Sweeper’s Friend, and 
Climbing Boy’s Album. Edited by James 
Montgomery. 12mo. 9s. 

Scottowe’s Life of Shakspeare. 2 Vols. 
8vo. LL 1s. 

The Periodical Press of Great Britain 
and Yreland: or, An Inquiry into the State 
of the Public Journals, chiefly as regards 
their Moral and Political Influence. Fools- 
cap, 6s. 

The Blank Book of a Small , 
12mo. 4s. ree 

_ Second Series of the Myriorama, con- 
sisting entirely of Italian Scenery, and ca- 
pable of a greater number of changes than 
the former Series. Price 14. 4s. in an 
elegant box. 
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WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


The In 3; Or, an 
sol ed" Pichbeaaing: Deny 


"of the English Language. Part the Fi 


containing a full Developement of the Prin. 


Physi Fragments: to which are 
sade, “Supplementary Observations, to 
show that Vital and Chemical Energies are 
of the same nature, 64 Lobes from 
Solar t. By J - In One 
Vol. oe te rd boards. 

Mornings at Bow-street. By Mr. Wight, 
with 21 Illustrative Drawings, by George 
Cruikshank. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Complete ee of Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. Major’s New Edition, 
with additional Plates. Foolscap, 18s. 


Poctry and the Drama. 

The Cross, and the Crescent; an He- 
roic, Metrical Romance. By the Rev. 
James Beresford, AM. 8vo, 14s. 

The Old English Drama, No. II. con- 
taining, “*A pleasant Conceited Comedy, 
showing how a Man may choose a Good 
Wife from a Bad.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
demy 4s. 

e Brides of Florence; a Play, in Five 
Acts, with Historical Notes, and Minor 
Poems. By Randolph Fitzroy Eustace. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Theology. 

Sumner, on the Ministerial Character 
of Christ. 10s. 6d. 

The Schoolboy’s Manual. 18mo. 2s. 

Family Prayers, from the Bible. 8vo. 


Best Intentions, or Reflections and 
Thoughts for Youth, Maturity, and Age. 


6s. 

The Religious World Displayed. By 
the Rev. Robert Adam, MA. Abridged 
from the larger Work. 12mo. 6s. 

A System of Ethics, for the Use of 
Schools. By S. M. Ready, 2s. 6d. 

A Third Course of Practical Sermons ; 
expressly ted to be read in Families. 
By the Rev. Harvey Marriott, Rector of 
Claverton. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

The Holy Life of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Walker. By Anthony Walker, DD. A 
new Edition, abridged and revised by the 
Rev. J. W. Brooks, Domestic Chaplain 
to Lord Viscount Galway. Foolscap, 


Voyages and Travels. 

Tours to the British Mountains, with the 
Descriptive Poems of Lowther and Emont 
Vale. By Thomas Wilkinson. Post 8vo. 
8s. 6d. mer 


The Private Journal of Captain 
Lyon, of H. M. 8. Hecla, during the re- 
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cent Voyage of Discovery under Captain 
Parry, with a Map and Plates, 8vo. I6s. 

Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey 
through Russia and Siberian Tartary, 
from the Territories of China to the 
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Frozen Sea and Kamschatka ; performed 
during the Years 1820, 21, 22, and 23, by 
Captain John Duncan Cochrane, of the 
Royal Navy. With Maps. &vo. 18s. 








ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stanion, vacant by the d of the - Talbot 
Keene.—Rey. R. Roberts, MA. Vicar of Haverhill, 
Soffolk, to the Vicarage of Blyton, Cambridge- 
shire.—Rev. Robert Jarratt, BA. Scholar of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, has been instituted to 
the Vicarage of Lockington-cum-Hemington, in 
Leicestershire.—The King has presented the Kev. 
William Chester, MA. to the Rectory of Walpole 
St, Peter, in the county of Norfolk and Diocese of 
Norwich, void by the death of the Rev. John 
Cross Morphew.—The Rev. William Benn, Curate 
of Middleton, is presented by the Vicars Choral to 
the wet Sae Kilmoylan, iu the room of the Rev. 
George Vincent, resigned.—The Rev. Michael 
Fitzgerald, PP. of Dramcolliher, is promoted to 
the parish of Askeaton, vice Hanlon, deceased. 
The Key. Mr. Shannahan, late Curate, succeeds 


PREFERMENTS. 


Mr. Fitzgerald at Drumcolliher.—-His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex has been pleased to 
appoint the Rev. W. E. L, Faulkner, MA. of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Rector of 

St John %, Clerkenwell, one of his Domestic 
Chaplains.—The Kev. Samuel! Seyer, MA. to the 
Rectory of Filton, Gloucestershire, on the presen. 
tation of Mrs, a7 oy ae Reverend William 
= ply MA. to the octony ef Acle, Norfolk,— 

he Rev. R, Downes, to the Vicarage of Leaming- 
ton Priors, Warwickshire. 

OXFORD :—The Rev. George Chandler, DCL. 
some time Fellow of New College, is appointed 
Canon Lge eg Lecturer for the year 18%5.— 
The Rev. John Thornton, some time Fellow of 
Wadham College, and now Rector of Wisborough - 

reen, in the Diocese of Chichester; -and the 

v. Thomas Prince, Fellow of Wadham College, 
and Chaplain to the British Residents at Brussels, 
have been admitted Doctors in Divinity. 

CAMBRIDGE ;—Robert_Bentley Buckle, Esq. 
BA. of Sidney College, lected Mathematical 
Lecturer of that Society omas Worsley, BA. 
of Trinity College, is elected a Clerical Fellow of 
Downing College.—The Rev. Henry Freeland, 
Rector of Hasketon, in Saffolk, is a nted alter. 
nate Morning Reader of St. Philip's Chapel, 
Westminster; and on the same day, alternate 
Afternoon Lecturer of the same Chapel. 








BIRTHS. 


April 22.—At Westwood, near Southampton, the 
lady of Rear-Admiral Otway, a son. 

2. The Hon. Mrs. Carleton, a daughter. 

26. At Woolwich, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Parker, 
a daughter. 

27. InSaville-row, Mrs. Vernon Smith, a son. 

— At Barton-bouse, Warwickshire, the lady of 
Henry Paxton, Esq. a daughter. 

May 4.—In Streaton-street, Lady Jane Peel, a 


daughter. 
— Lately, the Marchioness of Blandford, a son. 
6. In Berkeley-square, the Countess of Jersey, 


a daughter. 

— In Bernard-street, Russe]l-square, the lady of 
Edward Holroyd, . & 80n. 

7. At Woolwich, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Payne, 


1 Artillery, a son. 

9. eC Woolwich? the lady of Capt. Rassell, R. A. 
a son. 

10. In Grosvenor. Lady Charlotte Cal- 
thorpe, wife of the Hon. Frederick Calthorpe, a 

ter. 
13. The lady of Samuel Crawley, MP. a son. 
— At Harewood-house, Hanover-square, the Hon. 


Mrs. Lascelles, a son, 
— At Ibornden, the lady of C. Tylden Pattinson, 


. 8800. 
Tae the lady of Sir E. F. Stanhope, Bart. a 


son. 

— The Hon, Mrs. Bland, a son. 

17. In Hitl-street, Berkeley-square, the lady of 
‘A. W. Robarts, MP. a daughter. 

— At Stratfield , the lady of Lieut.-Col. Sir 
Guy Campbell, Bart. a son. 

21. At East Barnes, Lady Wheelen, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 
April 19.—At St. George's, Hanover Edward 
Fes fox Sere see ote Sees ue 
’ a 
the late Thomas Harvey Barritt, Esq. of Gar- 


21 At Thorshem, folk, by the Rev. Brydges 


Henniker, Rector, John Heaton, Boa. of Pla. 
sherton, Denbighshire, to the Hon. Elizabeth 
— Henniker, eldest daughter of Lord Heu- 
niker. 

23. By Special License, at the Duchess of Argyle's, 
Upper Brook-street, Lord Francis Conyngham, 
to y Jane Paget, danghter of the Marquis of 
Anglesea. After the ceremony, her Grace gave 
a most sumptuous entertainment, and the vew- 
married r set off for Cumberland Lodge, 
Windsor Park. 

24. At Millbrook, near Southampton, Lieut. Or- 
lando Orlebar, RN. son of the ate Richard Or- 
lebar, Esq. of Hinwick-house, Bedfordshire, to 
Helen, only daughter of the late Admiral 


Aplin, 

- At Marylebone Church, by the Lord Bishop of 
Ely, the Rev. Wm, White, MA. Vicar of Strad. 
brooke, Suffolk, to Elizabeth, danghter of the 
late Mr. Sergeant Marshall, of Teddington. 

May 1.—At St. James's, by the Dean of Canter- 
bury, Signor Bertioli, to Finetta Caroline Goff, 

3.B eX EF G Dyer, Esq. of Clif 

Special License, George Dyer, Esq. of Clif- 
ford’s Inn, to Mrs. Mather, relict of the late 
Thos. Mather, 3Y of the Inner Temple. 

4. At Gosport, by his father, the Rev. Kich. Bing- 
ham, jun. to Frances Campbell, daughter of the 
late James Barton, Esq. of Mount Pleasant, in 
the {sland of Jamaica. 

— AtSt. Margaret’s, Westminster, by the Rev. T. 
F. Luttrell, the Rev. Alex. Fownes Luttrell, 
Rector of Quinstockhead, Somersetsh! to 
Jane, youngest daughter of Wm. Eoutes, Nee. 
MP. of Putney Hill, Surrey. 

5. The Rev. Sir Thomas Miller, Bart. to Martha, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. John Holmes, of 
Bangay, Suffolk. 

6. At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Dr. Thos, Rees, of 
Upper Kennington Green, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of John Jacks, . of the same place. 

— At Camberwell, the Kev. W. Swete, second son 
of the late Rev. John Swete, of Oxton House, 
Devonshire, to Mary Anne, youngest daughter of 
David Gordon, Esq, of Abergeldie, NB. and 
Dulwich Hill, Surrey. 





694 Deaths. (June, f 
6. At St. Pancras, Liewt. Arthur Davies, RN. te 6., in Portman Square 
Elizabeth, second daoghter of Geo. a t, i pao 
Esq. and niece of the t Hon. Fart Nelson. — At aged 84, Captain Boyer, RN. 
— At Liv , by the Kev. W. Parker, Thomas 7. At Ealing, Major Aldridge, aged 8. 
Parker, of Browsholme, Yorkshire, and — Mrs, Fairfax, of Southam » Russell 
Alkincoats, Lancaster, to —, seeond daugh- Square, widow of Capt. W. F; former 
ter of Wm. Molyneaux, Esq. Liv l. Commander of the Hon. East I Compan 
— The Rev. J. Peel, son of Sir Robt. Peel, Bart. ship, Hugh Inglis. 
to Augusta, daughter of John Swiufen, Esq. of 8. no lr Melbourne West, Esq. 
10. At Hampstead, Charles Holford, Esq. to Mary. _ Crome, eddiagto ron Park, Bedfordshire, 
. At Hampstead, Charles 0 e n 
Anne, eldest daughter of Edward Toller, Esq. . and of Ford, 5th Earl often 
— At Marylebone Church, Philip Saltmarshe, 10, At 1, Leicestershire, Thomas, 
Esq. of Saltmarshe, Yorkshire, to Harriet, gored nee of Jota Esq. in his 23d year, 
youngest daughter of Robert Davison, Esq. of 13. At fan, naar Metre, of Novar, St. 
Kilnwick Percy, in the same county. as Jamaica. 
12. At St. George’s, Hanover-square,the Marquis —In Henrie k Square, Mr. 
of Exeter, to Isabella, daughter of Wm. Poyats, ‘ Samuel] John Neele, of the . 
Esq. of Grosvenor-place, 15, In her 18th year Mary, eldest 
— By the Rev. John Taylor, Rector of Hainford, daaghter of the late : Grey. 
Thomas Blake, Esq. of Doctors’-Commons, to — At Mrs, Horne’s, Russell Seed, where she 
Maria E.ily, t daughter of Thomas wus on a visit, Mrs. James, wife of John James, 


oun 
Cubitt, Esq. of Hon ng Hall, Norfolk. 

13. At Walten-opon-Thames, the Rev. R. A. St. 
Leger, of Star Cross, near Exeter, to Charfotte, 
second daughter of Sir John Frederick, Bart. of 
Burwood Park. 

16. By Special License, St. George's, Hanoyer- 
square, by the Dean of Durham, Sir Francis 
Vincent, Bart, to Miss Herbert, daaghter of the 
Hon. Mes. Herbert, of Grosvenor-street, After 
the ceremony they set off for Lord Rob. Spencer's 


seat, woe j 

— At the Isle of Wi John George Campbell, 
Esq. Lieut. 32d Foot, youngest Son of 
Lieut.-Col, Joho Cat il, of Shawfield, NB. 
to Ellen, fourth daughter of Sir Fitzwilliam 
Harrington, Bart. of Swainston, Isle ef Wight. 

17. At St. Paneras, C n Caulfield, eldest son 
of Colonel Caulfield, of Benown, Ireland, to 
Anne Lovell, eldest danghter of James Bury, 
Esq. of St. Leonard's, Nazing, Essex. 

18. At Clapham, Samuc! Wilson, Esq. of White 
Hall, Essex, to Mrs. Vevis, widow of the cele- 
brated painter. 

ABROAD. 

At Paris, at the Hotel of the British Ambassador, 
Theodore Dickens, Esq. of Lincoln's lon, Bar- 
rister-at-law, to Maria, daughter of J. Bridye- 
man, Esq. of Versailles, : 


DEATHS. 


April 28.—In Soho-square, Richard Payne Knight, 
Esq. a gentleman well known in the literary 
world, as one of the most eminent Greek scho- 
lars of the present day. He has bequeathed his 
matchless collection of medals, drawings, and 
bronzes, worth at least 30,000), to the British 
Museum; among the drawings is a volume of 
Claude's, which Mr. Knight purchased for ] 6001, 
-< : person who a few days before had given 31. 
or tt. 

29. In Weymouth-street, Portland.place, James 
Woods, Bq. Registrar of his Majesty’s mixed 
eee for the abolition of slavery, Sierra 

one. 


May 1.—The Rev. Francis Thomas Hamond, Ree- 
tor of Wydford, Herts. 

— At the Speceeel Palace, Chichester, aged 
nearly 90, the Rev. Dr. Buckner, Bishop of that 
See, to which he succeeded in 1798, on the de- 
cease of Bishop Sir W. Ashburnham, Bart. His 
Lordship was son of Richard Buckner, Esq. for 
many years steward to the Duke of Richmond, 
to whom the Bishop and his brother, the late 
Admiral Charles Buckner, owed their advance- 
ment in life. 

— Margaret, wife of Charles Adams, Esq. a 
cer Lodge, Wandsworth Common, and eldest 
ae of Sir L. H. Maclean, MD. of Sudbury, 

ua . 


a at Eaton Lodge, near Norwich, Mrs. Yal- 


p- 

2. In Russell Place, Archibald-Cullen, Esq. of 
the Middle Temple, one of his Majesty's n- 
ot = youngest son of the ate celebrated Dr. 
At his house in Park Crescent, Portland Place, 

e ngeri n Cowel 
Esq. in his Guth year.” ee , 








Esq. of Esher, Surrey. 
Lately, Francis Maseres, Esq. MA. FRS. Cursitor 
Baron of the uy 74 
18. At Ay iy in his Slst year, the Rev. George 
Strahan, DD. Prebendary of Rochester, Rector 
f Kingsdown, Kent, and upwards of 50 years 
Vicar of Islington. 


7 IRELAND. 


Id Merrion Sqitare Dablin, Mrs. Brownlow, re- 
lict of the Right How. William Brownlow.’ aud 
‘mother of the Countess of Darnicy, and Vis- 
Sounlesses operant and De Vesci. 


... « ABROAD. 
At Lyons, * 1. William Moore, last surviving 
ae Earl of Meuntcashell. 


Dr. Charles Sympson, aged 28. 

AtG ae Soe ea traveller. He 
was , 

scription was placed — his tomb: “ Here lie- 

me Aye sno of be a ene was atmncked 

w at n (on his way to Houssa 

and Thabactos) Novémber 26, and died at this 

piace December 3, 1823.” Aft the time of his 
deat qvery thing was.arranged with the king 
of his. departure; and there is no 
doubt We would have succeeded. He passed 
with. the. atid nobles for a native of the. 
interior who -been in land since his 
youth, and was then returning home; and wore 
& Moorish dress, and ab a foot long. The 
distance from Benin to Houssa is about 25 days’ 
urney. His was to have left him at the 
atter place, whence he was to have proceeded 
to Timbuctoo by himself. 

At Missolonghi, on the 19th of April, the Right 
Hon. George Gordon Byron Lord Byron: he 
had exposed himself ou the 9th to a violent 
rain, the consequence of which was a severe 
cold, and he was immediately confined to his 
bed. The low.state to which he had been re- 
duced made him unwilling to be bled, and he 
absolutely refused to submit to that remedy. 
The friends near him at the time were Prince 
Mavrocordato, Mr. Parry (who had 
nised the artillery and engineer corps for the 
Greeks, at Missolonghi), Mr. Bourke, and 
Count Gamba. Letters from the last-mentioned 
gentlemen conveyed the intelligence to Lord 
Sidney Osborne. Lord Byron had _ latterly 
directed all his energies to the Greek cause, and_ 
had succeeded in stirring up the inhabitants of 
that part of the country where he resided, toan 
almost inconceivable enthusiasm. One letter 
from Corfu, dated April 23, states, that his 
Leste B ang — of Gonridecebie r0- 

rty, having recei arge sums from 
for the : of investment. His title de- 


scends to Anson Byron, . a Post 
Captain in t a orrence te arrival 
of the intell of his Lordship’s decease, 
Mr. Thomas Moore has, out of delicacy, it is 


relatives, de- 
stroyed the MS. containing his noble friend's 
auto- just at 


biograph the time 

when the public were loo 
sta Ceo dene ts 
» ea ’ > 
son of the late Dr. Robert Henderson, Physician, 
of Dundee. ; . 
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